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SUPPLEMENT 


ee tee: See Be yt 


” SUPPLEMENT—1 


BOUNTRY LIFE 


Wor CXXIV No, 3217 | SEPTEMBER 11, 1988 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


12 MILES NORTH-WEST OF YORK 
THORPE UNDERWOOD HALL—237 ACRES IN HAND 


PANELLED HALL (34 FT. LONG) 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS 

5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS AND 

4 PRINCIPAL BATHROOMS 
NURSERY SUITE 
STAFF BEDROOMS AND 2 BATH- 
ROOMS 

UP-TO-DATE OFFICES 


THE ELIZABETHAN-DESIGNED 
HOUSE 
has been modernised and is now 
luxuriously equipped. It occupies 
a fine situation facing due south 
with views over its own park. COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
WATER 


DELIGHTFUL GARDEN 
50-FOOT HEATED SWIMMING POOL 
HARD TENNIS COURT 
STABLE AND GARAGE BLOCK 
7 COTTAGES EACH WITH BATHROOM 


FARM BUILDINGS INCLUDE COWHOUSE 
FOR 6, GOOD DUTCH BARN 


VALUABLE WOODLANDS AND FARMING 
LAND 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents: DAVID WATERHOUSE & NEPHEWS, Britannia House, Bridge Street, Bradford, 1 (Tel. 22622), and 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (2665 R.P.L.) 


BERKS—OXON BORDERS 


DE LA BECHE MANOR, ALDWORTH 


: London 52 miles. Reading 12 miles. 
Maégnificently situated with superb 
views over open countryside. Close 

a to buses. 


BUILT ON THE SITE OF A 13th- 
CENTURY CASTLE 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 principal 
bedrooms, first-class domestic offices 
and staff suite. Oil-fired central heat- 
ing. Main electricity. Own water 
supply. Garages for 5cars. Good farm 
buildings with standing for 8 cows. 
Large barn. Cottage with bathroom. 


IN ALL ABOUT 47 ACRES : Mp2 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE (unless sold previously). 
Solicitors: Messrs. HENRY GOVER & SON, 48, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SUSSEX—EASTBOURNE 9 MILES 


HORSELUNGES MANOR, HELLINGLY—59 ACRES 
MOATED PERIOD HOUSE, BUNGALOW AND 5 ACRES WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Agricultural Land and Buildings 
produce £112 5s. p.a. 


| By direction of The Yattendon Estates, Limited. 


The great hall, 3 principal reception 
rooms, modern kitchen, the great 
chamber, 3 principal bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, 3 bathrooms, secondary and 
staff accommodation with excellent 
bathrcoms and kitchen. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
AT 20, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1, 
on SEPTEMBER 19, at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless previously sold privately). ' 


; 


Solicitors: Messrs. WITHERS & CO., ri Arundel Street, W.C.2 (TEM. 8400). Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


s5)Jines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) “Galleries;,Wesdo, Londont’ 
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JACKSONSSTOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 erosvexor 6291 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


ON THE SOUTHERN COTSWOLDS 


FREEHOLD MODERN RESIDENCE BUILT IN GABLED COTSWOLD STYLE 


“FURROWS,” DRAKE LANE, UPPER CAM, DURSLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS 
TENNIS COURT 


SUPPLEMEN T=2 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
BREAKFAST ROOM 
KITCHEN, CLOAKROOM 
6 BEDROOMS, LINEN ROOM 
2 BATHROOMS 


THE TOTAL AREA BEING ABOUT ~* |— 


134, ACRES ( ) 


DOUBLE GARAGE WITH 
DOOR LEADING INTO HOUSE 


AUCTION AT CIRENCESTER 
ON SEPTEMBER 22, 1958 


Main gas, electricity and water. 


Septic tank drainage. ; 
(unless sold privately) 


Part central heating. : ee 


Solicitors: Messrs. SIMMONS AND SIMMONS, 1, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 (Tel. London Wall 6171) 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS (CIRENCESTER), Dollar Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). 
SS ——————— 
. Nh 
DEVON FOWEY, CORNWALL 
NEAR TAVISTOCK THE BOAT HOUSE 


On the sea wall with own moorings and adjoining Yacht Club. 


Beautifully situated adjoining golf club house. 


ATTRACTIVE 4 BEDROOMS 
RESIDENCE BATHROOMS * 
containing DRAWING ROOM 
_Entrance hall, lounge, — DINING ROOM 
dining room, usual offices, 
4 principal bedrooms and MODERN KITCHEN 
2 secondary bedrooms, SAIL ROOM 
bathroom, 
OUTBUILDINGS 


For Sale by _ private 


All main Shia trentyinomienby 
DOUBLE GARAGE AUCTION 
ATTRACTIVE SEPTEMBER 30, 1958 i 
GROUNDS | 
{ 
Joint Agents: N. H. MAY & CO., Par, Cornwall; 
PRICE £5,900 JACKSON-STOPS AND STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1086). 
Full particulars from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil Solicitors: Messrs. Monro, Pennefather & Co., Candlewick House, i 
(Tel. 1066). 116, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. | 
’ 
WEST SUSSEX SOUTHERN JERSEY 
CHICHESTER HARBOUR GRANITE BUILT, WELL APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE WITH SEA VIEWS it 


very near the water at Itchenor : 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
Containing hall, dining Se 
room, playroom, study, 2 BATHROOMS 
kitchen. ‘DOMESTIC OFFICES 


First floor drawing WITH STAFF 


room commanding SITTING ROOM 
views over open fields 
to the harbour. Main water, gas, 
6 BEDROOMS aa 
and 2 BATHROOMS electricity and drainage. 
OUTBUILDINGS GARAGE 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Central heating OUTBUILDINGS 


Main services 
< Pleasant garden 


LOVELY GARDEN 


PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD . FREEHOLD £18,500 
Full details from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, ‘Particulars from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, 
Chichester. Tel. 2633-4. London, W.1. (GROsvenor 6291). 
SUFFOLK COAST DOVEY VALLEY, CARDIGANSHIRE, WALES 


MACHYNLLETH 51, MILES 
Close to the sea and glorious Dovey Estuary. 


A CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
VOELAS, GLANDYFI 


In favoured beauty spot with views over the sea. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY WITH AN EXCELLENT 
BUSINESS POTENTIAL IF DESIRED 


Hall, cloakroom, drawing 
room, dining room, study, 
games room, 6 bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 3 bath- 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
living room, kitchen, etc., 
6 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Part central heating rooms, compact domestic 
f rte offices and staff accommo- 
Main electricity and water. dation. 
MY ptm Main electricity. Own water 
EXTENSIV aD) (main available.) 

OUTBUILDINGS Very lovely gardens with 
4 waterfalls and trout 
HEATED a pools, home farm with 
GREENHOUSES ee farmhouse and 
ildings 2s 7iC. = 
Land under extensive tages. gatile tous alee 

cultivation. on the River Einion. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES In all about 73 acres 
. with vacant possession 

FREEHOLD £6,000 FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR 
House would be sold with 7 or 181/2 acres to suit a purchaser 


Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, East Anglian Office, 168, High 
Street, Newmarket. Tel. 2231-2. For further particulars apply to JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas 
Street, Chester (Tel. 21522-3). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


RIVER TAY. 6 MILES FROM PERTH 


THE FAMOUS STANLEY SALMON FISHINGS 


FOR SALE 


BY PUBLIC AUCTION 


(if not previously sold privately) 
1 MILES ON THE RIGHT ‘BANK 
WITH 18 POOLS 
including the 


WELL-KNOWN PITLOCHRIE POOL 


AVERAGE CATCH 
204 FISH 1949-1957 


Lawyers: Messrs. CONDIE, MACKENZIE & CO., 75, meee Street, Perth. 
Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLE 


| ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDERS SUSSEX—Between Eastbourne and Lewes 


With delightful views over the River Stour estuary. Convenient for buses GENUINE PERIOD MANOR HOUSE 


and trains. 
WHICH HAS BEEN FULLY MODERNISED 


CHARMING JACOBEAN STYLE HOUSE 


Having 3 reception rooms, 


| cocktail bar, 6 principal 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
i) bed. and dressing rooms 
iW (basins, h. and ¢.), 4 BEDROOMS 
hy 2 bathrooms, 
j staff accommodation. BATHROOM 
f COMBE CREE Central Heating. 
4 Main electric light and 
water Electricity. 

Stabling, garages, piggeries, Own Water. 

tithe barn. Lodge. Cottage. 

Delightful grounds ineclud- GARAGE AND 

ing hard tennis court and i 

walled kitchen garden, GARDEN 
pasture and arable. 
A 
ee Te ali.pbout 26 Acer e FOR SALE FREEHOLD 1% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD | (44 IF REQUIRED) 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (55,994 K.M.) Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (56,014 M.W.) 
MAY fair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Galleri eee ondon” 
(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) BCI LES VES AOs 


1, STATION ROAD, 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, 
READING PICCADILLY, W.1 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 
8 ES Ee Ee 


READING 54055 (4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1882) 


IN A FAVOURITE WEST BERKS ROTHERFIELD PEPPARD Be SA x MES TRE ao 
'- 2080) abl 7 7 M centr a y Une ‘1? . 
VILLAGE (Between Reading and Henley) ri T Basingstoke Be ies (Waterloo 55 minutes). ; 


Delightfully placed on the Chiltern Hills. 


A MELLOWED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Cloaks, domestic offices, 6 bed., 2 bath., 3 rec. 


London in 60 minutes. In a lovely downland village. 


Main water and electricity. Radiators. 
Garage and stables. Gardens of 1 ACRE 
PRICE £6,500 


NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH 


A charming COUNTRY HOUSE in a lovely setting 
between the North and South Downs. 


10 bedrooms with h. and c. basins, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. 
, A delightful matured property. In the style of the 
Main services. old Hampshire farmhouse. 
12 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, modern 


A pleasing old brick hae country poner oo in 
well timbered grounds, facing south. ntirely 4 bio Mess 
modernised. Hall, cloaks and w.c., 3 reception rooms, Oe ease 22 ACRES domestic offices. Garage for 4 cars. Loose boxes. 
compact domestic offices, 2 staircases, 5 bedrooms, FREEHOLD £8,750 Charming grounds. Oil-fired central Lenny: Paddock. 
2 bathrooms, sep. w.c., play room, staff annexe. Main Pair of cottages. 6 ACRE 

water, electricity. 41/2 ACRES. PRICE £6,250. Messrs. NICHOLAS, London and Reading. FREEHOLD £12,500. VACANT EOSSESSION 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, raucs. 


— SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 
By order of the Trustees of the late Mrs. Ramsden-Jodrell, C.B.E., 


AT THE VERY LOW FIGURE OF £8,500 TO CLOSE THE ESTATE 


4 miles Shaftesbury, 16 Salisbury Y, 3 Tisbury (main ee station, serio’): 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 BED- 
ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. GARDENER’S 
COTTAGE. GARAGES FOR 4 CARS, 


DONHEAD LODGE, 
DONHEAD ST. ANDREW 


SOUTH WILTS 
STABLING 


A House of Outstanding Merit. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED AND IN x t . ‘ 
FIRST-CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT iy we : ) se _ xz ; “ 11 ACRES of pasture available. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 


This property occupies a pleasant situation in 
CENTRAL HEATING 


completely rural surroundings. 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. JOSHUA BURY, EARLE & Co., 7, Brazennose Street, Manchester, 2 (Tel. “Denasenie 8888), or RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury Office (Tel. 2467/8) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


y 
Telegrams: 


Telephone: “Selanlet, Piccy, ‘1 
HYDe ParkJ8222 5 London” ¢ 
(20 Hines 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 | 


FOR SALE’AS"A WHOLE OR IN TWO LOTS 


HAMPSHIRE, NEAR ANDOVER 


THE RENOWNED WEYHILL RACING STABLES 


LOT 1 
TRAINER’S SUPERIOR RESIDENCE 


13 EXCELLENT COTTAGES 
76 LOOSE BOXES ‘ 
LAD’S ACCOMMODATION 


TACK ROOMS, ETC. 


Main electricity. Estate water supply. 


4 HIGH CLASS GALLOPS 
2 of 5 FURLONGS, 9 FURLONGS AND 10 FURLONGS.) USEFUL AGRICULTURAL LAND AND BUILDINGS, IN ALL 
152 ACRES 
LOT 2 


KIMPTON DOWN FARM 


23 miles from Weyhill. 


View of gallops. 


Trainer's residence. 


SMALL FARMHOUSE, 3 COTTAGES, 
COMMERCIAL FARM BUILDINGS, 
WOODLANDS AND AGRICULTURAL 
LAND 


FAMOUS SUMMER GALLOPS 
UP TO 10 FURLONGS 
(with rights to purchaser of Lot 1) 


The middle yard 


Kimpton Down farmhouse 


IN ALL 312 ACRES 


PROVIDING EXCELLENT SMALL SHOOT | 


THE WHOLE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION ; 


(Substantial income-tax relief claims available.) 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT THE ST. JAMES ESTATE ROOMS, S.W.1, DURING OCTOBER NEXT (UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY) 
AS A WHOLE OR IN 2 LOTS 


Solicitors: Messrs. MARTINEAU & REID, 8, Princes Street, E.C.2. 
Illustrated brochure from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


ONE OF THE FINEST GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSES IN THE WEST COUNTRY 


Superb situation high up with dopey southern views ; between Bath and Chippenham within % mile of frequent bus services: 1 mile village. 


SWIMMING POOL 


Maintained and adapted to modern 
requirements, magnificent appointments 


ORANGERY 
throughout. 
GARAGES 
OIL-FIRED HEATING 
LOVELY WOODLAND 
9 BED. AND DRESSING ROOMS GROUNDS 


BATHROOM (INEXPENSIVE OF UPKEEP) 


SELF-CONTAINED FLAT OF 4 ROOMS 
AND BATHROOM 


PADDOCK, ete. 
IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £13,750 


2 cottages available; also 4 flats producing 
about £1,000 p.a. gross. 


6 RECEPTION ROOMS 
MODERN KITCHEN 


Co.'s electricity. 

Estate water. i ‘ oN 
Suitable for private occupation or for school, nursing home, ete. 
Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (W.67422) 


IN THE REIGATE-GODSTONE-EAST GRINSTEAD 
TRIANGLE 


Occupying secluded position in village, close to bus route. 
DELIGHTFUL EARLY TUDOR RESIDENCE 


Modernised yet retaining 
many of its charming old 


CRAWLEY DOWN, SUSSEX 


Near East Grinstead (4 miles). 
FIRST-RATE FREEHOLD VILLAGE PROPERTY 
“OAKLAWN” / 


5 bedrooms, 2 dressing 


Joint Agents: 
HA 


IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACREs. 


features. 

2 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, loggia, 
good kitchen, 

4/6 bedrooms (all h. & c¢.), 


bathroom. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT 
Co.'s services. 
Lovely old barn affording 
garage for 2/3 cars and 
loose box. 
Matured and simply 
displayed grounds with 
woodland, 2 small 
paddocks, ete. 


FREEHOLD £9,500 


Additional land and bungalow can be purchased. 


WATKIN 


& WATKIN, 


Estate Offices, Reigate (Tel. 2330), and 
AMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (8.63826) 


rooms, 2 bathrooms, play 
room, staff bedroom, 
cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, convenient offices, 
Central heating. 

Main electricity and water. 
GARAGE BLOCK 
WITH FLAT 
STABLING 
Garages for 3 cars. 
Greenhouse. Outbuildings. 
CHARMING GARDEN 
with tennis lawn, paddock. 
FINE BUILDING PLOT 
for one house. 


VACANT POSSESSION. FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION 
as a whole or in lots on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1958 
Solicitors: Messrs. GEORGE ee aA & SON, Paddockhall Chambers; Haywards 


Auctioneers: HAMPTON & ere 6, Wricngten Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON; BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS; AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


La 
a “im OBORN & MERCER 


‘forming the principal part of the original house 


OE LET I ROIS 


HYDE PARK 
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28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE 


LOVELY ROMNEY MARSHES 
In an attractive situation on the outskirts of a village. 
1; miles from the station. 

A CHARMING OLD PERIOD HOUSE 
Basically Queen Anne with a Georgian addition. 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main services. 


Brick and tiled garage. 
| Lovely but inexpensive gardens and grounds of — 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY £5,500 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21482) 


BEST PART OF SURBITON 
In a pleasant and convenient position, 14 miles from the 
_ station (London 20 minutes). 
A SPACIOUS WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 


well converted some years ago. 


Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, 4 bedrooms 
(2 with basins), modern bathroom, attic accommodation 
(not in use). 


Well-timbered, inexpensive garden. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT £5,500 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


WEST SUSSEX 


Adjoining lovely old village. 4 miles favoured market town and 
main line station (London 55 minutes). 
LOVELY POSITION. SUPERB PANORAMIC VIEWS. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 
The subject of a large expenditure on improvements and decorations and 
now in good order. 


6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 


Model offices. 
STAFF COTTAGE 


Oil-fired central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 


GARAGE. STABLING 
MODERN COWHOUSE 


Inexpensive grounds, 
pasture and woodland. 


22 ACRES. FREEHOLD. FOR SALE. 


GROsvenor 


261 TTRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
WILTS/GLOS BORDER 


Hunting with the Beaufort and V.W.H. 350 ft. up. 1 miles sea, in small village, under 4 miles Bridport. 


Maintenance grant from Historic Building Association. 
PEMBROKESHIRE 
6 miles from sea; bus service passes. 

Views over the beautiful TEIFY VALLEY 
Shooting, salmon and trout fishing, in neighbourhood. 
EARLY 16th-CENTURY HOUSE 
Hall, 3 reception, 3 bath., 5 bed., attics. Lodge, cottage. 
Garage, stabling. 

Unfailing gravitation water. Main electricity. Telephone. 
Gardens, pasture and woodlands. 


£7,000 FREEHOLD. INCOME £420 p.a. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (15,721) 


7 MILES HORSHAM 


Hour’s rail London. High position with views to South 

Downs. 1 mile village. 

FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOUSE 
Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception (one 28 ft. long), den, 
2 bathrooms, 5-6 bedrooms. Staff flat, living room, 
bathroom, 1-2 bedrooms. 
Full central heating. 
Main electricity and water, Aga. 

Garages, stabling, attested cowhouses. Garage. 
Delightful grounds. Hard tennis court. Pasture field. inexpensive gardens. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (5,882) 


ASHFORD 
(Tel. 25-26) 


Of Special Interest to Yachtsmen. 
ESSEX, ae ESTUARY OF THE BLACKWATER 


A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 
built 1570 with Queen Anne and Georgian additions. 


7 bedrooms (4 with basins), 
bathroom, usual domestic offices, breakfast room. 
Main electricity and water. 

. Fi b. : 
Oil-fired central heating. Main services. Garage. Wenhic couse walled Mitclon 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 


garden, paddock, ete. 
ABOUT 214 ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY £6,250 

Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21479) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21498) 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Delightful Cotswold House of great character. 
Panelled hall, 3 reception, 
Main electricity and water. 
Stabling. T.T. 


6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Oil-fired central heating. 
cowhouse. Charming but 
Hard Tennis Court. Walled 
71/2 ACRES garden. Orchard and ates with ancient ponds. 


Further 7 acres available. 12 A 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (24,979) ° TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (30,998) 


GEERING & COLYER 


For sale by order of the Exors. of the late Mrs. G. Fisher. 
HILLTOP ESTATE, MIDHURST, SUSSEX 


Situate on the outskirts of the lovely old town, 9 miles 
from Haslemere and 12 miles from Chichester. 
THE VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 

comprising 
THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE 
a fine old stone-built house with long low elevations, 
mainly circa 1750, 
and having 5 reception, 12 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Numerous outbuildings. Gardener’s cottage and 
well-timbered grounds. 
HILLTOP FARM 
comprising the farmhouse, buildings, cottage and 
over 58 acres. 
VALUABLE WOODLAND 
A FURTHER COTTAGE 
with grassland and orchard. 
In all ABOUT 97 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE 
(Subject to present tenancies) 


Full details from the Sole Agents: OSBORN 
as above. 


Outbuildings. 


& MERCER, 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Beautiful elevated position amidst unspoilt country. Bletchley and Leighton Buzzard 
5 miles equidistant. 
AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE MINIATURE ESTATE 
With a delightful small house. Well equipped home farm. 3 excellent modernised 
cottages. Garages. Fine walled garden, woodlands, etc., IN ABOUT 147 ACRES 
FRE OLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
. CUMBERLAND & HOPKINS, 40, High Street, Leighton 
2414-5); RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, as above. 


SUSSEX 
High sheltered position close to Ashdown Forest. 

BEAUTIFUL 15th-CENTURY MAN’S HOUSE, fully modernised 

and restored. 
2 reception rooms and central hall (21 ft. 6 ins. by 18 ft. 6 ins.), 4 bedrooms, bath- 
room, spacious attic. Central heating. Main services. 2 Garages. Fine old Sussex 
barn. Range of farmbuildings. Enclosures of pastureland bounded by stream. 

IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,750. 


REIGATE. AT FOOT OF COLLEY HILL 


In a peaceful rural setting. Southern aspect with views over adjoining farm- 
lands. 1 mile station. 


A charming country cottage. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge/dining room, 
kitchen. Main electricity, water and drainage. Garage. Garden about 1/4 ACRE. 


FREEHOLD £3,850. 


Joint Sole Agents: Mess 
Buzzard (Tel. 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London”’ 


£3,500 FREEHOLD DORSET COAST 


SMALL REGENCY PERIOD HOUSE 


Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception, bathroom, 4 bed., wash 
basins (h. and ¢.) in all bedrooms. 


Main electricity. 
Attractive partly walled garden. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (26,747) 


SURREY £6,000 
= mile station (frequent electric trains Victoria and 
London Bridge). 

Bus service near. 

MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE IN 
EXCELLENT ORDER 


Lounge hall, cloakroom, 2 good reception (one over 
30 ft. long), 2 bathrooms, 5-7 bedrooms. 


Main services. 
Garage for 3. Spacious lawns, pool, flower borders. 
21/4 ACRES 
Further land, buildings and cottage available. 


HAWKHURST 
(Tel. 3181-3) 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (996-7), KENT, RYE (3155-6), HEATHFIELD (533-4), AND WADHURST (393), SUSSEX 


LOVELY COUNTRY SITUATION YET CLOSE TO CENTRE OF 
KENT/SUSSEX BORDER VILLAGE 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


With beautifully 
proportioned rooms. 
9 bedrooms (basins), 


3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, Oak floors. 


Aga cooker. 


COTTAGE ANNEXE 
of 4 rooms. 


DANISH PIGGERY 
for 160 and other buildings. 


Pasture and walled 
garden, in all 
15 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £10,500 (mortgage available). 
Apply: Wadhurst Office. 


SUSSEX HILLS, 7 MILES TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
“PHALERON,” ROTHERFIELD 
Short walk village and buses. 


Excellent detached 
post-war bungalow 
residence. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
24-ft. lounge, ete. 


iy 
y yy 


i Uy 
Nearly 2 acres of fertile isi Ves 


land ideally suitable for 
nursery and market 
garden. 


All main services. 


AUCTION SEPTEMBER 26 
(or offers invited beforehand). 


Apply: Tunbridge Wells Office. 
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SUPPLEMENT—6 


GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


WEST SUSSEX 


3 miles main line station. Having long river frontage with fishing rights. 


A VALUABLE T.T. AND ATTESTED 
DAIRY AND STOCK FARM 


+g fie a ATTRACTIVE PERIOD 

i FARMHOUSBH in excellent 

order. Hall, 3 reception 

rooms, 6 bedrooms, bath- 
room, etc. 


T.T,. BUILDINGS includ- 

ing cowstalls for 13 and 

excellent accommodation 

for a pedigree herd of pigs. 

DETACHED COTTAGE 

Garage, old mill house with 
mill stream. 

Main electricity and water. 
Septic tank drainage. 
VACANT 

MOSS POSSESSION 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ABOUT 92 ACRES 


Joint Sole Agents: DONALDSON & SoNs, 94, Jermyn Street, S.W.1 (Whitehall 4516), 
and GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. E.H.T. (1.2358). 


8 MILES HAYWARDS HEATH 


Adjoining golf cowrse, surrounded by Common, accessible 
to buses serving Haywards Heath and Uckfield. 


SMALL FAMILY RESID ENCE 
with 
6 BEDROOMS (5 fitted hand basins), BATHROOM, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, SUN BALCONY, KITCHEN 
with AGA COOKER 


Central heating. 
GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS 
14% ACRES 


FREEHOLD, £9,750 WITH COTTAGE OR 
£6,750 FOR HOUSE ALONE 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
D.L. (#.2260) 


WINCHESTER 
FLEET 
FARNBOROUGH 


NORTH DEVON 


IN A WARM, SUNNY POSITION ON THE SOUTHERN SLOPE OF A 
MOST BEAUTIFUL VALLEY 


Enjoying seclusion only 3 minutes motor drive from sea and station. 
An architect-designed residence planned for easy and economic running. 


miss 


4 bedrooms, luxury 
bathroom and separate 
toilet. 

Cloak room, lounge, 
dining room, study 
and kitchen with 
dining recess. 


Oak flooring to ground 
floor rooms. 


Central heating. Aga 
cooker and Agamatic boiler. 


Brick garage. 


Tastefully laid out garden 
» ie 34 ACRE 


PRICE WITH VACANT POSSESSION £5,900 
In excellent order throughout. 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


PHONES: 76464-5 
GRAMS: ‘‘Guymich,” Exeter 


SOUTH DEVON 


Elevated, but Sheltered position with extensive views over- 
looking Teign Valley, 8 miles from Exeter. 


Main electricity. 
stabling, ete. 
paddock, 53/4 acres, in hand. 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) _ 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


BETWEEN 


LYMINGTON AND MILFORD , 


Unspoiled surroundings, near small village, 1 mile coast 
6 miles main line, London under 2 hours. 
SMALL JACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE 


A perfect example of the period, in small red brick. 5 bed., 
3 bath., 3 ree. rooms. Garage 2 cars. Completely modern- 
ised with main water and electricity, Septic tank drainage, 
Aga cooker, etc. Charming garden and stream with orchard 
and woodland (paddock available). 
£7,500 WITH 2 ACRES 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
R.A.W. (4.3513). 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


25, 


GUY MICHELM 


(T. G. de J. MICHELMORE, F.A.L.P.A., late of RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE) 
MID-DEVON 


Convenient position on outskirts village, 14 miles S.R. 
mainline station Distant views of Dartmoor, 


A stone-built Rectory House in 
hall, 3/4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms and usual offices 
Own water (mains soon). 
Matured timbered grounds, orchard and 
(Additional 8 
FREEHOLD. £3,250 (or nestotene ei 
Sole Agents. 


13, Hobart Place, _ 
Eaton Square, 

5, West Halkin Street, | 

Belgrave Square, {| 

London, S.W.1 # 


HERTFORDSHIRE—14 MILES FROM LONDON 


Enjoying open country views. Within 4 miles of well-known public school. 


A BEAUTIFUL 17th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE with SOUTH ASPECT 


ne 


2 miles from station 
(City 25 mins.). 
Of Tudor origin it was 
restored in the reigns of 
Queen Anne and George 
Il and retains all its 
original features of 
exquisite panelling and 
Adam fireplaces. 

6 bed. and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms. 

(2 intercommunicating). 
Central heating. Main gas, 
water and electricity. 

2 garages. Stabling for 5. 

2 lodges let. 


Park-like grounds of about 5 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD to include fitted carpets, excellent quality 
curtains and other items. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. D.L. (C.4233) 


HAMPSHIRE COTTAGE, £2,650 


In village 6 miles south-west of Basingstoke. 
BRICK AND FLINT, THATCHED ROOF 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2-3 reception rooms, kitchen. (4 
Main services. : 
Garage. Small garden. { 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD iy 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
D.L. (BX.1601). 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 


3 MILES PETERSFIELD, HANTS 
VILLAGE RESIDENCE, MAINLY GEORGIAN 
5 bedrooms (4 fitted basins, h. and ¢.), 2 dressing rooms, 

bathroom, 3 reception rooms and day nursery. 

IDEAL FAMILY HOUSE 
AVAILABLE OCTOBER babes 9 MONTHS. Low 
rent. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


Mount Street, W.1. 
D.L. (€.3630). 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ALDERSHOT 
ALRESFORD 


SOUTH EAST HANTS 
Outskirts well known village close to sailing facilities. } 


Fine residence built of brick and flint. Own secluded grounds in attractive 
country. 


5/6 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 

4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
and KITCHEN 


At present used as two 
flats but readily 
reverted. 


Main services, 


Attractive garden, 
paddock and woodland. 


2 ACRES IN ALL 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 
Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


ORE & CO. 


NORWICH UNION HOUSE 
12, BEDFORD STREET, 
EXETER 


DARTMOOR BORDERS 


South aspect with easy access to open moorland. 
village, 20 miles Exeter. 


Close 


good order. Lounge Attractive small Country House for sale at low 


price of £3,600 (or near). 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 
good offices with Aga, 5 bed. and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, Main electricity and water. Large garage, play- 
room, etc. 1/2-acre mature garden. = 
FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. 
Sole Agents. (Ref. C/19) 


Garage, 


(Ref. R/15) 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


CURTI 
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S & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


and at 
21, HORSEFAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


A COUNTRY HOUSE 9 MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER 


OLD WARREN FARM 


IN THE HEART OF WIMBLEDON COMMON SURROUNDED BY COMMONLAND AND THE GOLF COURSE 


THE LOVELY 


OLD FARMHOUSE 


HAS BEEN BEAUTIFULLY 
RESTORED AND MODERNISED 


to provide a compact and easily run 
property 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS, SUN ROOM, 

5 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, MODERN 

KITCHEN QUARTERS, CLOAKROOM 


GARAGING FOR 3 STABLING FOR 5 
BEAUTIFULLY MAINTAINED 


GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
2 ACRES 


WITH KITCHEN GARDEN AND 


GREENHOUSES 


THIS MOST VALUABLE AND UNIQUE FREEHOLD PROPERTY FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: CurRTIS & HmNsoN, London. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE 


HOUSEKEEPER’S FLATLET 


FIRST-CLASS NEWLY BUILT 
SECONDARY HOUSE 


OF 4 BEDROOMS, LARGE RECEPTION 
ROOM, MODERN KITCHEN AND 


BATHROOM 


FINE 45-FT. STUDIO 


ALFRED SAVILL&SONS associarsn W.H. COOKE & ARKWRIGHT 


5la, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.2 (HOLborn 8741) WITH 


and at CHELMSFORD, GUILDFORD, WIMBORNE and WOKING 


PARK STREET, BRIDGEND, GLAMORGAN 
AND AT CARDIFF, HEREFORD, MOLD AND BANGOR 


IN A COUNTRY DISTRICT BUT CLOSE TO THE INDUSTRIAL CENTRES OF SOUTH WALES 


BRYNGARW, NEAR BRIDGEND, GLAMORGAN 


A STONE-BUILT HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER 
Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, study, 
5 principal bedrooms, 3 secondary bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


OFFICES AND SELF-CONTAINED STAFF 
FLAT 


Central heating. 
4 garages. 
CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT AND STABLES 
Main water and electricity. 


A MODERN LODGE 


54 ACRES OF LAND 


INCLUDING WELL-KNOWN AND 
ATTRACTIVE WILD GARDEN 
CONTAINING A COLLECTION OF RARE 
SHRUBS 
SMALL KITCHEN GARDEN 
AND LAWNS 


THE REMAINDER MOSTLY 
WOODLAND 


The House can be sold with more or 


less land as required. 


View by appointment only with W. H. COOKE & ARKWRIGHT, Bridgend Office (Tel. 1167-8), from whom full particulars can be obtained. 


BRANCASTER, NORFOLK 
2 mile from beach and golf course. 
TO LET ON LEASE 
House standing in sheltered position in a pleasant garden 


and containing 3 reception rooms and the usual offices, 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main water, modern drainage, main electricity. 
Apply: PrrTRE & ALFRED SAVILL & Sons, Market Place, Fakenham (Tel. 2544). 


ESSEX. IN WOODLAND COUNTRY NEAR WITHAM 
(Liverpool Street 50 mins.) 
ATTRACTIVE SUNNY GEORGIAN COTTAGE 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, double reception room, etc. Brick garage. 
Main water, gas, electricity and power. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES. Small stream. 
FREEHOLD £4,500 


ALFRED SAVILLE & SONS, 136, London Road, Chelmsford (Tel. 3353), and London 
flice, as above. 


WARGRAVE-ON-THAMES 
CHARMING BUILDING Bets Apo k 112 ACRES WITH SMALL 


Outline planning permission granted for one private house. 
Main water, electricity and drainage available. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
London Office, as above. 


SUSSEX—NEAR BATTLE 


A CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 


1 mile from station and a short walk from bus stop. In a high position with splendid 
views. 


Particularly easy to run. 
4 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS, 

2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
HALL, CLOAKROOM, 
CHEERFUL KITCHEN, 
GARAGE, ete. 

Part central heating. 


Main water, electricity and 
gas. 


OPEN GROUNDS WITH 
SOME WOODLAND AND 
ATTRACTIVE POOL gp 
RANGE OF GLASSHOUSES AND NUMEROUS FRUIT TREES 
IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £4,250 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Also in association with PETRE & ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, Loddon, Norwich and Fakenham. 
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WILSON & CO. 


SOUTH OF SEVENOAKS 


COUNTRY LIFE—-SE 


23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


SOUTH HANTS—£4,500 FREEHOLD 
Delightful unspoilt and unique setting south of Winchester. 
Easy reach of Fairoak and Bishops Waltham. 


Perfect rural situation between 
Main line station 1 mile ( 


MG 


MELLOWED 17th-CENTURY COTTAGE. 3 bed. EXCEPTIONALLY ATT 

(largest 20 ft. by 13 ft.), bath., 3 reception (lounge 19 ft. 

by 12 ft.), library. Mains. Central heating. Double garage. 

Delightful garden and copse, OVER 1 ACRE. (Nearly 
7 acres pastureland available). 

DONALD DENFORD, 16, Cumberland Place, Southampton 


(Tel, 25412), or WILSON & CoO., as above. 


5 bed. with basins 
modern offices, su 
Mains. Garage for 3. 


2 bath., 3s 
loggia for 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


FARNHAM, SURREY 


In lovely rural surroundings towards beautiful Frensham. | 
+ hourly electric service to Waterloo. Frequent bus service. 


Station under 2 miles— 
Village close by. 


NEW AND INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED HOUSES 
AND BUNGALOWS 


2 


3-4 bedrooms, 1 or 2 reception, etc. Garage. Central heating. All main services. 
PRICES FROM £3,650-£5,000 


CuBiTT & WustT, Farnham Office (Tel. 5261). Refce. OX. 3706. 


SUNNINGDALE 


Tel. Ascot 63 and 64 Tel. 1 and 2 
ROYAL ASCOT SUNNINGDALE 
: ‘ A ; é Retired and secluded situation, few minutes station and golf | — 
Facing the famous heath and race course. 14 miles from station (Waterloo 45 minutes), 6 miles from Windsor. Only about course. F i 


4k miles from pole ground at Smiths Lawn in Windsor Great Park. London 26 miles. 


FIRST TIME IN MARKET FOR ABOUT 45 YEARS 


With some finely pr 
many refinements, i 


period fireplaces, ex 


and study, 5 main bedro 


rooms, 3 bathrooms, 


the subject of an illust 
LiFg. Italian and rose g: 


9-hole putting gree 


ABOUT 334 ACRES. FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
Recommended by Sole Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 


A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. o¢x22¢ ttouey, 


ESTATE OFFICE, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX SURREY 


Phone: 
Crawley 528 
Ripley 2343 


URREY. In quiet peaceful surroundings between Oxted and East Grinstead. 

Delightful Sussex Farmhouse style architect built Residence with hall, 

attractive reception rooms, breakfast room, 5 bedrooms (4 with fitted wash 

basins), 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Garage and 2 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £7,950 


2 


Ref. 8738. 


ho. 250 ARCHITECT DESIGNED HOUSE standing on ridge on road to 

3 Turners Hill (Sussex) with 3 reception rooms and 4 bedrooms all facing 
South. 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Garage and flat. OVER 1 ACRE. A delight- 
ful house but in need of redecoration. Ref. 1245 
SS ee es ee ee 


USSEX. Lovely situation within easy daily reach of London. 


: Picturesque 
period oak beamed house with hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms (oak 
panelled dining room), inglenook, 8 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. Central heating, ete. 


Staff annexe, garages and stabling. Grounds of ABOUT 11/2 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 Ref. 1215 


SURREY BARGAIN. Attractively modernised house of character in 
first-class decorative condition. In rural situation 28 miles from London. 
Oak-beamed lounge hall, cloakroom, 2 charming reception rooms, 5 or 7 bedrooms 
andj3 bathrooms. Garage, 3 cars. Stabling. Matured gardens and paddock 
31/2 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £6,750 or near offer. Ref. 6048. 


45 minutes London). 


GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH SMALL FARMERY 


A ass - is REE ZEROES te 
RACTIVE MODERN LUXURIOUSLY FITTED CHARACTER HOUSE ] 
SET IN BEAUTIFUL TIMBERED GARDENS ib 

taff bed., 3 fine reception, Designed by: Sir Edwin Lutyens and maintained in iH 


Superior cottage. 
grounds with hard court. NEARLY 11 ACRES 
AUCTION, OCTOBER 7 (unless sold privately). 


CUBITT & WEST 


CHANCELLORS & CO. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


floors to all reception rooms, lovely Adam and 


dados and door architraves, etc. 
Lounge hall, drawing room, boudoir, dining room 
day and night nurseries, 5 secondary and staff 
compact domestic offices. 
Central heating. All main services. 

Stabling for 3. Excellént flat over. 
GROUNDS OF GREAT BEAUTY, at one time 


PTEMBER ii, 1958 


GROsvenor 
1441 


SURREY, NEAR GODALMING 


350 ft. up with views to, Hog’s Back. Godalming Station 
14 miles (Waterloo 45 minutes) 


Tonbridge and Sevenoaks. 


rie Nt 


Spoke oe 


Piles 


i 
| 
| 
| 


impeccable order. 3 reception, fine staircase with 60-ft. 

gallery, 5 best bed., 2 bath., staff suite with bathrooms. 

Mains. Central heating. Garage for 3 cars. Cottage. 
FREEHOLD WITH 9 ACRES 


meals, spacious balcony. 
Timbered 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


WEST SURREY 


Near golf course. Lovely view. Haslemere station 5 miles. 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED COMPACT COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Labour saving. 
Many cupboards 
Oak joinery. 

5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms, 


Music or billiards 
room, Cloakroom. 


Convenient offices. 
All main services 
connected. Central 
heating throughout. 
Modern septic tank 
drainage. 
Garage for 2. 
Garden shed. 


Tennis lawn. 


ABOUT 134 ACRES easily kept grounds 
Spinney etc. 


VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 
CuBitt & West, Haslemere Office (Tel. 680/1). Refce. HX.435. 


Absolute seclusion. 


And at Ascot 


oportioned rooms and 
ncluding polished oak 


quisite French carved 


oms and 2 dressing rooms, 


Garage 2 cars. 


CHARMING DETACHED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 

Fully modernised and in excellent order. 2 beds., 

bath., 3 rec., modern kitchen, loggia. Garage. Very 

pretty garden, about 1/2 acre, bordered by a stream. 
PRICE £4,950 

Recommended by Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


(Incorporated with VANDERPUMP & WELLBELOVE) 
17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 54018 and 54019. 


rated article in COUNTRY 
ardens, fish and lily ponds. 


n. Tennis court, etc. 


ORTH HAMPSHIRE. In a pretty village between Hartley Row and 
Basingstoke, 14 miles main line station. A charming Regency house of modest 
size. Lounge hall, cloaks, 3 reception, kitchen with ‘‘Aga,’’ 5-6 bed., 2 bath. AJl 
main services. Central heating. 2 garages. Delightful garden. ABOUT 1 ACRE. 
A compact and well-modernised house we recommend, £7,000. ; 


EAR HENLEY. A delightful cottage residence in a high and choice position. 
2 recep., kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Garden chalet and garage. Old- 
world garden—mainly grass of about 1/2 acre. For Sale by auction by order 
of Executor, September 24 (unless previously sold). 


LMOST adjoining Camberley Heath golf course. Architect-designed 
house in the Georgian style in a delightful and secluded position, 14 miles main 
line station. Lounge hall, cloaks, 3 sitting, 5-6 bed. (basins in 4), bath. Self-contained 
ree rooms and bath. 2 garages. Simple garden with spinney, 11/2 ACRES. 

500. 


a 


[NX a village between Hungerford and Swindon. A modernised 200-year- 


old cottage. 3 bed., bath., 2 recep. Garage and outhouses. Garden and orchard 
1 ACRE. £2,950. 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


SOUTH DEVON 


Ashburton 1 mile, Newton Abbot 8 miles, Torquay 15 miles. 


IN THE DARTMOOR NATIONAL PARK, CLOSE TO WIDDECOMBE-IN-THE-MOOR 


Comprising the whole of the noted village 

of Buckland-in-the-Moor (except the 

church) including with Vacant Posses- 
sion, as separate lots: 


5 PICTURESQUE COTTAGES 
BEARA FARM (81 ACRES) 
LOWER PUDSHAM FARM (44 ACRES) 
NUTWELLS SMALLHOLDING 
(24 ACRES) 


HIGHER AUSEWELL COTTAGES AND 
BUILDINGS 


THE BUCKLAND COURT ESTATE 


WALLED GARDENS 
SWIMMING POOL AND PAVILION AND 
ACCOMMODATION LAND, TOGETHER 
WITH 21 MILES SINGLE BANK FISHING 

IN THE RIVER WEBBURN 
ALSO 8 STOCK-RAISING FARMS FROM 
30 TO 100 ACRES 
ACCOMMODATION LAND AND 
11 COTTAGES 
Let and producing £1,005 10s. per annum 
(gross). 


IN ALL ABOUT 865 ACRES 
Which will be offered for Sale by Auction 
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PARISH HALL 
BUCKLAND COURT (DERELICT) WITH 
4 ACRES 


(unless sold privately meanwhile) in lots 

at The Commercial Hotel, Newton 

Abbot, on Wednesday, October 1, 1958, 
at 2.30 p.m. 


Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066), and 14, Curzon Street, London, W.1 (Tel. Grosvenor 6291), and provinces; 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 
Solicitors: Messrs. BOYCE, HATTON & CO., 12, Tor Hill Road, Castle Circus, Torquay (Tel. 25343/4). 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Between Peterborough (12 miles) and Oundle (3 miles). 
VACANT POSSESSION OF VIRTUALLY THE WHOLE 


POLEBROOK HALL ESTATE OF 52 ACRES 
comprising : 
4 BEAUTIFULLY MODERNISED 
RESIDENCES 
Superbly equipped and in faultless order. 
THE HALL, A JACOBEAN MANOR 
HOUSE with a wealth of oak panelling. 
Available with 134 acres at a very low 
price. 

MODEL PEDIGREE PIG REARING UNIT 
for 800/1,000, with 8 acres. 
FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS with hollow 
tiled floors, etce., and TWEED JOHNSON 
FATTENING HOUSE 
STABLE BLOCK—FOR CONVERSION 


Attractive sites in the village. Also accom- 
modation land and buildings (let). 


Barn Cottage (Lot 5) The M odern Kitchen, Blue House (Lot 3) 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS (unless previously sold) at PETERBOROUGH, on 24th SEPTEMBER, 1958 
Particulars, apply: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. Solicitors: GREENWOODS, Priestgate, Peterborough (Tel. 3424). 


SUSSEX—BETWEEN HAYWARDS HEATH (6 MILES) AND ASHDOWN FOREST 


ON HIGH GROUND CLOSE TO A FAVOURITE VILLAGE 
18th-CENTURY HOUSE OF RARE QUALITY (DATED 1702 AND 1720) 


WITH HIGH CEILINGS, BEAUTIFULLY y FIRST-CLASS OUTBUILDINGS ENCLOSING A 


MAINTAINED AND EQUIPPED AND COURTYARD AND INCLUDING ROOMS 
OCCUPYING AN EXCEPTIONAL SITE WITH 

Gad LE TO BUNGALOW 
UNINTERRUPTED SOUTHERLY VIEWS TO Se ieee ap Ae hae 


THE DOWNS 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS (LARGEST 
33 FT. BY 18 FT. 6 INS.), 6 FIRST-FLOOR 
BEDROOMS 


COTTAGE 
CONNOISSEUR’S GARDEN WITH 
ORNAMENTAL WATER 
KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, ETC. 


DRESSING ROOM 
3 BATHROOMS 


{ 


2 f 3 ABOUT 51) ACRES 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 


INCLUDING A GOOD SERVICE 
COTTAGE 


COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 
(AUTOMATIC STOKER) 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Adjoining farms and woodlands up to a total of 620 acres are available by arrangement. 


Strongly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: WOOD & WALFORD EVES & THAIR, East Grinstead (Tel. 67), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 30.3020 CRE) 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Welwyn 3 miles. 


DELIGHTFUL VILLAGE HOUSE 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Banbury 8 miles. Oxford 15 miles. Deddington 3 miles. 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


MALT HOUSE FARM, DUNS TEW, OXON 


ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE 
3-4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 2 SITTING ROOMS, KITCHEN 


5 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
LOUNGE HALL 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 


Main electricity. 
Main electricity and water. 


SUBSTANTIAL AND ADEQUATE FARM BUILDINGS. COTTAGE 
ABOUT 158 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT THE WHITE LION HOTEL, BANBURY, 
ON SEPTEMBER 18th 


Own water supply. 


Garage. Outbuildings. 
Pleasant garden. 


ABOUT 314 ACRES 


Aucti ticul f the Land Agents: 
iy” Anes : PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 

Further particulars from Messrs. RUMBALL & EDWARDS, 58, St. Peter’s 

Street, St. Albans, Herts (Tel. 54516), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


Messrs. MAXWELL & STILGOE, 21, Marlborough Road, Banbury (Tel. 
2009), or the Auctioneers: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


mee 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER ii, 1958 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


| SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES | 


Telephones: 


2481 
REGent | 2482 


RURAL ESSEX. IN THE RODINGS. NEAR DUNMOW 


Surrounded by unspoiled agricultural country 30 miles from London. 
UNIQUE PERIOD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY WITH MODEL FARM ATTACHED 
: : Fascinating 17th-century Cottage-residence of character in the NE 


traditional Essex style of architecture. Recently the subject of 
. considerable expenditure and in immaculate order. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, LABOUR- 
SAVING OFFICES 


Central heating. Electric light, excellent water supply. 


Very lovely grounds with attractive garden room easily converted into 
bungalow-cottage with 3 rooms, 


FINE OLD BARN. DOUBLE GARAGE 
Erected by the present owner at considerable expense is the model 
pig farm suitable for pedigree stock with concrete roadways and 
fine range of brick constructed pigsties and buildings. 


THE HOME OF THE RODING HERD OF LANDRACE PIGS 
ABOUT 11 ACRES, JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE 
ONLY £10,750 


Easy reach Ongar, Bishop’s Stortford, Chelmsford and Epping. 


x 


We 


Sole Agents: F. L. Mpromr & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel.: Regent 2481). 


WEST SUSSEX. Near Cowdray Park Polo and Golf 


Lovely situation. Secluded yet accessible. 


ON THE FRINGE OF MIDHURST. Beautiful view to Goodwood and 
Downs in the near distance. 


First time in market 
since built for present 
owner, 1937. 

An extremely charming 
house in about 1? acres; 
profusely timbered and will 
appeal to garden lover. 
3 reception rooms, oak 
and teak floors. 3 double 
bedrooms, 2 singles, all 
with basins. 
Complete central heating 
from Watts boiler. Main 
services. Double garage. 
Well sited in this greatly 
sought-after locale. 

1 hour Waterloo via 8 
miles’ drive to Haslemere. 


VALUED FOR SALE AT £8,500 


Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., as above. 


A Home and an Investment. RYE, SUSSEX 


Adjacent to the Parish Church. 
In the fascinating Cinque Ports town. 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


12 rooms, 4 baths. 


Tranquil, protected 
position. Adapted as 4 
flats. 3 let furnished, 1 

owner-occupied and 
available with possession. 
Hasily reconvertible into 
one unit for family or 
suitable for nursing. home. 
Ample scope for latter in 

the town. 


AN < ve Has interesting history. 
FOR SALE AT £6,000 
Existing tenancies can be continued or vacant possession of whole given 
with reasonable notice. 
Provides good income. 


Agents: F. L. Mercer & OCo., as above. 


RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE 


(in amalgamation with HHRBERT FULFORD & CHORLEY) 
82, QUEEN STREET, EXETER (Tel. 74072/3) 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON, SOUTH DEVON 


In a good residential district, easy reach of town centre and beaches. 
ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


standing in approx. 
11/, ACRES of gardens. 


8 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 
LOUNGE 
DINING ROOM 
LIBRARY, STUDY 
KITCHEN 


GARAGE AND 
STABLE 


All main services. 


PRICE £6,000 


Full particulars from the Agents, as above. 


QUIET & SECLUDED SETTING IN NORTH BUCKS 


Conveniently removed from main roads, midway between Bletchley and Buckingham. 
Good service of trains from Bletchley Station to London and the Midlands. Hasy 
reach Aylesbury and Northampton. By road London is 55 miles. 


FASCINATING 350-YEARS-OLD COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 
With artistic thatched 


roof. Carefully restored 
and modernised. 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


Mains 


GARAGE 


OLD ENGLISH 
GARDEN 


£3,600 


Agents: F, L. Mercer & Co., as above. 


PULBOROUGH, W. SUSSEX. 75 minutes London 


Open south view to long range of Downs. 
IN THE “SUPER CLASS” FOR QUALITY AND DESIGN 


Artistic modern house built 1954 for present owner. 


of 
es 


Planned especially for 
very easy and 
economical upkeep. 
Oak-floored lounge 18 ft. 

3 ft. 


by 1 5 
Large kitchen with Aga and 
dining extension. Cloak- 
room, Tiled bathroom, 4 
bed-rooms well furnished 
with wardrobe cupboards. 
Main services, 

17 ft. 6 ins, garage. 
Charming garden well 
planted with trees. Large 

‘area of rough grass. 
Pleasant. situation 1 mile 
village. Same distance 
from West Sussex golf club. 


OFFERED AT £5,400 
Well below actual cost. 


Agents: F. L. MERGER & CO., as above. 


BURROWS & CO. 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 
39-41, BANK STREET, ASHFORD, KENT (Tel. 1294-8) 


EAST KENT 
In the heart of the fruit-growing district. 
The attractive Small Residential and Agricultural Estate 
NORTON COURT, NR. SITTINGBOURNE 


Delightful Georgian 
Residence. Attractive 
gardens and grounds. 


Domestic buildings. 


Modern farm and dairy 
buildings. 


Manager’s house. 
2 cottages. 


41 acres excellent cherry, 

apple and pear orchards 

and 43 acres pasture 
suitable for fruit. 
Total 91 acres. 


Possession. 


For sale privately or by auction at Canterbury on September 20, 1958, 

at 3 p.m. i 
Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers or Messrs. FIELDING & PEMBROOK, 
Solicitors, Burgate, Canterbury. 


2295 | 
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| HARRODS OFFICES 


felegrams: 


‘Estate, Harrods, London” 32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
FELDEN MANOR, BOXMOOR 


UNIQUE PERIOD PROPERTY 


With possibly the best motor access to the City 
and West End (25 miles), and a few miles of the 
new London-Yorkshire motorway. 


PARTS XVIIth CENTURY— 
MAIN ROOMS FACE SOUTH 


Hall, cloaks, 3 reception rooms, playroom, 
5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 further bedrooms. 


Oil central heating. 
SUPERIOR MODERN DETACHED STAFF COTTAGE 
3 GARAGES 
Non-attention tennis court. 


7-8 ACRES 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


g é “Lavishly equipped and vast sums recently spent 
3 . SS on very effective restoration and modernisation.” 


55 Zs 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN 2 LOTS, AT THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, 32-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1, on 
WEDNESDAY, 15th OCTOBER, 1958. 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. HAMNETT, RAFFETY & Co., Opposite The Post Office, Beaconsfield (Vel. 1290/1); also at High Wycombe, Princes Risborough and Farnham Common; 
and HARRODS LTD., Local Office, 112, High Street, Berkhamsted (Tel. 666); Head Office, 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 (Vel. KE Nsington 1490, Extn. 810). 


AUCTION SEPTEMBER 24 NEXT AT CHICHESTER LONG DITTON 
(unless previously sold). 


DROVERS, EAST LAVANT, SUSSEX 


Pleasant situation in quiet road on borders of Surbiton and Esher. 


CONVENIENT HAMPTON COURT PARK AND FAVOURITE 


In a Downland village 3 miles from Chichester and close to Goodwood. REACHES OF THE THAMES 
A charming period Delightful detached 
Cottage in excellent Cottage-style 
condition and fully Residence built 1950/1, 
modernised. in good order 
throughout. 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS HALL, CLOAKROOM, 
(one 21 ft. by 17 ft. 9 in.) 2 RECEPTION 
CLOAKROOM 3 BEDROOMS 
5 BEDROOMS BATHROOM 
BATHROOM SEPARATE W.C, 
LARGE KITCHEN Main services 
Part central heating. Oak block floors. 
GARAGE GARAGE 
= 4 Le to Be 7 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN OF 14 ACRE PLEASANT GARDEN WITH FRONTAGE OF ABOUT 60 FT. 
Joint Auctioneers, Messrs. WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, South Street, Chichester FREEHOLD £5,750 


(Tel. 3031, 5 lines) and 7 branch offices, and HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans 


Si A ts: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KENsington 1490, Extn. 810). vie -Seents os ; ee 


(KENsington 1490, Hatn. 828). 


FOLKESTONE. Best Residential Part CHELTENHAM 2 MILES 
3 5 Unique position, completely unspoilt yet so close to this attractive town. Easy walk 
5 minutes station, + mile from the sea, of buses. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE A DELIGHTFUL PERIOD COTTAGE 

WITH 2 GOOD ATTRACTIVE HALL 

RECEPTION ROOMS 2 LIVING ROOMS 

(LOUNGE 25 ft.) 3 BEDROOMS 

4-6 BEDROOMS GARAGE 2 CARS 

DRESSING ROOM GARDEN ROOM 

BATHROOM GREENHOUSE 


° 5 Main Electricity and Water. 
All Co.’s mains. Parquet ae 
flooring. Central heating. Modern Drainage. 
Charming old-world garden 


GOOD GARAGE with many fruit trees 


Well-established garden, 
in all about 1/2 ACRE ABOUT 13 ACRE 
ONLY £4,900 FREEHOLD FREEHOLD £4,450. POSSESSION 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(KENsington 1490, Extn. 809). (KENsington 1490, Eatn. 809). 


"TWIXT BRIDPORT AND DORCHESTER 


Unspoilt village, 4 miles Dorset coast. 


SHUTE HAYE, WALDITCH, NEAR BRIDPORT 


ee KK "OE ho | STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
ee SS ee on 2 fioors. South aspect. Lovely views. 


PRETTY HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 GOOD BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS, BRIGHT KITCHEN, ETC. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. STABLING, ETC. 
Main electric Vight. Water by gravitation. 


WELL-TIMBERED DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 
(Partly walled) 


Specimen trees, tennis lawn, charming water garden, 
walled kitchen garden, hillside paddock, in all 
ABOUT 714% ACRES 


AUCTION 15th OCTOBER NEXT (unless sold previously). 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. WM. Morry & Sons, 50. East Street, Bridport (Yel. 2078), and HARRODS LTD,, 32, 34 and 36, Hans i r 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Yel. KE Nsington 1490, Extn, 806/810). STAIRCASE HALL 
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BRIGHTON | 


Pao FOX & SONS 
SOUTHAMPTON WORTHING 
MID-SUSSEX DORSET LANGDOWN FIRS, HYTHE 


In village, only 12 miles from Brighton. 


PAL ear tts MODERNISED 16th-CENTURY 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, dining room, cloakroom, 
work room (suitable conversion to third reception room). 
Main water, electricity and drainage. Old-world garden. 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 117- 118, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


DORSET 


3 miles Yetminster Station. 6 miles Sherborne. 
position with extensive views. 


Brick and stone residence originally a shooting box. 


Delightful 


dr s, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, kitchen 
with Aga cooker. Main services. Part central heating. 
2 garages. Pleasant grounds with fine timber and speci- 
men trees. Kitchen garden. Paddock and orchard. 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 
mouth (Tel. 6300). 


R. 


Blandford 2 miles. 
CHARMING MODERNISED COTTAGE RESI- 
DENCE on main road. Suitable private occupation 
Newly thatched, 
painted. 


or teas. cream washed and 


3 bedrooms, bath., 2 rec. rooms. Garage. Garden. 
Main electricity and water. 

PRICE £2,900 FREEHOLD (near offer considered) 

Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 


mouth. Tel. 6300. 
BETWEEN 


WINCHESTER AND ROMSEY 
Occupying a secluded position overlooking farmland yet 
close to bus services. 
WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


receptio 
with dining area. 


4 bedrooms, 
cloakroom, 


excellent bathroom, 2 
well-equipped kitchen 
Double garage. 
Oil-fired central heating. Main services. 
Well-laid-out garden of ABOUT 14 ACRE 
OFFERS ON £5,250 CONSIDERED 
Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 
Tel. 25155%(4 lines). 


m rooms, 


Ideal as a family residence or small: Gate House. Close to 
the hee Forest, Beaulieu and the pasate oe 


Substantial Detached Residence. 6 bedrooms, bath- 
room, lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, breakfast room, 
kitchen and offices. Excellent outbuildings, including © 
garage, workshop and store sheds. 
Garden of about 12 ACRE 
AUCTION SEPTEMBER 30, unless previously sold. 
Solicitors: Messrs. SHARP, HARRISON, TURNER & CO., 
Holyrood Chambers, 125, High Street, Southampton. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. PRING & Co., ‘40, The Avenue, 
Southampton. Tel. 22171. Fox & SONS, 32- 34, London 
Road, Southampton. Tel. 25155 (4 lines). 


HOVE, SUSSEX 


In a premier residential eaten on bus route to Brighton 
Station, ane enjoying We views to the sea. 


Imposing residence with full central heating. 6 bed- 
rooms (4 h. and ¢.), 2 tiled bathrooms, cloaks, 3 excellent 
reception rooms, billiard/games room, breakfast room 
and kitchen. Oil-fired boiler and immersion heater. Double 
garage. Delightful well-maintained grounds. In all 
about 34 ‘Acre. PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 117-118 Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


ee rr es SoS a EMITS oh ete ttt 


B. TAYLOR & SONS 


16, PRINCES STREET, YEOVIL (Tel. 2074-5-6) also at SHERBORNE (99), MARY COURT, BRIDGWATER (3456-7), and 16, MAGDALEN STREET, EXETER (56043) 


DORSET/WILTS BORDER 


Outskirts pretty village. 


IDEAL FAMILY COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS, SCULLERY, KITCHEN 


5 BEDROOMS 
COTTAGE. GARAGE 


Part-walled mature garden 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 


A BARGAIN AT £3,750 


Apply Yeovil Office. 


A. T. MORLEY HEWITT, 


Est. 1765 FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTS 


GEORGIAN VILLAGE HOUSE 


Salisb ury 10 miles. 


POSSESSION IN SPRING 1959 
£5,950 


F.R.LC.S., F.A.1. 


Main water and electricity, 
modern drainage. 


Small walled garden. 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS, STUDY, 
5 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 


Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. 


SOUTH SOMERSET 


8 miles Yeovil 


HAMSTONE PERIOD RESIDENCE 


TASTEFULLY MODERNISED 


MODEL KITCHEN 
BATHROOMS 


Central heating. 


‘ Excellent outbuildings, garden and orchard 51/2 ACRES 


£6,750 


Modern Bungalow available if required at £1,500 


Tel. 2121 


5 BEDROOMS 


BATHROOM 
CLOAKS Perfect country setting 
3 RECEPTION with trout stream. 
ROOMS 3 reception, cloakroom, 


1 OR 7 ACRES 


able deep litter) 


2 GARAGES 


Cottage). 


POWELL & PARTNER 


and at Edenbridge, Caterham and Oxted 


CROWBOROUGH AND UCKFIELD—BETWEEN 
AN OLD IRONMASTER’S HOUSE DATING TO 1500 


Modernised and of great charm and antiquity. 


modern American kitchen, 
5 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms 


Outbuildings (used profit- 


POWELL & PARTNER, Forest Row (Tel. 363), Sussex. 


Apply Yeovil Office. 


FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 


also 
character building (plans . 
passed for conversion to z 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER | 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056). 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


By direction of the Executors of the late Miss G. M. Yule. 


HERTFORDSHIRE—LONDON ONLY 19 MILES 


Between St. Albans 4 miles and Radlett 2% miles. 


THE HANSTEAD ESTATE, ABOUT 712 ACRES 


‘ HANSTEAD HOUSE, in excellent order and : 
attractively situated in beautiful gardens and 
grounds. 4 fine reception rooms, 5 principal 
bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 6 secondary bedrooms. 
26 MODERN OR MODERNISED HOUSES 
“WOODSIDE?” A comfortable country house. 
6 FIRST-CLASS ATTESTED FARMS— 
exceptionally well equipped with houses, 
buildings and cottages including the well-known 
Hanstead Stud Farms. 

The Riding School. 
Accommodation land and woodland. 
The whole estate carrying substantial tax relief. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
(except 5 properties) 

For sale by Auction as a whole, in blocks 
or lots at the Town Hall, Watford, 
on Thursday, October 2 at 2 p.m. 
(unless sold previously) 


LOT 3. NEW LODGE LOT 1. HANSTHAD HOUSE 
Solicitors: Messrs. PENNINGTON & Son, 64, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
Chartered Surveyors: Messrs. GERALD EvkE & Co., 5 and 6, Queen Street, Mayfair, W.1 (Grosvenor 2271). 
Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKDR, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office as above. 


By direction of HE, J, Williams, Esq. 
‘i Behe BERKS—OXON BORDER 


rs mi i hy 3 miles. : 
ge ae eer 10 miles, “Sherborne 13 miles Wallingford 2 miles, Henley 11 miles, Oxford 12 miles, London 46 miles. 


PRESTON 
| SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE CRownmansu 
i Well situated in pleasant Eee OXON 
| village and enjoying FRONTAGES TO A 
i complete privacy. LOVELY REACH 
| 3 RECEPTION ROOMS OF THE THAMES 
5 BEDROOMS 9 SUPERB 
BATHROOM BUILDING SITES 
KITCHEN 


For the erection of 


Main water and electricity. Acbhitect desiened 


Modern drainage. 


V4 properties 

| GARAGE AND Main water, electricity and 
STABLE BLOCK drainage. 

! Attractive gardens For sale by auction 

| running down to river in 9 Lots. 


i 3 
Tnalipneaklygn apace on September 30, 1958 


t th 
PRICE £3,750 at the panceek Hotel, 


Sole Agents: 


Oe 
ae 
: é Solicitors: Messrs. SuADE, Son & TAYLOR, 7, St. Martin’s Street, Wallingford 
| Srrurr & PaRKHR, Lorts & WARNER, Manor Office, Beaulieu, Hants. (Tel. 377). Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, LorTs & WARNER, 14, St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 55232) 


UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE 


NORFOLK—SUFFOLK BORDER 


Lovely position on high ground. 
A QUIET EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY. The subject of recent heavy expenditure, beautifully fitted and decorated, ready to walk into. 


Believed to date from early 18th century, 
this lovely house stands in a small park, is 
approached by a drive and contains—on two 
floors only: Hall, 3 sitting rooms, first-class 
modern offices with Aga cooker, stainless steel 
sink and all labour-saving equipment, 4 princi- 
pal bedrooms, 1 staff bedroom, 2 dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. (These include 2 perfectly 
appointed suites.) 

Oil-fired and thermostatically controlled central 
heating and hot water system. Main electricity 
and water. 

Excellent bathroom and sanitary fittings of 
first-class quality. 

GOOD COTTAGE FOR GARDENER 
2 OTHER COTTAGES 
Useful stable and garage block and other 
outbuildings. 

Lovely garden, mainly walled. Park and 


spinney, 
IN ALL 20 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION (except for small part of land let). - 


Highly recommended by Owner’s Agents: StRuTT & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, Head Office as above. 
or 11, Museum Street, Ipswich (Tel. 51203) 


ORMISTON KNIGHT & PAYNE W. H. PETERSEN & SON 


BELL PARADE, GLEBE WAY, WEST WICKHAM, KENT 
BROCKENHURST, HANTS. Tel. 3320. f , ’ ’ 
. ‘ 3 e Telephone: Springpark 6767/8. After office hours: Hurstway 5181 
and at Bournemouth, Ferndown, Ringwood, Highcliffe and Barton-on-Sea. P EATS (open is dayicatarday) Yes 


IN FAVOURITE NEW FOREST CENTRE WEST DORSET COAST 


Only a short walk from shopping centre and main-line station. Commanding wonderful views over Weymouth Bay, Portland Bill and 
THIS ATTRACTIVE WELL BUILT HOUSE the Dorset Hills. Views that can never be impaired. 

3 OEE Enjoying a_ secluded Southern aspect. Close i : Nee 

é . position overlooking to bus route. In first- (ee b 

the open forest. rate order throughout. : 5 

Containing Hall and 3 sitting rooms 

Hall, Cloakroom, (lounge 23 ft. by 14 ft.), 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Lounge (19 ft. by 13 ft.), separate w.c. Cloakroom 


Dining Room with basin and w.c. 
(17 ft. by 12 ft.), Main electricity and power. 
Kitchen, seullery, etc. Company's water. Septic 
4 peared (2 byand C.)» tank drainage. 
ressing room, ae 
Ree con aad G3 Deane docks adaptors 
ieee surround the house. 


cA E Early vacant possession 

All main services given. J ; 
is si i i oundings and stands in a PRICE FREEHOLD £7,250 

Par grop spec enor Lee aapeill, poacerak epee si A Inspected and thoroughly recommended by the Head Agents: 


CHARMING SHELTERED GARDEN W. H. PETERSEN AND SON, Bell Parade, Glebe Way, West Wickham, Kent. 
PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD Telephone: Springpark 6767/8, and whose Offices are open all day Saturdays. 


" 
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R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, wai | 


WARWICKSHIRE HUNT. Between Warwick and Banbury 


THE IMPORTANT HEAVILY TIMBERED 


THE FINE 
18th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
OF ARCHITECTURAL 

AND 
HISTORIC INTEREST 


MAGNIFICENT STABLE BLOCK 
ATTRIBUTED TO GIBBS 
PICTURESQUE LODGE 
GARDEN COTTAGE 
GARDENS. PRIVATE CHAPEL 


Illustrated particulars (price 10s.) from the Auctioneer 
or the Solicitors: Mes 


Also at 7, BROAD STREET, 
WOKINGHAM 
(Tel. 777-8 and 63) 


COMPTON VERNEY ESTATE. 464 ACRES 


COMPTON LAKE AND 
HBAVILY STOCKED WOODLANDS 


ALL WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


THE HOME FARM of 393 Acres (in Lots) t; | 
let at £591 per annum. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS AT 
THE TOWN HALL, STRATFORD-ON- 
AVON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 AT 
3.30 p.m. 
(where not sold privately meanwhile) 


R. C. Knicut & Sons, 2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 27161), or as above, 
Minis & REEVE, 74, The Close, Norwich (Tel. 21587). 


And at STOWMARKET, NORWICH, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, CAMBRIDGE, HADLEIGH, HOLT and TONBRIDGE, KENT 


MARTIN & POLE 


Also at 4, BRIDGE STREET, CAVERSHAM 
(Tel. Reading 72877) and 96, EASTON STREET, 
HIGH WYCOMBE (Tel. 3925) 


(INCORPORATING WATTS & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading (Tel. 50266) 


WITH RIVER FRONTAGE. 


IN FAULTLESS CONDITION. 


SOUTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Overlooking the Thames. One mile from station to Padding- | High grownd within a mile of Pangbourne Station. Standing London 30 miles. Suitable guest house, nursing home or 


ton. inits own secluded gardens of about 1 Acre. Handy for river. 


This spacious detached House comprises 5 bedrooms, 4 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, sep. w.c., lounge- 
bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, cloaks. Garage hall, 2 other rec., kitchen, scullery, ete. New garage. 


other purposes. 


10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 fine reception rooms, 
modern offices, all on 2 floors. Extensive outbuildings. 


and pleasant terraced garden with riverside lawn having | Attractive formal gardens and well stocked orchard of Parklike ground of over 2 ACRES. The whole recently | 


170-ft. riverside frontage. For sale at the bargain about 1 ACRE. Gas, water, electricity, modern drainage. 
g : PRICE £5,750 


price of £3,950 or offer. 


——— | 


HAMNETT, RAFFETY & CO. | 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND THE CHILTERNS 


HIGH WYCOMBE 

(Tel, 2576) 

PRINCES RISBOROUGH 
(Tel. 744) 


By Order of Executors. 


VALE OF AYLESBURY 
In delightful old village with all amenities. 
CHARMING MODERNISED COTTAGE 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN 
BATHROOM 
3 BEDROOMS 


Garage and 
extensive outbuildings 


MAIN SERVICES 


Garden and 
paddocks, 


IN ALL 212 ACRES 


PRICE £3,850 FREEHOLD 
Apply Princes Risborough Office (Tel. 744-5). 


MOLDRAM, CLARKE & EDGLEY 


Chartered Surveyors 
155-6, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD, AND AT WOKING 


BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 


In the favoured Tillingbourne Valley with views to St. Martha’s. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL CHALET STYLE PROPERTY 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, bathroom, 4 bedrooms. 
Garage. Small garden. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 
£3,750 FREEHOLD 
Guildford Office (Tel. 67281). 


GUILDFORD 4 MILES 


An unique small country property for the discerning purchaser situate in a quiet private 
road close to buses and about 1} miles from West Clandon station. 


DETACHED SEMI-BUNGALOW OF QUALITY 
comprising: 
Lounge/hall, large lounge, dining room, study, kitchen, 3 double bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


Large garage. Oil-fired boiler for central heating and hot water. 
Beautiful secluded grounds of just over 1 ACRE 
£6,250 FREEHOLD 


Guildford Office (Tel. 67281). 


the subject of considerable expenditure. 
PRICE £8,950 FREEHOLD 


BEACONSFIELD 

(Tel. 1290) 

FARNHAM COMMON 
(Tel. 109) 


FARNHAM COMMON 
CHARMINGLY CONVERTED COACH HOUSE AND COTTAGE 
in partly walled garden. 
4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Garage. 
PRICE £6,250 
Apply Farnham Common Office (Tel. 109). 


TO LET 
A TITLED GENTLEMAN’S 3-BEDROOMED COTTAGE 
With delightful views over open countryside. 


Fully Furnished. 15 gns. per week. 2-3-year let. 
Apply Farnham Common Office (Tel. 109). 


5; WANTED 


House, Bungalow or Cottage, with river frontage. 4 
BETWEEN BOURNE END AND HENLEY 
Replies in confidence to Dr. S., High Wycombe Office (Tel. 2576-9) 
Usual commission required, 


C. M. STANFORD & SON 


23, HIGH STREET, COLCHESTER. Tel. 3165 (4 lines). 
CHARMING OLD MILL HOUSE in picturesque village convenient for Sudbury 
and Bury St. Edmunds. The ancient Mill is included in the property. 
The Mill House provides 4 bedrooms, box room, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 
kitchen, etc. Main electricity, water and gas. Main drainage available shortly. Range 
of useful outbuildings, Garden ABOUT 1/4 OF AN ACRE. The house requires 
repair and modernisation but is offered at the very attractive PRICE OF £2,000. 
(D.2158/93). 
N THE ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER. Outskirts of small viage ih unspoilt 
countryside. Typical East Anglian oak-framed Cottage which has been 
restored and modernised. Well planned accommodation providing large lounge 
hall, sitting room, dining room, kitchen and cloakroom. 3 bedrooms and bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. Private drainage. Garage and secluded well kept garden 
of about 1 ACRE. Very reasonable outgoings. FREEHOLD £3,500. 
(D.2168/145). 
OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF THE TUDOR PERIOD. Amid delightful 
countryside close to Lavenham and Kersey. about 10 miles from Colchester. Com-= 
pletely private position in the centre of its own garden. 2 very attractive 
reception rooms, comfortable study, kitchen, 4 bedrooms and bathroom, Main 
electricity and main water. Modern automatic drainage. Garage in keeping with the 
house. Range of attractive outbuildings. Large greenhouse and about 1 1/2 ACRES. 
This property is scheduled as a building of special architectural and historical 
interest. FREEHOLD £4,750. (1D.1964/60). 
AHomeE OF CHARM AND CHARACTER in old world village 6 miles Col- 
chester main line station (London 75 minutes). A combination of Georgian 
and Tudor Architecture combining the best features of both periods. Hall, 
cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, study and well fitted kitchen. 5 bedrooms and 
bathroom. Main electricity, water and drainage. Excellent outbuildings providing 
garage and studio, A secluded and partly walled garden bounded by part. of the 
es Thoroughly recommended for inspection. FREEHOLD £5,250. 
1355 a 


THE HOUSE STANDS IN A FINE PARK OF 
6 ACRES 
‘and contains 3 fine reception rooms, 5 bedrooms and 
2 bathrooms with 4 more rooms and bath above if 
required. 
Central heating. Mains electricity and water. 
FINE GARAGE BLOCK, COTTAGE AND LODGE 


Easily maintained grounds, walled kitchen garden, 
orchard and paddock. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE £9,750 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: 


CROWBOROUGH, 


On high ground, 


CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, 


HALL, CLOAKROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
4 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


Excellent modern offices. 
Main services. 


Complete oil-fired 
central heating. 


Garage, large summerhouse, outbuildings. 
Delightful gardens, about 11/7, ACRES. 


within 10 mins. 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER ii, 
BERNARD THORPE & PAR’TNERS 
LONDON AND OXTED HEREFORD YORK DARLINGTON NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 


MODERNISED MANOR HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 


Within a few miles of South Devon coast with views of the sea. 


SUSSEX 


walk of the station and shops. 


BEING A WING OF A MANOR HOUSE 


OFFERED AT THE LOW PRICE OF £7,250 FOR QUICK SALE 


INSPECTED BY THE OWNER’S AGENTS AND RECOMMENDED as one of the most attractive properties 


in the district. 


Details from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 


Oxted, Surrey (Tel.: Oxted 2375). 


1958 


INTENSIVE FARM COMPRISING 50 ACRES 
OF RICH LAND 


with ultra modern dairying buildings and Danish 
piggeries also available if required. 


The quality of land and buildings is quite exceptional 

and the farm was for many years the home of champion 

prize-winning Jersey dairy herd, Landrace and Large 
White pigs. 


“BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS (West End Office). 


WEST KENT 


GENUINE EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE 


available at a bargain price. 


The lovely old house stands in a 40-ACRE park, 
in the centre of a large estate, but is within half a 
mile of the railway station. 


It contains much fine panelling and other features, and 

provides a fine galleried hall, 5 reception rooms, 7 prin- 

cipal bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms and 
ample staff rooms. 


Oil-fired heating. Main electricity and water. 
CHARMING SECONDARY RESIDENCE 
COTTAGE, FLAT, STABLING AND GARAGES 


FOR SALE WITH 46 ACRES 
Any reasonable offer would be submitted. 


Recommended by BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS. 


West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, Mayfair, W.1 (GRO. 2501). 


Head Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, 


8.W.1. Branches at Maylord 


Chambers, Hereford; St. Helen’s Square, York; 25, High Row, Darlington; 8, Central Arcade, Grainger St., Newcastle; Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas St., Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey. 


Also at DURSLEY 
Tel. DURSLEY 2695 


DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE 


STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Established 1772 
Tel. STROUD 675-6 


By Direction of C. H. Guyatt, Esq. 


COTSWOLDS 


On the edge of Minchinhampton Common (vested in the National Trust) and Golf 
Course, and accessible to Cheltenham, Cirencester and Gloucester. 
from Stroud (3% miles) to Paddington (under 2 hours) and from Kemble (9 miles) 


non-stop in 1% hours. 


TWO TREES CORNER, MINCHINHAMPTON 
A perfect small modern 


By Direction of Mrs. Limbrick. 


Express train service 


COTSWOLDS 


Occupying a magnificent position on the edge of Minchinhampton Common and Golf 
Course, and commanding extensive views. 


HAWTHORNS, AMBERLEY 


LOUNGE HALL 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


SUPPLEMENT—15 


Cotswold Residence, 
beautifully built in 
mellowed stone 
and planned for 


Comfortable domestic offices with 
Aga cooker. 


3 double bedrooms and 4 single 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 
3 ACRES of Pasture Land available. 


Lounge hall, 


Main electricity, 


economic running 
and every comfort. 
cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 3 
principal bedrooms, 

3 other bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, 
gas and 
water. Central heating. 
Matured grounds of 
3 CRE 

Excellent garage 
and outbuildings. 


bedrooms all fitted 


(or 


with 
2 bathrooms, 3 attic rooms. 


Garden annexe. 


Main electricity, 
gas, water and drainage. 


Charming garden. 
ORCHARDING 
IN ALL 112 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,750 
main house only £5,500) 


basins, 


OWLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


LEWES (Tel. 660), UCKFIELD (Tel. 532), SEAFORD (Tel. 3929), DITCHLING (Tel. Hassocks 865), LINDFIELD (Tel. 


LEWES, SUSSEX 


Occupying delightful HOLE D» facing south and commanding 
magnificent views to Downs. 


“ROMNEYA,” KINGSTON ROAD 

Detached double-fronted Chalet Bungalow 

4 bedrooms, bathroom, hall, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. 
Main services. 
Garage. Large garden. 

VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 

AUCTION OCTOBER 3 (unless previously sold). 
Apply Lewes Office (Tel. 660). 


NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 


Client urgently seeks in triangle HAYWARDS 
HEATH, HORSHAM, PULBOROUGH, OR NORTH 
OF CHICHESTER 


HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


5-6 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
modern offices, staff or guest annexe and cottage, well- 
kept grounds with or without land let or in hand. 


PRICE UP TO £20,000 
EARLY POSSESSION REQUIRED 
Details to Mr. B., Lewes Office (Tel. 660). 


LINDFIELD, HAYWARDS HEATH 


Within easy reach mainline station; London 45 minutes 


ATTRACTIVE, LABOUR-SAVING 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
In delightful park-like surroundings; built about 
20 years ago. 3 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms and usual 


offices. Garage. Charming gardens. Main services. 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Details from Lindfield Office. 


3080) 


HURSTPIERPOINT, SUSSEX 


Outskirts of village with open views across Danny Park. 
Substantial Detached Freehold House—‘PARK 
VIEW,” HASSOCKS ROAD-—affording 3 bedrooms, 
2 reception rooms and offices. Walled gardens. Conserva- 
tory. Garage. All mains. 
AUCTION EARLY DATE or privately meanwhile. 
Details from Ditchling Office. 


LINDFIELD, SUSSEX 


Modern Purpose-built Flat in premier residential area, 
within easy reach Haywards Heath station (London 45 
minutes), First floor s/c. acen. of 2-3 beds., 1-2 recs., kit., 
bath., etc. Det. garage. Garden. All mains. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Details from Lindfield Office. 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


Excellent Family House within a stone’s throw of the 
station; ideal for daily travel. 4-5 beds., 2 rec. and offices, 
plus s/c. flatlet of bed.-sit., kit’ette and bath. Pleasant 
gardens. Garage space. All mains. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Details from Lindfield Office. 


SUPPLEMENT—16 


KENT OFFICES 
SEVENOAKS Tel. ae 
OTFORD Tel. 16 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS ‘Te |. 446 


ON THE KENT HILLS 
London 22 miles. Sevenoaks 4 miles. Near a village. 
A SMALL COUNTRY 
HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Lounge-hall, 2 reception 
rooms, cloakroom. 
Good domestic offices. 
Main water, gas and 
electricity. 

Garage and outbuildings. 
Matured and secluded 
garden. 

PRICE FREEHOLD 

£6,500 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Sevenoaks (Tel. 2246). 
IN KIPLING’S COUNTRY 


Wonderful views. Etchingham station 3 miles. (Diesel trains). 


Pegs CUR Ger DELIGHTFUL 
‘ Ea MODERN RESIDENCE 


Owner Agents: 


ON A SOUTHERN 
SLOPE 

4 bedrooms (basins), 

bathroom, cloakroom, 

3 reception rooms. 
Model kitchen with Aga. 
Garage for 3. 
Outbuildings. 
Semi-wild garden and 
paddock. 

3 ACRES 

: £6,750 FREEHOLD 
Highly recommended by IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 7, London Road, 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 446-7). 


rewaOh tor ane A. W. NEA LE 827SONS pyNesaronnlal 


NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 


NEWBURY—ANDOVER 
On edge of lovely village, close to bus and village shops. 
Well modernised small residence converted from three 


cottages and in new condition. 4 beds., bath (h. and c.), SE RA ae tinspoited agrt ee sur- 


2 sitting and good domestic offices. Some internal 
timbering. 
GARAGE. SMALL GARDEN 
Main water and electricity. Septic tank drainage. 
VACANT. FREEHOLD 
Early auction or private sale now. 


NEAR DEVIZES 
| Close to station and bus, 53 miles from market town. 


Village house of character, brick and thatched and fully 
modernised. No low ceilings. 4 bedrooms, bath (h. and c.), 
3 sitting rooms and domestic offices. 


GARAGE. SMALL SECLUDED GARDEN 


Main electricity. Water laid on, Septic tank drainage. 


About 20 acres grass. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £3,250 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER ii, 1958 ; 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


By direction of the Executors, as a whole or in four lots. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY 


FOR LOVERS OF COUNTRY LIVING 


6 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and e¢., 5) 3 reception rooms and 
VACANT offices. Small set of buildings. 


Main water and electricity. 
Vacant. Freehold. Very reasonable price. 


SURREY OFFICES — 
OXTED Tel. 2241 
REIGATE Tel. 5441. 


AMIDST THE SURREY HILLS 


About 17 miles London. 700 feet above sea level. 


A most attractive well 
maintained Residence 


5/6 bed. and dressing 
; rooms. 
Bathroom. 
2/3 reception rooms. 


Garage. 
ABOUT 34 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £6,250 


Recommended by IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Station Road East, Oxted 
(Tel. 2241- -2), Surrey. 


IN AN OLD SURREY VILLAGE 
In the quietude, peacefulness and serenity of a well known village between Reigate and 
Dorking. (Each 3 miles). 


8/10 bed. (6 h. and e.), 
3 bath., 3 reception. 
All services. 
Garage for 4. 
Tennis lawn. 


Walled kitchen 
garden. 


2 ACRES 


Thoroughly modernised 
and completely 
up-to-date 


FREEHOLD £7,500 a 
Recommended by IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Reigate. (Tel. 5441). 


By order of Executors. 


NEWBURY—WANTAGE 


In downland area, entirely rural and with magnificent 
southern views. Close to village. 

Period Cottage (part 15th and part 16th century) 

expensively modernised. 3 beds. (basins, h. and ¢.), 

attic room, bath (h. and c.), lounge hall, 2 sitting, cloaks 
(h. and ¢.), good kitchen, ete. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. ABOUT 1 ACRE 
Main water and electricity. Septic tank drainage. 
Realistic price for early sale. 


HUNGERFORD—MARLBOROUGH 


Secluded situation in a pleasant village, close to church, 
shops, bus, etc, 


THATCHED PERIOD COTTAGE vt 
Entirely modernised and ideal for retirement. { 
3 beds., bath (h. and c.), 2 sitting, ete. 
GARAGE. ATTRACTIVE SMALL GARDEN | 
Electric light. Main water at gate. Septic tank drainage. |! 
VACANT. FREEHOLD ONLY £2,300 = 


Inexpensive garden. 


WOKING GUILDFORD 


A HOUSE ON THE GREEN. Amidst Lovely Country 


3 miles Farnham (Waterloo 60 
mins.). Close eau, golf, fishing, 


etc. 

Extensive views to Hindhead. 
A highly regarded 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
of infinite charm. 


Lounge/hall, cloaks, 2 fine recep- 
tion, modern offices, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Garage (2). Out- 
buildings. Old-world grounds of 
134 ACRES. 
PRICE £7,950 FREEHOLD 


Farnham Office, 29, South, Street. Tel. 4407. 


ARNOTT & CALVER 


WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK 


By direction of Sir Peter Greenwell, Bart. 


BUTLEY PRIORY 


(Woodbridge 5 miles). 


A STONE-BUILT MEDIEVAL GATE HOUSE 
TO BE LET 


Great hall, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, 3 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 
kitchen with Aga and Agamatic. 


Main services. 
Lawn garden. 


LOW RENT TO APPROVED TENANT 


Details from the Agents. Tel. Woodbridge 179. 


HOAR & SANDERSON »»>C. BRIDGER & SONS (usm 


GODALMING 


FARNHAM HASLEMERE 


OUTSKIRTS PRETTY VILLAGE 


2 miles south of Godalming ; adjoining National Trust Commons. 
A LAVISHLY EQUIPPED MODERN BUNGALOW 


Superbly designed in traditional Surrey style. Featuring Model kitchen, 
quality joinery. 
2 double bedrooms, built-in cupboards, tiled bathroom, w.c., 19 ft. lounge, 18 ft. 


dining hall, separate tiled cloakroom, large kitchen. Part Central Heating, 
alternative water heating. 20 ft. garage. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
Secluded garden with flagged terrace. 


PRICE £5,400 FREEHOLD 
Godalming Office, 75, High Street. Tel. 1010. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH, LEICS. 


At Attractive Price 


DISTINCTIVE 16th to 18th CENTURY COUNTRY 
MANSION 


of great historical and architectural beauty 


Charmingly situated and in excellent condition throughout. 


Large portion 
splendidly 
oak panelled. 


Suitable for residence, 
school or hotel. 


Main services 
Central heating 


Public and private water 
available. 


Hard tennis court and 
lawns. 


8 ACRES IN ALL 


Apply: IRETON Woop Estate, Idridgehay, Derby. 


MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


cu i 


A Modern Detached Family 
strip flooring, 


dining room (oak strip flooring), 
kitchen. Integral garage. 


(Tel. 3987). 


5 miles Chesham and 4 miles Wendover. 


AUCTIONS 


BY AUCTION 
October 3 at Exeter. 
he Valuable Freehold Residential Holding, 
: known as 
DENNIS DOWN 
HITTISLEIGH, NEAR EXETER 
eriod Cottage (2 recep., study, Aga kitchen, 
bedrooms, bathroom; garage and buildings; 
own electricity and central heating and 
51/2 ACRES 
of paddock, arabie and orcharding. 
lor sale as a whole or in lots (unless sold 
beforehand) by 
ttCKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. 
olicitors: LEE & PEMBERTONS, 11, South 
Square, Grays Inn, London. 
‘o view, phone Auctioneers or Whiddon 
Down 291, 
COTSWOLDS 
DOROTHEA, FRANCE LYNCH, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
mall detached Residence: 2 reception, study, 
-5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 w.c.s. Excellent 
arage, main electricity ‘and water; central 
heating, pleasant garden. 
suction September 26 unless previously sold. 
‘ery low disclosed reserve price of £1,500. 


Apply: 
JACKSON-STOPS 
Cirencester, Glos., or 

DAVIS CHAMPION & PAYNE 
Stroud, Glos. 
Ss. DEVON 
HOPE COVE, KINGSBRIDGE 
fodern Marine ‘Residence, overlooking 
arbour and coastline beyond. 4/5 bed., 2 


ath. 2/3 receptions, domestic offices. 
tarage. Inexpensive garden. To Auction, 
October 1... 
WAYCOTTS 
Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
FOR SALE 
PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 


SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
ECRETT, F.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
5 Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 


BLACKPOOL, North Shore. Delightful 

Detached Semi-bungalow (few minutes 
rom promenade and golf links), soundly 
onstructed in 1954, comprising ground floor: 
(ood hall, dining room, spacious lounge and 
edroom, modern kitchen, fully tiled bath- 
oom, separate toilet, also 2 smaller rooms 
one fitted washbasin) easily convertible as 
econd very large bedroom or staff quarters 
vith separate entrance. Upper floor: en- 
losed staircase, extra large guest room (h. 
md c¢.), would readily convert to flatlet. 
3uilt-in garage, good gardens, frontage 
ipprox. 50 ft. R.V. £73. Freehold. V,P. on 
ompletion. No agents please. Inclusive of 
irst quality fitted carpets throughout, cur- 
ains, good electric lights and fittings, many 
uilt-in extras. £7,000, o.n.o.—For permit to 
riew, address Box 1852. 


GERRARDS CROSS 


About 1 mile from the station. 


Residence. 
(all with fitted washbasins), excellent lounge with maple- 
loggia overlooking gardens, 
excellent modern 
Central heating. 

maintained gardens, ABOUT 1/2 ACRE. 
Gippy & GIDDY, Station Parade, Gerrards Cross 


MESSRS. JOHN HODGSON 
79, MARKET STREET, WATFORD, HERTS. 


OVERLOOKING VILLAGE COMMON 


and with beautiful views over surrounding farmland. 


For full particulars, apply to the Sole Agents, as above. 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER ii, 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


DATCHET-ON-THAMES 


With views across Windsor Home Park to the Castle. 


5 bedrooms 
spacious 


Well- 


(Tel. Watford 5246/7) 


Charming modernised 
Residence 


with 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms, 
usual offices. 


Central heating. 


All services. 


Garage, outbuildings and 
orchard. 


WITH MANY REGENCY “GOTHIC” FEATURES 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and 
staff room. Secluded garden. Modern services. 


£3,850 ; 
Sole Agents: GipDY & GIDDY, Windsor (Tel. 73). 


1958 


Sole Agents: 
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WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


AT STUBBINGS, 
MAIDENHEAD THICKET 


Close to hundreds of acres of National Trust commons. 


. ra ORNL Z Was SS 
SUPERLATIVE MODERN HOUSE 


WITH 14 ACRES 


3 reception, 4 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms, 2 maids’ rooms 
and bathroom. Central heating. 


Oak joinery. POST- 
WAR BUNGALOW. 
AUCTION SHORTLY, or would sell privately 


before. 


GipDY & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


Established 1879. 


CRISPS’ ESTATE AGENCY 


COWLEY, F.V.I. 


J. L. COWLEY, A.A 


C. 
ABBEY CHAMBERS, YORK STREET, BATH. Pei. “3606 and 61706 


SOMERSET 


The Unique Detached Period Residence 
GREYCROFT, DITCHEAT, near Shepton Mallet 


Part dating 18th century. 


Modernised regardless of 
cost. 


Entrance and inner halls, 

4 bedrooms, 2 reception, 

well-appointed bathroom 
and kitchen. 


Detached garage. 


Delightful gardens 
extending to approx. 
3/4 ACRE 


For Sale privately, or by Auction at Wells on September 19, 1958, at 3 p.m. 


illustrated particulars of the Auctioneers, or the Solicitors: Messrs. W. A. SPARROW 
AND SON, Chapel Row, Queen Square, Bath. 


classified properties 


RTIST’S HOUSE AND STUDIO in 
Old Bosham, near Goodwood and sailing. 
4 bed., 2 bath., 2 rec., study. Garage in fine 
garden, 4 acre. Main water, electricity. 
Suitable painting, music, entertaining, 3% 
miles Chichester. Frhld. £6,250.—Box 1865. 


HAGFORD, DEVON. In_ beautiful 
Dartmoor-border district, small Country 
Residence with 34 acres natural garden and 
paddocks adjoining River Teign. Unrivalled 
position. Own fishing. Small cottage. By 
auction September 23.—Full particulars and 
photos from RENDELLS, Chagford. 


COODEN BEACH. Delightful House, 
away from main road, sea within + mile. 
Golf links 5 minutes’ walk. 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, separate w.c., drawing room, sun 
room off, dining room, panelled hall, cloak- 
room, well fitted kitchen, excellent condition 
throughout. C.H. Garage. Secluded garden. 
Well stocked flowering trees, lawns, herba- 
ceous borders. Easy maintenance. Nearest 
offer £6,000.—Box 1850. 
EVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 
SMALL.—Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12 Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 


EVON. Houses and Farms.—Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, 
Queen Street, Exeter. 
East DEVON. Attractive Period Village 
house. 5 beds., bath., garage for 4. 
Walled kitchen garden. All services. Central 
heating. 2 miles beach. £4,500 freehold.— 
WADSWORTH ESTATES, 31, St. David’s Hill. 
Exeter 77251. 
LOS. N. WEST. Sunny Modernised Cot. 
2 rec., 2 double bed., kit., bath., phone, 
garage, garden. Good outbuildings. Meadow 
li acres. £3,250 freehold.—Box 1863. 
EREFORDSHIRE. Stately Manor 
House of manageable size situated in 
perfect country setting accessible Leominster 
and Hereford. Most charming garden. First- 
class outbuildings and stable block. Orna- 
mental lake. Paddock about 19 acres. 
Freehold £6,250.—LBAR & LEAR, Promen- 
ade, Cheltenham, Tel. 3548. 
JRELAND. BATTERSBY & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1851), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 
RELAND. NORTH & COMPANY, 
Estate Agents. Established 1829. Special- 
ists in Sporting and Agricultural properties, 
residences and city investments. 110, Graf- 
ton St., Dublin, or 20, Piccadilly, London, 
W.1. (Tel. Dublin 74721, or REGent 3759). 


JRELAND. NORTH DOWN. Attractive 
Bungalow on 1} acres. 2 rec., 3 bed., bath., 
w.c., cloakrm., kit. Garage. Glasshouse. 
Main elec., good water. Lovely home. £2,500. 
—HARRY WALKER & Son, Auctioneers, 61, 
Donaghadee Road, Bangor. Phone 2300. 


RELAND. We have most of the good 
landed Estates, large and small Stud 
Farms, ete. Sole Agents for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (ESTATES) LTD., Dublin. 


AKE DISTRICT. Between Kendal and 
Windermere. A most attractive first- 
floor Flat, with garage, for sale; being part of 
a choice residence, standing in well kept 
pleasant grounds. Fine lounge/dining room, 
2 good bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom etc., all 
modern conveniences. Ideal for retirement. 


R.V. £44. _£3,000.—Photograph and full 
particulars: BOWMAN, Bannel Head, Kendal, 
Westmorland. 


E. HAMPSHIRE, close Surrey border. 
* 600 ft. a.s.l. Mod. House, 6 bed., 3 rec.. 
celkrm., 3 bath.; main e.l., water; Aga, Janitor 
h. w./c. htg.; dble. garage; 13 acres gdn., wood- 
land; 23 mils. main line. £6,950. —Box 1856. 


ESIDENTIAL DISTRICT, NORTH 

CHINGFORD. 5 mins. station and 
forest. Well built 7-room modern house. 
Bathroom and 2 separate w.c.s. Fireproof 
garage. Built carry 2 more rooms upstairs.— 
Apply: C. T. SmitH, 27, Gordon Road, 
Chingford, E.4. 


ANDERSTEAD, SURREY. Glorious 

position, 600 ft. above sea level, nr. shops, 
buses and Green Line. Det. Residence, 4 
bedrooms (3 with basins), bathroom with 
shower, lounge, oak-panelled dining room, 
ground floor cloakroom. Neatly laid out 
garden, tennis court. Price £5,750. View by 
appointment.—Sanderstead 2293. 


STANMORE COMMON. A Freehold 
Old-World Residence in grounds of 1 
acre (with rented paddock of 2 acres) con- 
taining 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, lounge hall, maid’s room, double 
kitchen, outbuildings, large garage. To be 
offered for sale by auction at an early date, 
unless sold prior, offers invited.—Apply: 
E. J. T. NEAL, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1., 39, Station 
Road, Edgware. Tel. Edg. 0123/4. 


WIMBLEDON, adjacent village. Magni- 
ficent position. Modern newly-erected 
Residences of character. Architect-designed, 
3-4 bedrooms, garage, etc., etc. Prices from 
£5,950 freehold or £4,995 leasehold. Your 
present house taken in part exchange.— 
Details from BRETTS, 353, Norwood Road, 
$.E.27. TUL. 6001-3. 


YACHTSMAN’s PARADISE. Over- 
looking and within a few minutes’ walk 
of sailing waters, delightfully situated 
detached Period Cottage Residence; nume- 
rous heavy timbers and exposed beamed 
ceilings, rendered exterior, coloured and tiled 
roof. 3 bed., 2 bath., 2 rec., kitchen, etc., 
constant hot water; garage, good garden, 
secluded. . Price only £2,000 Freehold (Ref. 
D. 2126/126). —Full particulars C. M. STAN- 
FORD & SON, 23, High Street, Colchester. 
Tel. 3165. 


W ARWICKSHIRE/OXFORDSHIRE 
BORDER. A charming detached 
character Cottage-residence, ideal for retire- 
ment, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, breakfast room and kitchen, usual 
offices, services, detached garage, gardens, 
pleasant rural surroundings but not isolated. 
All in exceptional order, only £3,250.— 
KIBLER MorGAN & SON, Surveyors, &e., 58, 
Ely Street, Stratford-upon-Avon (Tel. 2310). 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


ORSET, NEAR BRIDPORT, 5 miles 

from the sea. For occupation and 
investment. Picturesque Detached Cottage 
with vacant possession. 2 living rooms, 2 
bed., bathroom, together with dairy farm of 
45 acres and another detached cottage 
yielding £140 p.a. Freehold.—Particulars 
from the Joint Sole Agents: T. R. G. 
LAWRENCE & SON, Bridport or GRIBBLE, 
Boor & SHEPHERD, 17, Hendford, Yeovil. 


FouR ELMS, Nr. Edenbridge. Fruit 

holding with modernised cottage, flat and 
extensive outbuildings, in all over 3 acres; 
excellent views. Co’s water and electric 
light. £5,500 freehold.—Fox & MANWARING, 
Edenbridge. Tel. 2184-5. 


FRUIT FARM, 62 acres (44a Fruit). Small 
House of interest (3 bed., bath., 2-3 
living). Spacious cottage and useful build- 
ings. Kent. Handy. Tunbridge Wells- 
Maidstone, easy reach London Markets.— 
Burrows & Co., Ashford (Tel. 1294). 


HAMPSHIRE. Excellent compact small 

Freehold Farm on high ground in 
pleasant situation, modernised brick and 
tiled farm house, 3 beds., bath., 3 rec., 
kitchen, large barn, garage and outbuildings 
153 acres land. Main electricity and water. 
Price £5,000.—Particulars from A. HERBERT 
AND SON, 24, High Street, Andover. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. Small Country 

House in delightful surroundings. 
Swimming pool, 45 acres land including large 
lake, garage 4 cars.—W. H. HARLOW & SON, 
14, Lower Parliament St., Nottingham. 


Wanted 


RGENTLY WANTED, COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, preferably with some 
farm buildings and not less than 15 acres, 


lodge/cottage. Within 20 miles from Cam- 
bridge.—PROFESSOR BEVERIDGE, 299, Milton 
Road, Cambridge. Telephone 58143. 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Fl ats, Flat- 
lets, Houses, Factories, Town and Country 
Houses.—TALLACK StoTr & Co., Ltd., 37, 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 

SS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 568 
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FOR ALL OCCASIONS... 


e 


FROM LEADING JEWELLERS OR STATIONERS 


shoes for the acéze woman 


Feet on the go since breakfast; 
enough to make them call it a day 
and ask to be put up. But not 
when your shoes are Church’s 
Archmouldeds. Designed to 
comfort, styled to flatter. Perfectly 
fitting, arch-uplifting. So it’s on 
round the art show with Sarah, 
your feet at ease, keeping in step 
with deb-age feet, in shoes that 


keep your own step young. 


ChauwelWs ="... 
archmoulded swous 


9 different lasts. Up to 8 widths in every size and half-size. Invisible arch support. 


Fitted at CHURGH’s ENGLISH SHOES (BABERS LTD), 299 OXFORD St. London W.1, crAwsHAW 
Bournemouth; A. JONES & SONS, 143 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 and branches; and at 
other leading shops. For nearest address write Church & Co Ltd.. St. James, Northampton 
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PROPELLING // PENCIL 


A VARIETY OF MODELS IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR NICKEL SILVER 


preenrt 

Pa Najery The Quven 
Merecices of Coeofll Clad 
Hay orthavie 4, See t44 


Made from the cloth used by. Everest and 
Arctic Expeditions...... also worn by Stirling 


Moss, Britain’s leading racing motorist, and by 


Donald Campbell in his recent successful attack 


on the world’s water speed record, 


GRENFELL 


HAYTHORNTHWAITE & SONS LTD LODGE MHL BURNLEY 


‘ 


ITAA LLLLL HLTA 
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SALOON £598.0.0 plus p.t. £300.7.0 


Toi aN ES. 7 


SINGER GAZELLE 


MOTORING’S MOST ELEGANT EXPERIENCE 


AVAILABLE NOW WITH 


EXTRA POWER 


The new o.h.v. engine 
delivers 60 b.h.p., giving 
more power for overtaking, 
hill-climbing and 
exhilarating motoring— 
whilst remaining docile and 
flexible in traffic. 


FINGER LIGHT 
PREGISION STEERING 
A delight to use, the new 
steering system gives you 
comfort, enjoyment and 
safety on every journey. 


GREATER ECONOMY 


is a natural result of 
the high efficiency engine 
in the new Singer Gazelle. 
You get more exciting 
miles to the gallon than 
ever before. 


LUXURY 


Elegant styling, luxury 
features and long-life 
economy. Walnut facia and 
door cappings. A host of 
accessories and special 
equipment fitted as 
standard. Exciting new 
colour treatment. 


OVERDRIVE on third and top gears and white-wall tyres 


available at extra cost. 


See your Singer Dealer Today 


A PRODUCT OF 


ROOTES MOTORS LTD 


+ zl 


NTU 


CONVERTIBLE £665.0.0 plus p.t. £333.17.0 


NEW LOW PRICE 
ESTATE CAR £665.0.0 plus p.t. £333.17.0 


SINGER MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY 
London Showrooms and Export Division: ROOTES LTD., 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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TUMN DEL 


3 yr. old, 716 each 


le 
42 for 30!- 


25 
4416, 12 for 
on, 6 for Z 


: ariety> 
our selection . 


y colour, 4l- each 


h 
r. old all colours, Al- eac 


_ each 
ge g Golden, alee 


new fast climbin 


416 each 
416 each 
216 each 


r. old, all varieties, 


d, all varieties, 
rieties, 


3y 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES—_m 

, —Monarch strained i : 
HAR ico Re ikke. up to 2tins. in diareeewte ee 
ve ing: Pink, Rose, Red, Blue, Purple and Violet M anaes 
. wers are double or semi-double. Will grow f cory % ae 
deal for cut flowers, 6 for 6!-, 12 for 10/ pemee ste shigh. 
ALPINE WALLFLOWERS i . 

: » Erysimum G 
for rockeries and bord Z iden 
hardy perennial. Na eo ogee 


WALLFLOWERS, red, yellow or m 


Gem. Ideal 
25 for 2/6, 100 for 7/6 


u 


DELPHINIUMS eee ixed, 25 for 2/6, 100 for 7/6 
GENUINE -RUdeaS COPING oe S prize strain, 12 for 3/6 
DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS 
OUR GIANT PANSIES will bloom when th 
and when the snow is on the ground. E : 
Pes ous mixed colours eis 

NNIAL PHLOX all colours, 6 for 6/-, eae 


DOUBLE PERENNIAL GYp 
SWEET WILDo SOPHILA, 3 yr. ear: for 216 
5 for 3/- 


DAFFODILS, mixed (incl 

DARWIN TULIPS. |" Fe) 6 1.00 

MIXED NARCISSI pee 

BEDDING HYACINTHS ale 
NES mixed large bulbs, 1/- Bea oe 


We have the /argest sex and if you require anyth ing for yo 
hi the larg Stock in Essex a y' q| y fo} your garden Jet us quote you 
é 


sun is shining 
large blooms. 


King Alfred, Carlton, 


Ae: 


OCKLEY 


HOCKLEY > ESSEX 


iT de 
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ULB & PLANT 


The importance of efficient dredging has been 
emphasised during occasional long dry spells, 
which clearly showed the neglected state of many 
lakes, rivers, pools, etc. J. B. Carr Ltd. are well 
equipped to carry out all types of dredging with 
the utmost efficiency and economy and will be 
pleased to advise you on your own dredging 
requirements, however large or small. 


J. B. CARR 


Public Works 
TETTENHALL, 


Telegrams: “Carr, Tettenhall’’ 


A] Swimomésn 


FOR 
EXHILARATING RELAXATION 


Details from 


WORK CAN BE 
BEGUN AT 
SHORT NOTICE 


for 


Contractors 


Telephone: Wolverhampton 52071 (3 lines) # 
g Pool ? | 
° ; 


RUTHERFORD] 
CONSTRUCTION 
BATT 


x 


Expert judgement confirms tha 


Hen Batteries are 
the best investment | 


SILVER M 
Cafeteria Hen 
4957 Dair 


f Vastern Rd., Reading. 


The above illustrations show the|| 
improvement of a 40-acre lake, which] 
contract involved the removal of over} 
2,000 trees, dredging and disposal of! 
250,000 tons of mud, repairs to flood-|)) 
gates, sluices and bridges, and the!) 
construction of new storm water||” 
by-pass gates and channels. : 


limited | 
| 


STAFFS 


rol, 


yo 


Way 


COMPANY LIMITED © 


SUSSEX 


LE 


nat 


a | 


| 


COPE 


They are scientifically designed, 
craftsmen built and ensure con- 
sistently good results. 


We manufacture a large range 
and shall be pleased to send you 


full particulars. 

EDAL 
Battery 
y Show 


COPE & COPE LTD. 
Tel: 54491 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 


BETTER 


Gin Distillers Booth's Distilleries Limited 


Ss air 
/Oure fre© wa 


for a wonderful, wonderful sun- 
varmed holiday where everyone is 
jay and life and good living run 
|moothly you cannot better the 
jlays you spend at the 
|METROPOLE in Brighton. 

Every kind of entertainment 
flourishes in Brighton from fun on 
the beach to sophisticated theatre 
and Brighton’s historic magnifi- 
cence 1s well matched by the 
comfort, good service and fine food 
of the equally magnificent 


AETROPOLE 


BRIGHTON 


‘ite today for Tariff to: The Manager. 
/one: Brighton24041.Grams: Metropole. 
ighton or Etienne R. Cottet, Director 
d General Manager, The Gordon Hotels 
mited, 1] Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 
Jephone: SLOane 5222. 


no more cares 
about stairs! 


Since 1740 Booth’s Gin has been the choice of all those men 
and women who want the best. Booth’s Gin is mellow and 


smooth and its distinctive colour reflects its mature quality. 


YOU CAN’T SAY BETTER THAN BOOTH’S—THE FINEST DRY GIN 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


Specially designed for 

private residence, working from 
an ordinary power point, the 

safe, easily operated 

SHEPARD HOME LIFT 

brings the freedom of the house to 
elderly people and the infirm. 
Negligible builder’s work required 
for installation. 


Home LIFT 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD. 
»me House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17 
Tel. LARkswood 1071 


FASHION ACCESSORIES 


and all kinds of goods, including 
Picture Copying, Interiors, Exteriors, 
etc. photographed in 


Colour or Black and White 


by experts. 


Recent Testimony from U.S.A. says: 
“Your colour photographs are 
unsurpassed.”’ 


WALLACE HEATON LTD. 


127, NEW BOND ST. LONDON WI.. Phone: Mayfair7SM (13 Lines) 


CATALOGUE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
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or hairdressing 


out of this world 


A New Era in Scotts’ Classics 


With the softer type of clothes as well as with sturdy 
tweeds, Scotts’ Classics of supple, fine quality felt are in the 
forefront of Fashion. Here shown: “Otley’’, price 48/9 


The Classics are obtainable at 1 Old Bond Street, 
and in high-class shops throughout the country 


SCOTTS, LTD... 1. OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


= 


: H. Baber 
Shoes 


There are FEW FEET too long, too short, too narrow, too wide for us to fit and 
give comfort. All our shoes are made to our approved specifications. All are fitted 
by trained foot-fitters by the “heel to ball”? method pioneered in this country 


by our founder Charles H. Baber. The shoe illustrated (E5224) is available in a 
choice of colours. Price 95/-. Postage 1/9 extra. 


Please write for illustrated brochure to Dept, R.I 


‘Pioneers of Footfitting 3022 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 


Branches: LONDON: 140 Regent St., W.1. MANCHESTER: St. Ann St. LEEDS: 19 Commercial St. 
HARROGATE: 20-22 James St. BRIGHTON: 81-83 Western Rd. 


Also Baber Shoe Stockists 

BLACKBURN—Dawson Shoes Ltd., 24 Preston New Road. EXETER—Charles of Exeter Ltd., 232 High Street. 
GLOUCESTER—Charles of Gloucester Ltd., 22 Kings Square. LLANDUDNO—Mary Markham, 14 Clonmel Street. 
PENZANCE—Fredk. Brockway Ltd., 19-21 Market Place STRATFORD-on-AVON—Rider Shoes Ltd., 20 High St. 
PAIGNTON—Norvic Footfitters, 23 Palace Avenue. TUNBRIDGE WELLS—John E. Allen Ltd., 68 Mt. Pleasant. 
SHEFFIELD—T. A. Brooks & Co. Ltd., 200 West St. LUTON—Norvic Footfitters, 24-30 Manchester Street 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—J. Hamilton, 132 Grainger St. LONDON, W.8—H. Kelsey, 183 Kensington High 8t. 
SUTTON, Surrey—Walter Stevens, 23 High Street. FARNHAM, Surrey—Norvic Footfitters, 45-46 The Borough. 

UXBRIDGE, Middlesex—Norvic Footfitters 137 High Street. 
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Something new, something 
special . . . as stylishly 
handsome as it’s ingeniously 
practical, the brilliant new 
THAMES “12 SEATER’ is the 
perfect passenger carrier for 
schools, hospitals, sports teams 


... or simply for large families! 
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AS SPACIOUS... as anomnibus ‘Rectan- 
gular’ body design allows super- 
practical seat layout, with no “backs- 
to-the-driver’ passengers . . . and 
there’s more-than-ample space for 
the longest legs and the tallest heads. 


AS DISTINCTIVE . as an estate car 
Graceful modern styling, functional 
and compact. Special side door with 
automatic folding step, wide-opening 
rear doors with fixed step—for 
easiest, safest entrances and exits. 


THAMES ‘12 SEATER’- 


iS CHieeaPER: BY THE -DOZEN::-:.. 


with the NEW 


THAMES 


AS SMOOTH... asa saloon car A restful, 


relaxed ride for 12... gay, hard-wear- 
ing, gently cushioned seating . . . car- 
type suspension and controls... quietly 


zestful 4-cylinder 1703 c.c. engine 
(OHV for power-in-reserve, ‘over- 
square’ for economy!) 

Running costs are reasonable, mainten- 
ance is wonderfully simple, unique 
Ford Service is always available. 

See your Ford Dealer: he has full 
details of the sturdy, good-to-look-at, 
good-to-own THAMES ‘12 SEATER’.. . See 
him soon! 


£640 


(primer; £655 painted) 
NO PURCHASE TAX 
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Background to beauty 


Your perfect choice for warmth, comfort and good taste, Wessex seamless 
all-wool Wilton wall-to-wall carpet is planned to fit your room. Made in 7 
Broadloom widths : 6’0”, 7’ 6”, 90”, 10’ 6”, 12’0”, 13’ 6”, 15'0”, it is 
therefore entirely seamless up to 15 feet wide, and is cut to any length 
you require. For stairs, corridors and corners there are three narrow 
widths ; 224”, 27” and 36”. 

BEAUTY IN COLOUR...Wessex comes in 20 fascinating shades to 
blend with any furnishing scheme, traditional or contemporary. 

You can see Wessex at your furnishing store. Tell them your exact 
requirements (or they will measure your room for you) and your 
Wessex carpet will be sent by return. Identify Wessex by the green 
selvedge. The price 74/0 per sq. yd. for all Broadloom widths. 


POLKA DOTS, TOO...For exciting variety 
within your furnishing scheme, why not 
carpet one room with ‘Wessex Polka’... 
the same colour and texture, attractively 
patterned with off-white polka dots. 
Available in the same 20 lovely Wessex 


MOTHPROOFED shades, but in 27” width only. 


All Wessex carpets are 
available on our by-return 
cut-length service. 


Ideal for 


less important 


rooms 


WESSEX 
JUNIOR 


The same all-over luxury 
look, the same beautiful 
colours, but a slightly 
shorter pile. 9 ft. wide, 
price 56/6 per sq. yd. 

Also available in 27” width. 
Identify by 

double green selvedge. 
In case of difficulty write 
for the name and address 
of your nearest stockist to: 
Wessex, Carpet Trades 
Ltd., G.P.O. Box No. 5, 
Kidderminster, 


, of 9, The Gate- 
15 at St. Paul’s, 


d on October 
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London, 5. 


Miss Myrna Baskervyle-Glegg, 
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REPLENISHING BRITAIN’S 
WOODLANDS 


N the latest annual report of the Ministry of 
I Housing and Local Government it was 
stated that “‘local authorities are becoming 
increasingly aware of the value of trees to the 
amenities of both town and country.’’ That is 
good news, for the part local authorities can play 
in this sphere is not restricted to such useful ser- 
vices as planting trees along new roads and pro- 
tecting trees from indiscriminate felling where 
estates are being broken up by the encroach- 
ment upon the countryside of domestic or 
industrial building. There is the felling of wood- 
land timber, a matter in which, by co-operation 
with the Forestry Commission, the local 
authority can ensure that the interests of timber 
production are served without injury to 
amenity. Most important of all, for here the 
scope is great, the local authority can plant new 
woodlands and, by their example, encourage 
landowners to do likewise. 

Among local authorities showing that 
awareness to which the Ministry alludes the 
Essex County Council is conspicuous. In a 
report on tree preservation, afforestation and 
landscape conservation issued recently the 
Council quoted the view of the Merthyr and 
Zuckerman Committees that for the organised 

_ planting of trees local authorities are the natural 
successors of the landed estate owners. That the 
Council has assumed its duties in that spirit is 
clear from its report, the purpose of which is to 
deal “‘with problems of preserving and replacing 
hedgerow and roadside trees and woodlands 
generally, with particular reference to the respec- 
tive rdles of the Forestry Commission, private 
woodland owners and local authorities in pre- 
serving, restoring, maintaining and replenishing 
the country’s stock of woodlands, coppices, 
shelter belts, hedgerow timber and specimen 
trees, and their future contributions in moulding 
a changing landscape.’ A local authority which 

‘is prepared to look boldly at a task of that 
magnitude, and to set about its own share of 
the work, should receive the utmost encourage- 
ment. 

The history of the change which has brought 
this country to a situation in which 85 per cent. 
of its requirements of timber and wood pro- 
ducts must be imported is clearly summarised 
in the Essex report. ‘‘In less than half of this 
20th century,” it says, ‘“‘there has been a 
drastic breaking up of landed estates, with a 
consequential disruption of land-management 
policies . . . devastation during two major wars 
of forest, woodlands and even small groups of 
trees . . . to provide the timber which in war- 
time could not be brought from overseas; a 
spread of urbanisation upon a scale and at a 
pace not known before the days of motor 
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transport; a need of minerals for industry, for 
building and civil engineering that has made 
vast inroads into much good agricultural land.” 
Truly these are changes “comparable in scale 
with those which, in more leisurely times, were 


spread over some three centuries of this coun- » 


try’s agrarian evolution.’ In the main the 
work of redressing our timber stocks falls upon 
the Forestry Commission, whose progress and 
efficiency were the subject of recent comment 
here. It is with trees in relation to the landscape 
and with the preservation and increase of 
woods for public enjoyment that local authori- 
ties are chiefly concerned. But by their attitude 
towards these duties, by the co-operation of 
their planning departments with the Forestry 
Commission, the local authorities can do much 
to communicate to landowners and industrial 
concerns within their area the value of trees, 
and to establish an attitude helpful to the great 
task of making good war-time devastation and 
past neglect. 


BRITISH EMBASSIES 


HE article on page 532 about the British 
Embassy at Brussels describes one of the 
nation’s most recent acquisitions for the 
residence of its representatives abroad. This 
Embassy, bought only in 1947, on the 
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THE FUGITIVE 


IPRING was too early for it, 
Summer grows too late; 
Yet surely I remember how it shone, 
And flowered, and vang 
With joy’s own songs, and was too quickly gone. 


Soon will light narrow, sharpen, 
Full-flowing sweetness thin. 
When some chill dusk has dvained the last away, 
Then I shall know 
Which was the one, the perfect golden day. 
Mary JULIAN. 
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advice of Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
is certainly among the most attractive and 
convenient, being relatively modest in size, of 
our present ones; but it is also exceptional for 
the quality of its interior decoration, pre- 
dominantly French of the 18th century. In 
that it is comparable, although much smaller, 
with the Paris Embassy bought in 1814 on the 
initiative of the Duke of Wellington, which we 
described last year, and, like it, must confer on 
our ambassador the prestige of occupying a 
house of outstanding distinction in the tradi- 
tional idiom of the country to which he is 
accredited. There is, however, another view of 
an Embassy building’s function: that its archi- 
tecture and contents should represent the 
historic character or current arts of its own 
nation. Britain has to some extent followed 
this policy in America, and necessarily in coun- 
tries where no appropriate houses exist. Yet 
the criticism is heard from time to time that the 
Ministry of Works should expand the quantity, 
and improve the quality, including more con- 
temporary products, of its garde meuble avail- 
able for foreign colonial Residences. This view 
should certainly carry weight. At the same 
time, the new Brussels Embassy serves to show 
not only how effective artistically the more 
traditional policy can be, but that ‘the 
Government is prepared on occasion to invest 
liberally in works of art, appropriate to the 
situation, of which the very existence may not 
be widely known at home. 


PRIVATE HOUSE DESIGN 


See easing of the credit squeeze will no 
doubt revive the output of commissioned 
and other houses costing between £3,000 and 
£7,000. Spectators of environment may view 
the prospect with some apprehension owing to 
the wide variation not only in the kind of 
houses recently produced but in their standard 
of design. The design of public authority 
housing achieved since the war has on the whole 
been remarkably good; but the lack of space 
and privacy which Ministerial policy has 
imposed inevitably causes people in the larger 
income brackets to want just those deficient 
“Tuxuries.”” It is quite right that they should; 


and those are the amenities that contemporat 
design particularly claims to supply—as mos 
of the modern houses depicted in these pages 
recently have shown. But that is also where th 
hitch is apt to occur. Houses designed “fr 
inside” to give maximum space and conveniené 
tend to produce peculiar“ elevations whic 
neither local planning authorities nor Poaceae 
societies everywhere wish, for different reasoi 

to approve. In some cases their mistrust may 
be justified: there is room for a good deal of 
maturing in this kind of design. But far too j 
often it is clear that they prefer, and approve, | 
the bow-window and gable convention beloved 
of some old-fashioned builders because it is 
thought to be “‘safe.”” Something of a vicious | 
circle consequently circumscribes client, archi-— 
tect and financer of progressively designed 
houses. A recent R.I.B.A. pamphlet, Design 
Pays, therefore yrges builders and architects 
concerned by this impasse to combine in | 
publicising (particularly to building societies) | 
the success that more liberal standards of | 
design have achieved. There is no doubt also — 
that far too few planning authorities retain an 
architect for consultation, and consequently , 
apply to projected houses too repressive and 
reactionary standards, if standards they can be 
deemed. 


BINS LARGE AND SMALL 


T is doubtful whether there will be unanimous 
approval for the action of the Derby Cor 
poration in-reinforcing the city’s 300 litter bins 
by a number of super-bins described as “the 
largest ever seen in Derby.’’ Admittedly there 
will be less dissent than if similar action had 
been taken by a rural authority. Provided dis- 
crimination is shown in the choice of sites, most 
cities could absorb a number of super-bins 
without incurring a charge of disfigurement. It 
is to be hoped, however, that this innovation 
will be restricted to cities and towns that are 
capable of accommodating big bins without 
offence to amenity. In rural places, as our 
recent correspondence has shown, there exists 
a school of thought sharply opposed to the pro- 
vision of bins of any size, insisting that only one 
way with litter is tolerable, namely, that who- 
ever brings it into the open should take it home. 
That, of course, is the ideal standard of con- 
duct, to which people with a civic conscience 
conform even now, but it is one which, at this 
stage, will not be observed by the majority 
except under measures of enforcement which 
seem hardly practicable. Meantime, those 
who find something offensive in the sight 
of a conventional litter bin might agitate for 
measures of camouflage on the lines suggested 
by photographs published in our last issue, 
remembering always that it would be possible 
so to disguise a bin that its function would not 
be recognised and it would fail to justify its 
existence. | 


COMBATING SILVER LEAF 


NE reason why plums are not grown more 

widely is undoubtedly the spectre of 
silver-leaf disease, a fungus which frequentl 
kills a tree once it is infected. The East 
Malling Research Station in Kent has been 
working on the restriction of silver leaf for many 
years, and the progress made was reported at 
a recent Members’ Day. There is a relatively 
safe period between April and mid-August 
when few fungus spores are about and the tree 
repairs wounds fast enough to prevent the 
fungus from penetrating; but at any other time 
wounds are danger-points. Any broken branch, 
East Malling recommends, should be cut back 
by several inches and the cut surface immedi- 
ately covered with a protective material such 
as grafting wax. Long-term work is aimed at 
producing wider crotch angles on young trees 
and thus reducing the likelihood of branches’ 
breaking later. An alternative to this end is the 
training of trees in pyramid form by summer 
pruning. Perhaps the most interesting possi- 
bility, still in its early stages, is that infected 
trees may be returned to health by injecting 
fungicides into infected wood. This method is 
similar to that of injecting trees with fertilisers 
to remedy deficiencies, and certainly has the 
merit of placing the material where it is wanted 
and where it cannot be washed off. 
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NOTES 
By LAN NIALL 


yO one can deny that ours is a free country 
N in most of the senses of the expression 
r that really matter. We are more or less 
‘ee to do as we like, providing it doesn’t inter- 
‘re with the right of others to do what they like. 
loing as we like does not include lighting fires 
n the edge of woods and strewing the place with 
tter, but every summer quite a few people feel 
‘ee to do these things and most of them get 
way with it. The National Park areas are fine 
laces for the uninhibited to sport themselves in, 
s I had to notice again at the week-end. I have 
great sympathy for all those who enjoy the 
ills and want to climb or walk in lonely places. 
can’t think of anything better for the soul 
nan to go off to some remote corner of the 
1ountains and stand looking out over unspoilt 
erritory, to walk a ridge and see the sun rise or 
et and perhaps consider the insignificance of the 
hings one normally considers significant. 


* * 
* 


i WAS fishing in the Snowdonia National 
Park at the week-end, and enjoying myself 
reatly, even if I happened to be making little 
mpression on the trout, when I began to hear 
sound that seemed to be the start of a minor 
undslide. It came from a cliff on the ledges of 
yhich sheep were grazing. I fancied that one 
f them had started the scree moving, but the 
ounds continued and grew until I stopped cast- 
ag and began to study the cliff. Right on the 
kyline two young men were perched on the 
scarpment and having the time of their lives 
islodging rocks which came tumbling down 
nore than 700 ft. The amusement went on for 
n hour. Finally, between the crash of one 
umbling rock reaching the bottom and the 
tart of another they heard me shouting. 

Perhaps they weren’t aiming at the sheep 
m the ledges. Perhaps they were making some 
ort of experiment. On the other hand, it 
eemed much more likely that they were 
scaped lunatics. I told them so as they stood 
notionless so far above me, but the echoes 
nocked me. I doubt whether they understood 
. word, although that was the last of the game. 
iy companion came round the lake to join me 
fter a while. His regret was that we couldn’t 
cale the cliff and have our sort of fun. After 
ll, it’s a free country. That’s a good enough 
xcuse for most things. 


* * 
* 


[AST winter a squirrel came to _our-notice. 

It kept emerging from hibernation and 
visiting the gardens of houses round about. One 
lay it appeared on our wall. On another 
yccasion it scuttled round the eaves, gripping 
he rough-cast with its feet. I found it there at 
irst light and, although it immediately darted 
ound a corner, in a minute it popped its head 
‘ound the corner as though it hadn’t been able 
10 believe its eyes on the first occasion. The 
sound of its claws on the rough-cast had some- 
hing reptilian about it. I wondered what a 
imid neighbour would have done had she heard 
hat strangled scuttling under her bedroom 
window at daybreak. 

Everyone in the vicinity came to know the 
squirrel. It was, of course, a red squirrel, for the 
rey hasn’t reached us. Children would meet the 
ittle creature on the road and it would scamper 
(0 one of the near-by trees or even run ahead like 
1 playful kitten. After a while talk of the 
squirrel stopped because no one seemed to have 
seen it. I wondered whether it was a matter of 
the breeding season’s coming round, or of the 
very tame little animal’s falling into the jaws of 
1 dog. It was fed by many of our neighbours 
who have both cats and dogs.and, although a 
squirrel has great speed in a tree, it isn’t really 
fast when on the ground. It can evade an 
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enemy by twisting and turning, but if it runs in 
a straight line it is done for. 

One doesn’t see squirrels quite so much 
when the trees are all in full leaf, but the 
other day a report came of the tame squirrel’s 
emergence from the tree-tops. It hadn’t been 
killed. Perhaps it had raised a family and 
wanted a little nut oil to improve their diet, if 
nut oil has anything to do with margarine these 
days. A woman who was going up the road 
with a basket of shopping stopped and put down 
her basket while she spoke to a neighbour or 
went to unlock her own front door. The basket 
was unattended for just long enough to give 
the squirrel time to investigate, and investigate 
the creature did, helping itself to as much mar- 
garine as it could swallow. I am sure Beatrix 
Potter would have been delighted to be there. 


* * 
* 


RECALL now that it rained on St. Swithin’s 
Day, and perhaps this accounted for the wet 
weather we had when we hoped for something 
better. One thing a wet summer guarantees is 
long grass and scoured streams, but it also 
means a bad season for partridges. The hay is 
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AUTUMN GARDENS NUMBER 


Next week’s issue of Country Lire will 
be the Autumn Gardens Number and will 
contain articles on the great Baroque 
garden of Herrenhausen, near Hanover, 
by Constance Villiers-Stuart; on the use 
of mechanical tools, by A. G. L. Hellyer; 
on flowers that regulate their opening and 
closing by the clock, by Lanning Roper; 
and on the decline of avenues, by J. D. U. 
Ward. 
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J. Scheerboom 


down now, the roads have been opened for corn 
harvest in my part of Wales and by the time 
these words are in print harvest should be well 
on the way, but it depends, as always, on 
whether the heavens smile upon us or clouds 
empty themselves. One thing that always seems 
to go with long grass is an increase in rats. 
Rats thrive, as rabbits do, when there is plenty 
of cover. I noticed this at the cottage earlier on, 
and the latest report is that a big rat has 
robbed a hen of her one and only chick from an 
otherwise infertile setting of eggs. Poison was 
being laid at every turn because ducklings had 
just been brought out by another hen and rats 
are said to be fond of ducklings. I am told that 
they can scent them from an incredible distance. 
Rats probably take young partridges as readily 
as a weasel or a stoat would take them, but I 
think the greater loss is from drowning, as it is 
in the case of young grouse. I recall meeting the 
keeper from one of the estates round about 
earlier in the season. He was very keen to hear 
from me if I came across or got word of a 
partridge’s nest, but I hadn’t, although I 
should have been happy to be able to co- 
operate in anything that would save even half 
a dozen partridges from the risk of a wet Season. 
* * 
* 


T rains, the river rises, the grass needs 

cutting and the hedge has shot up, but I notice 
that wild blackberries are not ready, whereas 
at this time last year they were on sale in the 
shops. It was a wet summer last year, but we 
had more sun. Tomatoes aren’t ripening nearly 
so well, although we never tasted better 
potatoes than the local ones we are able to buy 
at the moment. There are compensations, as the 
salmon anglers would heartily agree. I am told 
they are doing particularly well, for fish are 
running with every fresh downpour. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE GOSHAWK > i 


Written and Illustrated by ARTHUR GILPIN and H. R. LOWES | 


If | \HE forest covered an area of 30 
square miles and the tall conifers 
were spaced with an exactitude 

that is found only where timber is 
grown as a crop and where forestry is 
almost an art. Thin shafts of sunlight 
pierced the canopy of pine needles, 
contrasting sharply with the green 
gloom beneath the trees. We were in 
one of Denmark’s Royal Forests and 
our main objective was to study and 
photograph that magnificent bird of 
prey, the goshawk. 

Our party of three Englishmen 
and a Dane walked along a broad 
sandy fire-break, at times listening to 
the song of woodlarks and white- 
throats from the clearings, at others 
being rewarded by the sight of a roe 
deer stepping daintily across the ride to 
disappear almost magically into the 
shadows under the trees. Opening a 
gate in a deer-fence which had been 
erected round a recently planted area, 
our guide indicated that we were near 
the goshawk’s nest. No attempt to 
conceal our approach was made, as we 
had decided that the bird would be less 
likely to be seriously disturbed if she 


THE HAWK’S NEST ABOUT 50 FEET UP IN A SPRUCE AND 
TO THE RIGHT OF IT, THE HIDE FROM WHICH IT WAS 
PHOTOGRAPHED 


A GOSHAWK AT HER NEST IN A DANISH FOREST. “She 
stood with head turned sideways, one fierce yellow eye glaring at! 


heard us at a distance. 
She left the nest when 
we were about 70 yards 
away and, dropping 
some ten feet, swiftly 
flew from sight. In 
England I have seen the 
very similar, but much 
smaller, sparrow-hawk 
leave the nest in exactly 
the same way. 

The nest, which 
was almost four feet 
across, was 52 feet from 
the ground in a red 
spruce and it was built 
on the northern side of 
the tree. Climbing an 
adjacent pine, I saw 
that the nest contained 
three bluish-white eggs 
resting in a cup of fresh 
green conifer branches. 
While still in the tree 
I heard the chattering 
scream ' of the female 
from somewhere near, 
and at’ a. ereater 
distance the higher- 
pitched and more mono- 
syllabic call of the cock 
indicated that he was 
aware of our presence. 

Descending the tree 
as quickly as I could, I 
joined the others on the 
ground, and, after con- 
sidering the problems 
of hide building, we 
left the vicinity of the 
nest. From information 
our Danish friend had 
collected we were con- 
fident that the eggs 
were near to hatching, 
and we did not intend to 
erect a hide until the 
young were a few days 
old. 

When we approach- 
éd the head forester 
about the building of 
the hide we found him 
most helpful, and in 
addition to lending the 


the lens” 


necessary poles and boards for the hide he had 
them transported as near to the site as it was’ 
possible for a tractor to travel. In order that. 
the adult should not be kept away from the nest. 
too long, the building of the hide was restricted 
to a short period each morning. Apart from 
the time the rope broke, dropping a pole like a. 
huge dart, the work went forward smoothly and, 
with my partner and I in the trees, and 
three people on the ground hauling, fetching 
and carrying, was completed within the time we 
had set ourselves. | 

When the young were about a week old, I 
went into the hide for the first time. Seated 
comfortably upon a foam-rubber cushion 
placed on a box which had once contained 
bottles of lager, but unfortunately did so no 
longer, I could: see the nest some twelve feet 
away. From time to time the down-clad heads 
of the young birds could be seen above the edge 
of the nest, but most of the time they were out 
of view in the rather deep cup. 

Soon after the departure of my companions, 
the wild inhabitants of the forest resumed their 
normal activities around the hide. Crossbills, 
crested tits and goldcrests sang from near-by 
trees, a collared turtle-dove reiterated its notes 
with monotonous regularity from somewhere 
below and behind me, and in the distance a 
roebuck barked his harsh challenge. 

The morning was calm and the sun obscured 
by a layer of high cloud—ideal conditions for 
photography at this nest. Since I had had only 
the briefest of glimpses of the adult bird, it was 
with the keenest sense of anticipation that I 
awaited her return. After sitting in silence for 
about twenty minutes, I again heard the female 
calling, and a few seconds later she crossed my 
restricted field of vision to alight out of sight in 
a neighbouring tree. She did not remain there 
long, but with a rustle of wings crossed the 
intervening thirty feet and alighted on the nest. 

As she stood with head turned sideways, 
one fierce yellow eye glaring at the lens, I was 
able to examine her plumage for the first time. 
It was with surprise that I noticed that instead 
of the barred under-parts I had expected, this 
bird’s pale breast was speckled with drop-shaped 
black markings. In many ways her plumage was 
similar to that of an immature bird, but the back 
was darker and the under-parts lighter, resulting 
in a less dowdy appearance. Although not quite 
what I expected, she was a most handsome 
creature, and looked the fierce, rapacious killer 
she undoubtedly was. After scrutinising the 
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hide for a few minutes, she moved on to the 
young and began to brood. For the next ninety 
minutes she made little movement, except when 
a fly came close to her. Then, with both eyes 
squinting forward, she followed its movements 
with her head until it passed 
from her view. 
Suddenly, from quite 
near, the male called, and 
after a few seconds the hen 
slipped off the nest, to return 
almost immediately with a 
dead bird clasped in her right 
claw. Holding down the prey, 
which looked like a blackbird, 
she tore small portions from 
it and fed them to the young. 
The meal lasted only about 
‘ten minutes, and then once 
again she settled down to 
brood, but this time she had 
her back to the hide. 
Subsequent vigils proved 
this to be the general pattern 
of behaviour, although as 
the young grew the hen spent 
less time brooding, and stood 
on the edge of the nest for 
long periods. The cock was 
the provider, bringing food 
near to the nest and calling the 
hen off to collect it. All the 
food brought was of thrush 
size, but, as it was headless 
and plucked when delivered, 
it was difficult to identify. 
Fresh green branches 
were often brought to the 
nest, and at least once a day 
the hen would spend about 
20 minutes loosening and re- 
making the cup. While she 
was doing this the young were 
mercilessly pushed around and Py A 
almost covered with debris. 
As a mere male who had just 
passed through the annual 


ea 


scourge of spring-cleaning, I could extend my 
heartfelt sympathy to the victims of what was 
no doubt a necessary operation. 

The male did not come to the nest 
during the period of our observations, but 


“ONCE AGAIN SHE SETTLED DOWN TO BROOD, BUT THIS TIME SHE HAD HER BACK TO 
THE HIDE” 


I saw him twice, and he was much smaller 
than his mate, his back was more uniformly 
grey and his under-parts were crossed with 
narrow lines. He was a typical specimen of a 
magnificent bird of prey. 
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By BEA HOWE 


OR many centuries the art of floral display 
F: we know it to-day was not practised in 

the English home, although it was considered 
to be a fine art in Oriental countries such as 
China and Japan. In her fascinating Memories 
of Ninety Years, Mrs. Ward, the wife of Edward 
Ward, R.A., and herself a painter of note who 
exhibited annually at the Royal Academy, has 
recorded how in the 1840s “‘the taste for flowers 
as a decoration in the home was in its infancy; 
a stiff bouquet of many colours, lace-bordered 
and tightly compressed, placed in the centre of 
the dining-room table sufficed.” 

It was Queen Adelaide who introduced 
the fashion of tucking a small posy of fresh 
flowers into the high waistband, or sash, of her 
dress—a fashion soon followed by ladies in society 
which led, finally, to the overwhelming popular- 
ity of the bouquet in Queen Victoria’s reign. 
To make an elegant bouquet of flowers was 
considered to be one of the decorative arts in the 
19th century and was taught as a valuable 
accomplishment to young ladies, combined with 
lessons on how to paint flowers correctly and 
with taste. Bouquet-making was governed by 
laws as strict and rigorously observed as those 
laid down in the art of floral arrangements in 
Japan. Beauty of line and colour played little 
part in the assembling of a Victorian bouquet. 
Makers of them had to aim at two things only: 
formality and solidity. Because of this, the 
bouquet turned out, even in the most competent 
hands, to have only three shapes—a sphere, a 
cone, or arather clumsy mushroom-shaped knob. 
From the 1840s onwards, bouquets were an 
essential part of a well-dressed lady’s outfit and 
were seen at every social function. At one time 
~ they became so large and unwieldy that their 
weight was a positive burden to those who held 
them. 

A bouquet-maker was advised to promenade 
slowly in a garden with a basket and scissors, 
collecting the best blossoms available. Only 
sweet-scented blooms were selected, such as 
clove pinks, carnations, honeysuckle, migno- 
nette, cabbage roses and the small but universally 
popular moss-rose. As the bouquet-maker 
picked here, snipped there, she pondered on her 
ultimate colour-scheme. Then, having gathered 
the choicest specimens available, she selected 
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2—GIRLS COLLECTING FLOWERS FOR A BOUQUET. 
From The Young Ladies’ Journal (1866) 


the largest red rose or pale immaculate lily to 
occupy the centre of her bouquet. With a piece 
of coarse thread or length of green Berlin wool, 
she fastened this central bloom to a small stick; 
then, holding this stick in the left hand, she 
lashed to it a series of different flower circles, 
each circle of flowers acting as a contrast in 
colour to the one preceding it. Occasionally, 
tying tightly as she went, the bouquet-maker 
added a few sprays of maidenhair fern or fine 
grasses (totter-grass for preference) to lighten 
the general effect. When the required size of 
bouquet was achieved, a ruffle of small scented 
leaves, such as those of 
rose-geranium, south- 
ernwood or myrtle, was 
added. Should a truly 
rustic look be de- 
manded, the bouquet 
was edged with pieces 
of striped grass known 
as “dusty miller,’’ simi- 
lar to the nosegays 
made by country people. 
For a grand bouquet to 
be flourished in the ball- 
room, a handsome paste 
butterfly was fixed on 
one of the largest leaves 
in the outer ruff of 
green. 

Full instructions 
were given in contem- 
porary ladies’ maga- 
zines as to what kinds 
of bouquets could be 
presented on ceremonial 
occasions. A birthday 
bouquet offered to a 
young girl should be 
made of wild spring 
flowers, if possible 
flowers such as daisies, 
forget-me-nots, violets 
and primroses. A bou- 
quet for elderly relatives 
featured variegated foli- 
age and berries. For 
funerals therecommend- 
ation was “flowers like 
the simple heart’s ease, 
sorrowful yew and con- 
stant bay-leaf. Thelily as 
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1.—MAKING A POSY, PAINTED BY W. FRITH ABOUT 1856. 
bouquet of flowers was considered to be one of the decorative arts in the 19th century”’ 
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BOUQUETS FOR VICTOR 


“To make an eleg, 


typical of innocence, the [Michaelmas] d 
emblem of farewell, the hare-bell for submis: 
and the marigold symbolical of grief are equz 
appropriate.’’ Widows on contracting a secé 
marriage might expect a bouquet from th 
intended husbands made of “shaded”’ flow 
such as orchids. Expense was of no object wl 
it came to a widow, it appears. 

It must be remembered that the Victori: 
were serious students of the “‘floral langua; 
so much in vogue during the 19th century. 
cater for, and explain, this curious fad concer 
with floral meanings and symbols of every ki 
publishers brought out innumerable floral ; 
books. Armed then with this clarification of 
language of flowers, bouquets ordered from 
professional florist by the bashful lover co 
convey a special personal message to the 
loved. When a gaily striped tulip reared 
slender head in a bouquet it meant “‘a Decla 
tion of Love,’’ while a demure little moss-r 
signified ‘““Pleasure Without Alloy.” Alas, 
the poor girl who received the much-dreac 
sprig of ivy in her bouquet, it symbolised o 
“Friendship.” 

A professionally-made bouquet was usué 
edged with a frill of paper-lace and feath 
green artemisia. 

In the 1850s, when the narrative pict 
came into its own, a leading exponent of t 
genre of painting was Frith. In one of his { 
tures, which hangs to-day in the Birmingh 
City Museum and Art Gallery, he made a stu 
of a young girl of the period making a sn 
bouquet, or nosegay. It is a delightful pai 
ing in every way (Fig. 1). 

In 1862 Miss Maling, who was already 
authority on indoor plants and who had 
vented a special fern-case which could be hea 
by means of a gas flame or hot water perioc 
ally renewed, published a charming little b 
book with gilt decorations, Flowers and how 
Arvange Them, a book which was probably ° 
first of its kind. Miss Maling dedicated a wh 
chapter to bouquets. She was against using ° 
many different kinds of flowers and declares tl 
the rose is the worst centre flower to cho 
(contrary to general opinion), as “I do not kn 
any means of preserving it except by us 
gum.”’ Here is one example she gives of a b 
quet: “‘Ist Pattern.—No leaves whatever, | 
cept around the edge where Fern leaves | 
introduced; centre white Camellias; rows, h 


| 
the diameter of the centre flower, formed alter- 

ately of purple and white violets, or a wedge- 
ike pattern of purple and white converging to 
he centre. In this arrangement the flowers are 
made up on a wire net-work frame, or else the 
paces are marked out with little walls of card- 
déard, afterwards removed. Any colours, and 
iny suitable flowers, can be substituted readily 
jor the white and purple violets. The centre 
jlower, however, must exactly match in shade 
with one of the two employed, and must be 
oxactly round.”’ 

' For a bridal bouquet she would like to see: 
“A perfectly white Design. Centre Camellia, 
Azaleas gathered round it, but yet put in 
ightly, and without trying to force a quite level 
surface, which is nearly impossible, and here 
andesirable. Five more Camellias at intervals, 
mixed again with a few of the largest Azaleas, 
standing lightly. A few Orange flowers may be 
interspersed, and then Lilies of the Valley, or 
white Heath, or Clematis. If the former, a few 
leaves of their own may be used, but they should 
be of the youngest and palest kind, belonging to 
roots which have not yet flowered. In these 


snow-white groups a very little green tells quite 
sufficiently, and no separate foliage need be 
The small pale green fronds of 


used at all. 
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clearly seen. 


Maiden-hair could hardly, however, fail to add 
some grace and lightness, whatever might be 
the centre.” 

A bouquet was usually carried in polite 
circles in an elegant silver, silver-gilt or even 
gold or jewelled holder called a porte-bouquet. 
This fashion naturally gave rise to the making 
of some entrancing bouquet-holders of every 
shape and size, which have been zealously 
collected by their admirers, one of whom was 
her late Majesty Queen Mary. From _ her 
collection come the elaborate bouquet-holders 
in silver and silver-gilt with mother-of-pearl 
(mid 19th century) displayed in Figs. 6 and 7. 
They are perfect examples of the fine craftsman- 
ship and artistry that went into their creation, 
each one complete with guard chain and finger- 
ring. The exact date on which the bouquet-holder 
made its first appearance in a ball-room or 
court drawing-room is not known. Holders are 
said to have been used as early as the 18th 
century, though fashion plates of that time show 
bouquets still wrapped in silver filigree paper. 
A variety of bouquet-holders were displayed in 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, some of them 
miniature in size and made like brooches to be 
worn in button-holes (Fig. 5). In this range, a 
favourite design for a brooch bouquet-holder 


Band 7.—_ELABORATE MID-19th-CENTURY BOUQUET-HOLDERS. Right-hand example, 


silver gilt; the others, gilt and mother-of-pearl 
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(Left) 3—PRINCESS ALICE HOLDING A BOUQUET. The concentric circles can be 
(Above) 4.—BOUQUET OF DYED FEATHER FLOWERS IN PLAITED 
STRAW HOLDER 


i 


5.—BOUQUET-HOLDER IN THE FORM 
OF A BROOCH 


was the calla lily filled with water and con- 
taining a spray of dangling fuchsias or lilies 
of the valley. 

Some ladies preferred to carry bouquets 
made of wax and dyed feather flowers that 
would not wilt or fade during the evening. 
Fig. 4 shows a delightful small bouquet of 
feather flowers with a holder made in plaited 
straw. 

Queen Victoria when young is said to have 
presented little bouquets of wild flowers 
(gathered by herself with her ladies-in-waiting) 
to those whom she wished to honour personally. 
Could the art of bouquet-making have gone 
further, royally favoured as it was? Unfor- 
tunately, towards the end of the 19th century, 
bouquets became so large and unwieldy that 
ladies refused, quite rightly, to be so burdened. 
Mass-produced, too, by professional florists, they 
lost their original charm and bore no resem- 
blance to the bouquets once sponsored by Miss 
Maling. To-day the bouquet is principally 
used for ceremonial presentations or on such 
official occasions as weddings, and its holder has. 
become a collector’s piece of considerable value 
and highly prized. 

Illustrations: 1, Birmingham City Museum 
and Art Gallery; 4, Harris Art Gallery, Preston ; 
5, Hull Grundy Collection; 6 and 7, by gracious 
permission of her Majesty the Queen. 
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HESPER, VESPER, PHOSPHOR, LUCIFEF 


N= being an astronomer or at all astro- 


nomically minded or informed can be a 
handicap in discussing something at 
once celestial and rural. 

I have to admit myself rather foxed by the 
vagaries or regularities of heaven. I am a poor 
calculator; at school my sidereal or planetary 
education was limited to seeing, once, through a 
telescope, Saturn so surprisingly encircled by his 
rings. If you took me out on a starry night, I 
could pick out some constellations, obvious 
ones: the Plough, the Pleiades, Orion and one 
or two others. I could discover the Pole star. 
But I am poor, all too decidedly, upon indivi- 
dual stars; and I am even worse on the planets. 

Still, there is one star I recognise—with 
just enough celestial instruction to enable me 
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or at least when the western glow was fading, to 
observe Venus twinkling away just to the south- 
west of sunset, under a scythe-blade of clouds, 
in a sky otherwise clear and cleaned by rain. 
Next day, next evening, I watched Venus again 
on her downward path, shining out among 
clouds which were pale violet under a blue sky, 
and above a sky which was first yellow, then 
pink, then mauve where it came towards the 
rim of the earth. A hedge diminished in black- 
ness and perspective against the sky, the Even- 
ing Star appeared entangled for a few seconds 
among ash twigs, then appeared, disappeared 
and appeared among the violet clouds—at times 
actually shining through the thinner wisps of 
cloudage. 

That was reminder enough to make me 


1 


Star with love. And I like to think of her e; 

upon other men, in other times. For me,} 

links together men whom I care to remem}# 
Milton was an Evening-Star-watcher. So |q@ 
Blake, and so was John Clare. And Colerilje 
and Samuel Palmer in his sepia or Indianily 
drawings. They all described her, and descr} 
her impact, wonderfully and tenderly. Espij 
ally Coleridge. When Coleridge was a small |p 
unhappy at Christ’s Hospital, he used to wé|, 
the Evening Star from the leads, over the rijf 


There was a time, in 1799, late in October, w|: 
he went to Barnard Castle, in Co. Durham, ||; 
saw the Star above the castle ruins “twink, 
behind the motionless fragment’’. 


CORNFIELD BY MOONLIGHT, WITH THE EVENING STAR, BY SAMUEL PALMER. The planet Venus, known as the Eveni 
Star (Hesper or Vesper) when she shines in the south-western sky after sunset and as the Morning Star (Phosphor or Lucifer) during |] 
early morning appearances in the eastern heavens, has inspired chiefly Coleridge among poets and Samuel Palmer among artists 


to set “‘star’’ inside inverted commas. It is the 
Evening Star, the planet Venus, Hesper, Hes- 
perus, Vesper. There she is, I find myself dis- 
covering—and discovering each time with an 
unstaled surprise. Clear, large, lonely, and alto- 
gether to be loved, there she is in the south- 
western sky after sunset; and I suppose I am 
right in saying that the sight of the Evening 
Star must stand rather high among country 
pleasures—even now. So when birds seem the 
only respectable things to watch, I am making 
a plea for a little more Evening-Star-watching. 
First things first. You need an almanac. Try 
Whitaker’s, which spells itself with a k—Whit- 
akev’s Almanack for the year of Our Lord 1958 
its title on the title-page properly surrounded 
with the signs of the zodiac. For each month 
Whitaker obligingly tells you which morning 
and evening stars are on view, and when and 
where, and with what intensity of light. 

I find myself turning to the almanac after 
chance encounters with the Evening Star. Last 
November, for example, after a long walk across 

_the Wiltshire, Downs, I.descended in the dark, 


consult Whitaker about future appearances; and 
Whitaker told me that the Evening Star was 
then brighter than it had been all the year, and 
going to be brighter still in December, reaching 
its greatest brilliance on Christmas Eve. 

Of course there are many things to know 
about Venus. She reflects fifty-nine per cent. of 
the sunlight which reaches her, because she has 
an atmosphere and a more or less permanent 
coverture of cloud. She appears biggest and 
most brilliant in her crescentic phase—a phase, 
or shape rather, which is visible with field-glasses. 
But I am not sure that such facts add up to the 
Hesperian natural history I am after. I do not 
really care to know exactly how far away she is 
in the sky. I prefer the natural history of her 
“presence,”’ floating, serene, in a winter or 
summer sky; clear, ‘the bewtie of the nicht’, 
or among clouds. I like to know when she is to 
be seen, and for how long. I like to chronicle 
her appearances, her extra intensities, so far as 
I see them. 

Though she may be just another planet, I 
see how natural it was to connect the Evening 


One evening two years before, in Decemb 
1797, he had watched the Star behind a cloud 
thin that it was scarcely bedimmed. Then 
came out into the blue; and down went a f 
lines of verse in Coleridge’s notebook 

And Hesper now 

Paus’d on the welkin’s blue and cloudless 

brink, 

A golden circlet !— 

Which was wrong, because it would have beet 
golden crescent 
—while the Star of Jove, 

That other lovely Star, high o'er my head 

Shone whitely in the centre of his haze. 

Another time Coleridge remarked that 
had never seen the Evening Star set behind t 
mountains of the Lake District without feeli 
as if he had lost a hope out of his soul, “as iJ 
love was gone, and a sad memory,only remai 
ed.”’ One of his first poems had been spoken 
the Star when he saw it as a boy after bathing 
a river. The Star then looked as newly bath 
as he was. And all through the life of this me 
dutiful lover of the earthly and the Engli 


ine the Evening Star seemed to him an object 
pure joy and calm delight. 
| I add to his pleasure in it, John Clare’s 
light expressed in a poem he wrote in the 
dl | ylum at Northampton, when he saw Hesperus, 
.| says, or Hesperus’s twinkling ray, beaming in 
m/e blue of heaven over the asylum grounds or 
ler the fields outside the town, and telling the 
ij aveller on his way “‘that Earth shall be for- 
,jven.” And I don’t forget William Blake’s 
jlight in the Evening Star, drawing, he wrote 
his first book of poems, the blue curtains of 
esky and washing the evening with silver. 
| Itis perfectly true that if stars and planets 
e still, in plain fact, what they were, we have 
{lded a great deal else to sparkle and to light. 
jor planets or stars it was no good moment 
hen the first electric lights were switched on in 
jew York drawing-rooms. Indeed, when I saw 
le Evening Star last November under a scythe- 
lape of cloud I had to admit that in itself—or 
\\ther as its light was visible—it was not so 
uch brighter or more remarkable than a 
iden twinkle of headlights passing at that 
foment on the ground. 
| When I watched the star the next evening, 
§ rivals, or its predecessors, had been more 
fmidable. A red sun had disappeared into 
lauve clouds, and before I noticed the Evening 
tar I had watched aeroplanes drawing vapour 
jails high enough to catch the light, each trail 
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HE assembling of moths is a 
common enough occurrence in 
} nature, but is an event that is 
jot often witnessed by the average 
erson. This is easily accounted for 
yy the fact that it usually takes 
lace under cover of darkness, and, 
1 addition, the participants are so 
jell camouflaged that they are 
potted only by a practised eye, 
ven in daylight. Thus, an event 
fhich occurs regularly throughout 
he warmer nights of the year in our 
ardens, parks and fields passes 
mnoticed. It can, however, be seen 
ly anyone who is patient enough to 
eep a newly emerged female moth 
nder observation. The best species 
0 observe are members of the 
iphingide or Bombyces tribes. 
_ The female moth freshly 
merged from the pupa expands and 
ries her wings, then, after a short 
eriod of rest, turns her attention to 
he fulfilment of her existence, 
lamely, assembling for a mate and 
he propagation of a family. 

The finding of a mate presents no difficulty 
0 the female poplar hawk moth. She takes up a 
omfortable position on a branch or leaf and 
repares to lay down a barrier of scent to be 
ispersed by the wind. With quivering wings 
he crouches forward, raising her abdomen and 
t the same time protruding her scent glands. 
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glittering in a sky which was darkening pretty 
fast. They were silver glitter, then a pink 
glitter. One trail was going away from me 
and looked like a magnificently tailed comet, 
illuminated and coloured. After these sights, 
the Evening Star, worshipful beyond the 
ash twigs, looked for a moment—only for a 
moment—a little old-fashioned and lacking in 
candle-power. 

But that is as much as I am going to admit. 
Whatever sparkles we add to the gallery of 
light, I don’t believe mankind is ready to forgo 
the symbolism or the dynamism of the Evening 
Star. Not yet. And not next week. 

Moreover I have not mentioned Lucifer. I 
have talked only of the Evening Star; not of the 
Star in the East, not of Lucifer, Phosphor, the 
Day-Star, the Morning Star—the Evening Star 
shining at other times, on the other side of the 
sky, announcing day instead of night. No pre- 
tences. I have not been a Morning-Star-watcher. 
I don’t get up early enough, and I[ don’t really 
know Venus in her early morning appearances. 

“Still Phosphor glitters, and still Syrius 
burns.”’ The Morning Star is on my calendar of 
sights to know and feel. I must have seen it, but 
oddly enough I haven’t experienced it, if you 
know the difference I mean. I have no mental 
gallery of Morning Star exhibits—shining, shall 
I say, over the North Sea before sunrise, from 
Flamborough Head, or from the cliff top at 


FRESHLY EMERGED FEMALE POPLAR HAWK MOTH 
TAKING UP A POSITION ON A BRANCH TO ATTRACT A 


MATE. The process is known as assembling 


These glands are two globular organs thinly 
covered with bristles and are thrust out well 
clear of the moth’s body. Pulsating slowly and 
gently the glands disseminate the scent which 
will attract any males of the same species in the 
vicinity. She will thus “‘call’”’ for a considerable 
time and, if unsuccessful in attracting a male, 
she will repeat the process on successive nights, 
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Dunwich; or shining in a cleft between 
mountains in Coleridge’s Lake District or 


alongside the extreme darkness of a yew 
tree. (I don’t think Coleridge, by the 
way, got up so early in the mornings. 


He argued and he read, and he sat up 
late; and his works are not exactly sprinkled 
with the Day-Star.) I search my mind and find 
—to my disgrace, I dare say—not a single 
Morning Star recollection. 

It should go, this early glitter, this day star 
after night, with larks on the climb and with 
feelings of wonder and well-being. Or that 
mention of larks may already be an example of 
my ignorance of heavenly movements and 
regularities and peculiarities. Do I know just 
when Vesper becomes Lucifer? Can you answer 
yourself, just off the cuff? Try Whitaker again. 
My Whitaker tells me that 1958—supposing we 
have enough clear closings of night or dawnings 
of day—is a special year for Lucifer. “Venus 
will be a brilliant morning star throughout most 
of 1958.” Set your alarm clocks. 

I have also been looking through old alma- 
nacs. ‘1946, December: Venus is now a morning 
star, reaching greatest brilliance at Christmas 
time, when it may be seen for nearly three hours 
before sunrise. This condition must be nearly a 
repetition of that at the birth of Christ.”’ 

Illustration veproduced by permission of 
Siv Kenneth Clarke. 


'_HOW A MOTH ATTRACTS ITS MATE 


Written and Illustrated by ANDREW E. CARR 


weather permitting, until a male 
appears. 

Although the scent is indis- 
cernible to the human nose, it has 
a clinging quality which experi- 
menters have found to last over a 
period as long as a year. Some 
reports state that male moths have 
been attracted to, and attempted to 
mate with, the material of an 
assembling cage which had been 
contaminated by a female moth the 
year before. The cage had been 
used the year previously by a col- 
lector, who had employed an 
assembling female as a decoy. 
This state of affairs does not, of 
course, persist in the natural state. 
The scent, however, is said to per- 
sist for periods up to 72 hours, 
according to the species. As equally 
amazing as the power of the scent 
is the ability of the males to pick 
it up from enormous distances. 
Such is the sensitivity of the male’s 
receptive organs that it is estimated 
that a single molecule of the scent is sufficient 
to stimulate a male to answer the call. 

The male receives the scent by his antennz 
and, in the species where the habit of assembling 
is more pronounced, the antenne of the males 
are deeply pectinated (feathery) in order to 
provide as large an area as possible for picking 
up the scent. 


‘HE SCENT GLANDS EXTRUDED. The scent attracts males from a considerable distance. (Right) MALE AND FEMALE MOTHS 
MATING, WITH THEIR WINGS OVERLAPPING 
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NLIKE the wattle-hurdle 

maker, the craftsman who 

builds the gate or open 
hurdles is a village rather than a 
woodland worker. Instead of spend- 
ing the greater part of the year in 
the wood coppices, the gate maker 
transports his raw material to a 
village workshop, where in the 
spring and summer he spends his 
time building hurdles. 

The hurdle maker’s raw material 
is winter-felled willow; a timber 
eminently suited to the needs of his 
craft. Willow is light, yet resistant 
to shocks and hard usage and it is 
soft and very easy to cleave. In 
the wide moist river valleys of 
Berkshire and Hampshire, where 
the willow grows profusely, the 
craft of gate-hurdle making was 
once very widespread, especially as 
there was a ready market for the 
hurdles among the sheep farmers of 
the adjoining downs. Along the 
banks of the Kennet, for example, 
the willow grows well, and this 
plentiful timber supply provided the 
basis of a large number of crafts in 
such villages as Aldermaston, Wool- 
hampton and Thatcham. In the 
past these villages supported a large 
number of basket makers, rake 
makers and others; to-day willow 
from this region is widely used for 
manufacturing cricket bats in town 
workshops. 

A group of important craftsmen in these 
villages, in the past, were those supplying the 
needs of the sheep farmers on the Hampshire 
and Berkshire Downs. Each village supported 
great numbers of sheep crib makers, builders of 
feeding. baskets and gate and wattle-hurdle 
makers. Though both types of hurdle may still 
be required in limited quantities by downland 
shepherds, the demand has diminished greatly 
in the last few years. The demand for the gate 
type is very low indeed, as they do not provide 
the weather screens that closely woven wattle 
provides for lamb folds on the windswept downs. 
The folding of sheep is less frequently practised 
than in the past, and while the popularity of 
wattle as screens for gardens has been the 
salvation of the wattle-hurdle maker as a 
craftsman, the gate type is unsuitable for 


POINTING THE BOTTOM OF THE HEAD WITH A BILLHOOK. 
BARK WITH A TWO-HANDLED DRAW-KNIFE 
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THE DISAPPEARING GATE HURDLE 


By J. GERAINT JENKINS 


decorative purposes. For these reasons, the 
number of workers engaged in the craft has 
declined greatly in the last few years. The 
few that are still engaged in the trade tend to 
spread their activity over a wider field, and 
make a variety of products ranging from 
clothes pegs to hand-rakes in addition to 
hurdles. 

Recently I visited a hurdle maker in the 
small village of Baughurst in northern Hamp- 
shire, a village that was until recently the home 
of numerous craftsmen. It is, perhaps, symbolic 
of the great change that has taken place in this 
part of the world in recent years that only three 
full-time woodland craftsmen are still found in 
Baughurst, whereas eight years ago there were 
at least a dozen. The last of the gate-hurdle 
makers has recently been forced by economic 


(Right) REMOVING THE 


SPLITTING A WILLOW POLE FOR THE HEAD OF A GATE HURDLE. The tools used are | 
mallet and fromard, and the pole i is held in the jaws of a vice known as a monkey. (Right) CLEAVING THI 
POLE. The fromard is wrenched backwards and forwards, following the grain of the wood 


circumstances to find alternative work in 
neighbouring village owing to the low deman 
for his range of products. 

Hurdle making is a summer craft, for thi 
winter months are spent on the river bankj 
cutting and sorting willow. The craftsman buy) 
a quantity of standing willow in the earl 
autumn, and with his felling axe and billhook hj 
cuts the stronger, straight poles that he require: 
The raw material is pollard willow, that is, th 
crown of relatively thin branches radiating fro: 
the trunk or stool of an already felled tree. The 
poles are harvested at regular intervals of sever 
or eight years. They are lopped in the wintei 
months, but in the following spring the willow 
stool again puts out a large number of oe 
shoots. Lopping may be repeated indefinitely, 
even though a willow trunk may be hollow ane 
rotten, it will continue to bear its 
crop of poles for many a year. 

When all suitable poles have 
been transported to the craftsman’s 
yard and sorted according to length 
and thickness, the task of hurdle: 
making begins. The craftsman likes 
to begin this work as soon as 
possible, while the willow is stil) 
green, pliant and easy to cleave. 
is only after the whole hurdle has 
been assembled that the seasoning 
of the timber takes place. 

In Hampshire a gate hurdle 
“measures some six feet long and 
33 feet high; it has six or seven 
horizontal bars, and there are twe 
diagonal and one upright brace t 
give it added strength. The distanes 
between the rails may vary accord: 
ing to the requirements of the local 
sheep farmers. In some cases 
where the hurdles are required foi 
lamb folds, the distance between the 
two bottom rails may be large 
enough for a lamb to pass through 
in order to reach fodder placed or 
the other side of the fold, but the 
rails are too close for the ewe t¢ 
follow its offspring. This type i 
known as a lamb-creep hurdle ane 
is but one of a great vam 0! 
hurdles made. 

The first stage in the construe 
tion of a gate hurdle consists ©} 


= 


¢ 
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ARKING THE MORTICES Each hurdle has six or seven rails morticed to the heads. 
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(Middle) BORING WITH A BRACE AND BIT. Two 
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bles an inch apart are bored in each mortice mark. (Right CUTTING THE MORTICE. They are cut with the blade of the special knife and 


Each pole is trimmed with a 
iw to a length of 34 feet. Then, placing each 
tmly in the vice in front of him, the craftsman 
jiukes a mallet in his right hand and a fromard 
i the left and cleaves the pole in halves. The 
yomard or froe is an L-shaped axe with the 
‘utting edge at right angles to the handle. The 
lade is tapped in a few inches with the roughly 
haped mallet, and the fromard is wrenched 
‘ackwards and forwards until the pole is cut 
leanly into two sections. The cleaving must 
dllow the line of the grain of the wood, and the 
irocess demands skill and judgement. 

| The hurdle maker’s vice is unusual in that 
tis a home-made affair specially adapted to the 
teeds of the craft. The device known as a 
iurdler’s monkey consists basically of two 
vooden cross pieces nailed to two sets of firmly 
imbedded upright posts. The two cross pieces 
ire about 20 inches apart and are at a different 
evel. The wood fitted to the monkey at a 
lownward slant is gripped in a V-shaped gap; 
jome 24 inches in front is a post on to which 
the other end of the wood is forced and held 
irmly in place. Taking a two-handled draw- 
mife, the craftsman strips the bark from the 
willow pole; then he removes it from the monkey 
ind points the bottom with a billhook. A point 
is essential on the heads of hurdles, for when in 


NAILING THE BRACES ON 


THE 


two hours to make a gate hurdle, which is sold for approximately 10s. 


SPECIAL FRAMEWORK PATTERN. 


the core is removed with the hook 


use a hurdle is moved frequently, and the 
pointed ends mean that a shepherd need not 
dig preparatory holes before moving his hurdles. 

The hurdle heads must next be marked and 
the mortice holes for the horizontal rails cut. 
The head is placed on a roughly made, marked 
table, and the six or seven mortice holes are 
marked in pencil. The head is returned to the 
monkey, and the craftsman takes a brace and bit 
and bores a pair of holes in each marked section. 
The wood in between these holes is cut away 
with a peculiarly shaped knife, known in various 
parts of the country as a dader, tomyhawk, two- 
bill or twivel. This knife is some 15 inches long; 
at one end it has a blade for cutting in between 
the holes, and at the other it has a hook to 
pick out the wood. This tool is peculiar to the 
gate-hurdle maker; indeed, it could not be used 
for anything but the softest kind of timber. 

With the heads completed, the rails are now 
shaped. The longer, lighter poles are cleft and 
rinded in exactly the same way as the heads, but 
the ends are not pointed but merely flattened 
with an axe. The rails of the gate are roughly 
six sided in cross section, and, though all the 
corners are shaved away the centre of each rail 
is left thick, so as to be strong where the nails 
connect it to the diagonal braces. 

When all sections of the gate hurdle, the 
two heads, the six or seven rails and the three 


(Right) THE FINISHED HURDLE. 


braces have been shaped, the next step consists 
in assembling the various parts. This is done in 
the open air, for the workshop is far too con- 
gested for a process that needs a great deal of 
space. The assembling structure itself consists 
of a low, flat framework which is exactly the 
same size as a hurdle. The two heads, the rails 
and the three braces are placed in the right 
position on the surface of this framework 
pattern, and the heads tapped firmly on to the 
rails. The braces are placed in position and nails 
are knocked in at the junction of each one with 
the rails. Ideally, rose-headed, cut nails should 
be used, but owing to the difficulty and cost 
involved in obtaining them, the craftsman uses 
ordinary wire nails. The point of each nail is 
flattened, so .hat it is less likely to split the 
wood, and the nail tips coming through the rails 
are clinched to lie absolutely flat against the 
surface of the gate. 

Finally, the hurdles are stacked in dozens 
to season. Each pile is weighed down so that 
the hurdles are perfectly flat when sold. A great 
deal of work and true craftsmanship goes into 
the making of each hurdle, for they must be 
strong enough to withstand the thrust of 
hungry sheep and lambs, and they must also 
withstand a great deal of moving. 

Iilustvations : University of Reading Museum 
of English Rural Life. 


It takes about 
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WHAT CAUSES FREAK PRICES? 


By FRANK DAVIS 


marquetry table was sold at auction in 

Paris for the equivalent of rather more 
than £17,000. Judging from the photograph 
published at the time, it was the most beautiful 
table of its kind in the world; none the less 
£17,000 for a table seems rather a lot of money 
—as absurd in its way as the £104,000 paid for 
a flower-piece by Gauguin. After all, a Gauguin 
flower-piece is a fine thing, but hardly an 
extraordinary rarity. What one generally finds 
in such cases—that is, if one happens to hear 
the truth—is that there is a quite simple, and 
sometimes faintly ridiculous explanation for 
such freakish happenings, such as social rivalry 
between two rich women, or a lordly gesture on 
the part of an avid collector in instructing his 
agent that, for once in a way, the sky is the 
limit. But the more one sees of auctions the 
more one realises how much depends upon the 
mood of the moment. I don’t mean by these 
words that, taken by and large, one cannot 
estimate within fairly wide limits what a par- 
ticular kind of thing is likely to fetch, but that, 
so far as the more extraordinary pieces are 
concerned, it can make quite a difference 
whether Mr. A. is feeling hearty that morning 
or Mr. B. has just learnt that his tax appeal 
has no hope of success. And that, after all, is 
one of the reasons—perhaps the main one— 
why the international auction rooms continue 
to exercise their peculiar fascination. On the 
whole they do provide a fairly accurate baro- 
metric record of climatic conditions as long as 
one remembers that when you are dealing with 
fine things, whether silver, or furniture or what 
have you, you are not dealing with commodi- 
ties but with objects which are unique in them- 
selves, and that the prices given here, and in 
greater detail in the auctioneers’ lists, are in the 
main actual prices given by the trade. 

The point is that the solid core of buying 
at any auction is done by the trade, and it 
would be absurd to imagine that anything 
illustrated here from time to.time can be 
acquired for its auction price; if a private per- 
son were to enter the contest without expert 


(EE day last year a small 18th-century 


2.—LOUIS XV-XVI MARQUETRY COMMODE. 


advice he might easily find 
himself paying more at auc- 
tion than if he let the thing 
go and bought it later at 
leisure and in cold blood 
from a dealer. Quite nat 
urally, auctioneers welcome 
the private buyer when he 
comes along and makes the 
running, and good dealers— 
luckily I don’t have to meet 
the bad ones—don’t grudge 
him an _ occasional prize 
when the result may well be 
to increase the value of their 
stocks. 

On the whole, it 
important to remember that 
the great bulk of the buying 
at any sale of consequen 
by professionals. I will a: 
cribe a few pieces of furniture 
from a recent sale at Chi 
tie’s, chosen to illustrate 
what can perhaps be des- 
cribed as very good exam- 
ples of their period without 
being extraordinary rarities. 
I thought that, for what 
they were, they changed 
hands at uncommonly high 
prices. 

I know one or two 
people, whose judgement on 
many questions I respect 
enormously, to whom such 
a little oval table as that 
shown in Fig. 1 is anathem< 
and I dare say more men 
than one thinks are of the 
same opinion. They com- 
plain that the thing is too 
fragile by half and too easily 
knocked over and altogether 
too finicky. Moreover, that 
the addition of a plaque of 
Sévres porcelain to the top, 
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sre) 


50 ins. wide. 


1—LOUIS XV MARQUETRY OVAL 


TABLE. It has a Sévres porcelain plaque 


let into the top. 16} ins. wide. 600 gns. 


as here, is the final degradation. It is extra- 
ordinary how heated people can become over | 


these matters, and if one really feels that the 
juxtaposition of fine woods and fine porcelain is 
against nature, there is no more to be said: 
From about 1760 onwards the Paris cabinet- 


makers had no such inhibitions and the most 


famous designers patronised not only the great 


/ 


French factory but our own Josiah Wedgwood — 


for ornamental plaques. 
The market has no difficulty in absorbing 


any number of these little luxurious tables. 


The piece illustrated sold for 600 guineas, in 
spite of damage to the porcelain top, and it is 
worth describing in some detail. It is a finely 
made table, oval at the top but with a kidney- 
shaped open shelf below, which—the shelf—is 
prettily inlaid with playing cards and a vase of 
flowers. The cards are visible in the photograph; 
the vase of flowers is not quite so distinct. The 
porcelain plaque is painted in colours with 
boys and girls with a swing in a pastoral land- 
scape, within gilt floral and foliage borders on 


a bleu de voi ground. There is a small drawer ~ 


in: the frieze which is inlaid in various woods in 
a trellis and rosette pattern. There is an 
ormolu border to the top, a pierced gallery to 
the open shelf and knee plaques beautifully 
cast and chased with scrolls, foliage and fes- 
toons. The toes are strengthened by ormolu 
scroll and foliage castings. 

On the whole these very small boudoir 
pieces of quality are liable to sell for rather more 
than more imposing objects. The commode, for 


“The flowing 
llowing reign” 


450 gns. 
Louis XV style is very nearly metamorphosed into the rectilinear grandeur ee fo 


example, of Fig. 2, from the same property, 
made 450 guineas. Here the flowing Louis XV 
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yle is very nearly meta- 
orphosed into the rectilinear 
andeur of the following 
ign; variety is provided by 
slight break front and a 
rely perceptible curvature 
| the legs, with cube and 
i sette and trellis pattern in- 
Jy in various woods. The 
_ ther severe geometrical 
‘fect of the design is offset 
|; the marquetry of the mid- 
e panel—a musical trophy 
lspended beneath a drapery 
antling. The top isa slab of 
Jarrara marble; the ormolu 
| utcheons are cast and chased 
}riband ties and oval medal- 
jons, the canted angle plaques 
} drapery and foliage fes- 
jons. Both these pieces— 
| hich were sent up for sale by 
ord Waldegrave—were once 
jt Strawberry Hill, Horace 
/alpole’s Twickenham villa. 
)| Presumably a vast 
mount of painted furniture 
om the last half of the 18th 
ontury must have disap- 
jeared. It was turned out 
jheaply enough in great quan- 
ity and was regarded as of 


0 great consequence for 
jlany generations. The wood 
‘sed was generally beech. 


sut for a long time now what 
's original buyer very prob- 
bly bought because of its 
rice, wishing he could 
‘fford something finer, has 
een greatly in favour, and 
(0 One was surprised when a 
vhole suite of 12 pieces, of 
vhich Fig. 3 is one, realised 
00. guineas. But it is a 
iandsome set, painted white 
ind gilt, with stuffed backs 
ind sides covered with floral 
freen and gold brocade, and nothing slapdash 
ibout the details, for there was a certain amount 
of carving and fluted tapering legs. There were 
two settees of a generous size—6 ft. 2 ins. wide— 
two chairs, a stool and seven open arm-chairs. 

I should say that of all the surviving minor 
mnchantments of the 18th century those which 
»an give the greatest pleasure to both sight and 
touch are the little gold snuff-boxes and bon- 
bonniéres produced in such astonishing variety 
by the Paris jewellers between, say, 1730 and the 
Revolution. They are rarely more than two or 
three inches in length, and whether enamelled 


with stuffed backs. 800 gns. the set 

and jewelled or unadorned are to be numbered 
among the most delightful pieces of luxurious 
nonsense ever made. Unfortunately, unless one 
is lucky enough to own a few oneself it is not 
easy to come to terms with them, for they 
ask to be handled—almost caressed. 

On the whole, English jewellers were not 
far behind in their endeavour to cater for this 
extravagant fashion; a man of taste would 
require a morning snuff-box and an evening one, 
and a winter and a summer one at least, and 
they made some very pretty jobs of a more 
ceremonial sort, such as the small Freedom box 
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of Fig. 4, which was sold at 
Sotheby’s earlier in the season 
for £1,300. It was presented 
by the City of London to Sir 
John Borlase Warren in 1798 
and was a more agreeable 
present, I should think, than 
an elaborate casket. The thing 
I hked best about it was the 
fine quality of the pierced 
and chased oak leaf border 
to the lid. This is perhaps 
not the most obvious point to 
make about a box whose 
purpose was to commemorate 
a particular naval action; 
indeed, the enamelled 
painting of the sea fight is 
spirited enough. The Free- 
dom was presented by the 
City of London to Sir John 
Borlase Warren for inter- 
cepting the French expedition 
that attempted to land five 
thousand troops on the west 
coast of Ireland in September, 
1798. He was in command of 
a squadron and flying his flag 
in the 74-gun ship Canada; 
the base is engraved with the 
Canada within applied oak 
and laurel garlands. 

A lengthy inscription on 
the inside of the lid records 
Sir John’s services and the 
City’s thanks. The maker— 
I.M.—does not seem to have 
been identified. The sides are 
enamelled with the arms of 
the City of London and of 
Warren quartering Borlase, 
the owner’s monogram flanked 
by trophies of arms and with 
a panel symbolising the de- 
fence of Hibernia by Britan- 


3.—ADAM PAINTED CHAIR. One of a suite of twelve pieces in white and gilt — yja, 


Another Freedom box 
(Fig. 5) is a smaller and 
altogether more modest affair, and of silver 
by, presumably, a Londonderry silversmith, 
Bartholomew Stokes. The inscription records 
the presentation of the Freedom of the 
City of Londonderry to that interesting 
man, Sir George (later Viscount) Macartney, 
then Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, best known for his journey to China, 
which he reached in July, 1793, as Ambassa- 
dor Plenipotentiary. It is a nice box, with the 
arms of Londonderry engraved within a fine 
swirling chiselled cartouche and it was bought 
for £ 2170. 


4.—GOLD AND ENAMEL FREEDOM SNUFF-BOX. Presented by the City of London to Sir John Borlase Warren in 1798. Diameter 4 ins. 


£1,300. 


(Right) 5—LONDONDERRY FREEDOM BOX OF SILVER. Late 18th century. 3} ins. long. £170 
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THE GERMAN TRIUMPH IN HAREWOOD TRIAL 


By LIONEL DAWSON 


\\ 


MISS SHEILA WILLCOX ON AIRS AND GRACES IN THE DRESSAGE ARENA AT’: HAREWOOD, YORKSHIRE, DURING THE} 
BRITISH HORSE SOCIETY’S THREE-DAY HORSE TRIALS LAST WEEK. They were placed 5th with a minus score of 24.27 


NSTINTED praise will go to Herr Pohl- et a he WF 
mann and his German-bred “sorrel’’— 
chestnut, I think, to you and me— 

Polarfuchs for their display over three days at 
Harewood, Yorkshire, to win the Harewood 
trophy for Germany. I have not been able to 
obtain reliable information as to the breeding of 
this nine-year-old horse, but the impression 
seems to be that he is out of a North German 
mare by a thoroughbred, from whom he gets his 
undoubted speed and stamina. I have not 
often seen a horse endure so near a fall as he 
did at fence No. 2 on the second day, make a 
recovery, which must have called for supreme 
effort, and immediately slip into a tremendous 
gallop without any apparent ill-effect. Nor must 
the feat of the rider in staying with him on this 
occasion pass unnoticed. To Major D. Allhusen 
and his Laurien should, I suppose, go our con- 
dolences in losing to this doughty opponent by 
the margin of a fence. There was also a small 
time penalty, but this did not affect the main 
issue. Never, however, could the hackneyed tag 
as to deserving success be applied more truly 
than to this courageous pair for their second 
day’s performance, and this should be some 
small consolation. 

To turn to a more general survey of this 
most interesting meeting. The first day’s dress- 
age ended with more than half the 34 starters 
within 40 penalty points of one another and 
the first twelve within under 30. I am no 
expert on the machinery which produces such 


THE WINNER. Herr O. Pohlmann riding 
the German-bred Polarfuchs, on which he won 
the Trials with a final plus score of 32.87. 
Polarfuchs also won the dressage trophy. 
(Left) MAJOR D. ALLHUSEN ON LAURIEN 
IN THE CROSS-COUNTRY. EVENT. 
Laurien was placed 2nd in the Trials with a 
~score of plus 22.55 


close running, but it would seem that a 0 to 6 
bracket in marking is liable somewhat to handi- 
cap the judges. 

Polarfuchs stood 1st at the end of the day 
with a score of 18.33 penalties with Miss Sheila 
Willcox’s Airs and Graces a head behind at 
19.67—a truly remarkable performance for 4 
novice horse. The feat was made possible, 
I would say, only by hard work and skill of this 
young lady, for this over-16-hands bay, whose 
grand-sire was Jackdaw, is not, or was not, by 
any means an “easy” horse. Fulmer Folly and 
Mr. Beale’s test to stand 3rd was particularly 
good, and Miss Jill Kent on the Swedish Pepy— 
3rd at Harewood last year—was very clos€ 
behind them. _Italy’s Gambadeuse was 9th 
France’s Hirondelle 5th and the remainder ©! 
the foreign contingent, one more German— 
the redoubtable Herr Wagner with Pik Konig— 
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and two Frenchmen, well down the list. Laurien 
was 7th at this stage, just over 20 points behind 
Polarfuchs. The test was a special Harewood 
test—more a test of obedience and a fair amount 
jof suppleness than dressage as generally inter- 
preted. 
| Thus we came to the second day—which 
was to prove indeed one of alarums and excur- 
‘sions. The Harewood course is noted for its 
‘gradients in all stages of the second phase and, 
\this year, the standard of the fences, most cun- 
ningly designed and set by Messrs. Thomson 
jand Legard, was undoubtedly sterner than 
jcompetitors there have been accustomed to. 
| There was not an unfair fence on the course, but 
scarcely one which had not to be ridden with 
the head, and one or two needed plenty of heart 
jas well. It was arranged in reverse from last 
year, a trakener came at No. 2, and at No. 2 
many, including some knowledgeable horses, 
went. At one stage, indeed, it looked as if it 
would prove a veritable Waterloo for the field, 
‘coupled as it was by a combination at No. 3, the 
lake, which entailed a drop into the water over 
a post and rails, or a journey round over another 
‘bit of timber on to dry land followed by a detour 
‘through the water at the expense of time. 
Only five of the first 14 got past the lake. 
I rather fancy that there was a psychological 
reason for some of this trouble. The loud- 
speakers, announcing the early arguments with 
the trakener to all and sundry—with those of 
the lake for good measure—possibly caused 
alarm and despondency. Bandoola fell into the 
\trakener ditch at this stage. That was the end 
‘of her, and she had plenty of company. The lake 
‘disposed of Gay Time III, and Pik Konig got 
‘into deep water to fade away as well. Neither 
he, however, nor the mighty Countryman, who 
also failed here later, seemed at his best on this 
day. There was much more grief. Half- 
way through the list, however, the hoodoo 
seemed to be somewhat lifted, and, although 
there were subsequent troubles, matters pro- 
ceeded more normally. 

Meanwhile, the steeplechasers found the 
ups and downs of the course somewhat against 
bonus marks, although a fair percentage, 10 in 
all, gained them. Laurien’s flight over the 
obstacles in general and the open ditch in 
particular was a pleasure to watch, and Miss 
Wallace’s acrobatics to remain on Star XI after 
he had nearly jumped her off at the open ditch 
had to be seen to be believed. They were sub- 
sequently one of No 2’s victims. Only Laurien 
and Polarfuchs scored a possible here. 

Thegrey mare Gay Time ITI presented an in- 
triguing problem after jumping the fence into the 
water, as she then refused to move any further. 
As she had got over the fence, there was no 
penalty available. Miss Legard reasoned with 


MISS A. DRUMMOND-HAY JUMPING ON DACHS. 
| Major D. Allhusen, was placed 3rd with a final score of minus 10.95 


This German-bred chestnut, owned by 


her while the two following horses passed her. 
Even leading—at the expense of the penalty for 
dismounting—failed to make her change her 
mind and she was retired, being subsequently 
coaxed out. Mrs. Guiness on her Dapper had 
the worst of luck as, after going nearly all the 
way round, this brown son of Cottage Son 
stopped at the quarry. He got going again, but 
stopped again at the penultimate fence—No. 26, 
the Ha~-Ha—dislodging his rider. Nor could any 
endeavour induce him to continue. 

Polarfuchs was penalised for a refusal; 
Laurien had no penalties. Gambadeuse, after 
declining the lake once, got bogged in the 
bottom of the silage pit—which had no fewer 
than seven elements—and there gave it best. 
Top Twig and Miss Greville Williams went 
gallantly, if adventurously, to get round after 
two refusals and a fall over the garden seat, an 
obstacle encountered immediately after emerg- 
ing from the dark of the tunnel. 

When the smoke had cleared away at the 
end of the day, 16 of the 34 starters had gone, 
including Killala and Social Welfare, pulled up 
lame. Laurien’s bonus was 70.8 in all, to put 
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her ahead of Polarfuchs by just under a point. 
Their respective total scores for the two days 
were +33.80 and +32.87—the only two plus 
scores. 

The weather had been warm and sultry, 
with little air and, although the going had been 
excellent, apart ont the oid soft patch or two, 
this undoubtedly affected horses. I fear, how- 
ever, that, taken all round, much of the grief 
could be laid at the door of undecisive pilotage ~ 
over a rather more formidable course than 
many had anticipated. 

For once I was a little anxious for Major 
Allhusen’s mare when I saw her in the collecting 
ring for the third day’s jumping. Usually she 
exudes confidence and high spirit, but something 
seemed to me to have damped her. Perhaps it 
was only the deadly accuracy which I anticipated 
from her rival that depressed me. 

Only Landfall had failed to pass the 
veterinary examination. This was particularly 
sad, as he had ended the previous day in 6th 
place, coming up from 26th. The course was set 
in accordance with the rules “irregular and 
winding with changes of direction and half 
turns.”’ It is perhaps not generally recognised 
that a rather tight time limit is set in conjunc- 
tion with these rules, with the object of displaying 
the activity of the horse as well as the control of 
the rider, and it is not, in fact, an ordinary 
show jumping event. In the sequel, all but four 
of the 16 who went incurred time penalties. 
Fence No. 4, a gate, which did not seem to need 
very much disturbance to put it down, caused 
most of such faults as were incurred, and here 
fell Laurien, though she scarcely seemed to 
graze it. Her time fault was, I believe, caused 
by a slight hesitation a fence and so on, giving 
the impression that her rider’s concentration 
had been upset by the falling gate. It didn’t 
matter, however, for their challengers displayed 
the accuracy which I had anticipated, as to both 
time and jumping. 

The final scores stood at +32.87 and 
+ 22.55. Airs and Graces, taken round slowly 
and gently as he had wisely been taken the day 
before, dropped from 3rd place to 5th. Dachs, 
Major Allhusen’s other horse, admirably ridden 
by Miss A. Drummond-Hay, pulled up to 3rd 
and Mr. Beale and Fulmer Folly rose from 9th 
to 7th after a most workmanlke performance. 

Thus, standing between two troopers of the 


‘16/5 Lancers in the respective full-dress uni- 


forms of the regiments before amalgamation, 
the Princess Royal presented the award to the 
German victors. Laurien showed her disap- 
pointment by declining to line up with the 
remainder of the contestants and being very 
off-hand in general. 


A FRENCH COMPETITOR AT THE LAKE JUMP. M. Michel Cochenet on Hirondelle, which 
was placed 9th with a minus score of 139.33 
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THE BRITISH EMBASSY, BRUSSELS 


The British Embassy at Brussels, which stands in the Royal Park precinct laid out in 1775, was bought by the British Government 


in 1947, together with much of its notable contents. The house had been rebuilt circa 1830 and greatly altered between the wars. | 


hibition a small but choice exhibition of 

contemporary British painting and sculp- 
ture has been shown at the Embassy, supple- 
menting our contributions to the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts and the small representation possible 
in the British Pavilion. In this way and through 
the hospitality of Sir George Labouchere, the 
present Ambassador, and Lady Labouchere, many 
visitors must have been struck by the distinc- 
tion and interest of the Embassy itself, which is 
quite a recent acquisition. For the house, 
together with most of its notable contents, has 
belonged to the British Government only since 
the last war. 

When the Embassy was re-established in 
1944, the previous premises in the Rue de Spa 
were found unsuitable, mainly because the office 
quarters in the former stable block were 
inadequate for modern needs. Fortunately, 
Mme. de Becker Remy was disposed to give a 
short lease of her residence, 17. Rue Ducale, to 
the Ministry of Works with the option to pur- 
chase if she later decided to part with it. This 
enabled its fitness to be judged; and when in 
1947 Mme. de Becker did decide to offer the 
freehold, Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, the 
Ambassador at the time, reported that he con- 
sidered it to be the best house in Brussels for an 
Embassy. There are disadvantages, such as a 
single entrance, only a small garden and no 
garage; but the house stands in the most dis- 
tinguished quarter, facing the Royal Park, at 
one end of which is the Palace, at the other the 
Parliament House with most of the Belgian 
Government Departments. And the residence 
itself as regards its interior is of outstanding 
quality. Indeed Mme. de Becker at one time 
considered offering it, with the collections she 
had assembled there, to the city of Brussels as 
a museum of 18th-century decorative arts. 
Most of the fittings and some of the furniture 
installed by her were included in the purchase. 

Together with most of the Rue Ducale, the 
house actually dates from about 1830. But it 


[DD init the Brussels International Ex- 


2.—THE LIBRARY LINED WITH FRENCH PANELLING OF CIRCA 1772 FROM VIENNA 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


maintains the character 
of the Maria Theresa 
phase of Belgian his- 
tory, when the Park and 
adjoining streets were 
laid out on the high 
ground known as the 
Coudenberg ("cold 
mountain’’), east of the 
inner city but within 
the 14th-century city 
walls. Demolition of 
the fortifications, on the 
line of the present upper 
boulevards, was not be- 
gun till 1819, so they 
still stood at the back of 
the houses in 1814, when 
Lord Capel took a lease 
of one of them. In The 
Capel Letters his wite 
describes how delight- 
ful she found it: “‘the 
parade is in front of 
these windows—we are 
awoke every morning by 
an English Band,’ and 
those behind looked 
across a Shady garden to 
the ramparts. The 
appearance of the Park 
in the late 18th century 
is shown in an engrav- 
ing (Fig. 4), with the 
Rue Royale on the left 
(west) side, and the 
Rue Ducale on the 
right, where the conti- 
nuous houses appear to 
have been interspersed 
at regular intervals with 
rather taller ones—as 
they still are (Fig. 1). 


Till the middle of 1.—THE BRITISH EMBASSY, OVERLOOKING THE ROYAL) 
PARK IN THE MIDDLE OF BRUSSELS 


the 18th century the 


| 


whole area within this east segment) 
of the walls had been a hunting park— 
originally, it is said, a fringe of the’ 
Forest of Soignes—attached to the 
castle founded on the Coudenberg by 
the Dukes of Brabant in the 11th cen-. 
tury. The castle was gradually trans- 
formed into the Palace, but the Park, 
or die wavande, continued semi-wild, 
with little valleys and hills, till about 
1775. The area was then levelled and 
the middle of it laid out by the Aus- 
trian architect B. Zinner in the pattern 
of intersecting alleys, with vond-points, 
fountains and statues, which is still so 
attractive. The master plan and many 
of the surrounding buildings were due 
to a French architect, Guimard, in 
1773-80. The plots between the new 
park and old ramparts were sold by 
the municipality in 1778 and are said 
to have been mostly acquired and built 
on by refugee commercants from 
Geneva, so that the new street came to 
be popularly known as the Rue des 
Genevois. Actually, several of the 
houses were erected by a Belgian abbey, 
and others belonged to such aristo- 
cratic families as those of Windisgratz 
and d’Arenberg. Under the French 
occupation its name was changed to 
the Rue de l’Egalité; and in 1823, dur- 
ing the brief existence of the United 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, the Palace 
of the Prince of Orange was built at 
the south end of the Rue Ducale. 

It was in that context, not 
greatly changed by the revolution 
of 1831, which set up King Leopold I 
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i| 
| place: of Dutch rule, that most of the 
ue Ducale came to be rebuilt. A second 
‘tensive reconstruction of No. 17 took place 
| 1925-29, and considerable alterations of the 
jterior were made in 1934. So far from the 
irlier character of the house being lost, it can 
/» said with some truth to have been amplified. 
jut after the garden ‘‘shaded by trees on the 
|mparts’’ was built over, the back of the house 
ust obviously have lost some of the attractions 
iat delighted Lady Capel in an adjoining one. 
art of the remaining space was occupied by 
ables which, in 1925, were replaced by the four- 
orey wing that now extends along the north 
de of the present garden (Fig. 5). But the 
idth of the area has been enlarged by taking 


in that belonging to the next 
house southward, making it 
an L-shaped space _ large 
enough for several lime trees. 
At the same time the sur- 
rounding walls were height- 
ened and covered with trellis, 
and thesurface paved, so that 
the windows now overlook 
an agreeably sunny and 
spacious court. From the en- 
trance hall there is a glimpse 
down a corridor to its foliage 
and sunlight, to which the 
french windows of the library 
(Fig. 2) open directly. 


s : EL 
aamannaad? 


THE PARK, WITH THE RUE DUCALE ON THE RIGHT, circa 1780. 
1925-29; 


5.—THE WING AT THE BACK, ADDED IN 
IT LOOKS SOUTH TO THE PAVED GARDEN 
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6.—THE STAIRCASE HALL, 
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SOUTH-EAST 


7.—MURAL PAINTINGS BY SERT (c. 1925) ABOVE THE STAIRCASE 


8.—THE MUSIC 


GALLERY 


Zi 


Between the wars Mme. de Becker decorated the prin. 
cipal rooms with exceptionally fine 18th-century boiserie 
and textiles. The most notable is the dining-room (Fig. 
on the south of the entrance hall, of which almost all th 
contents are due to Mme. de Becker. She used glass effect 
ively to supplement the illumination—in the evening fron 
a pair of Louis XIV rock-crystal chandeliers. Mirrors i 
place the white and gilt Louis XV panelling above the#) 
chimney and sideboard, and, set in delicate gilt mouldings, is 
the material of the pilasters. The other walls display three 
large panels of the Beauvais ‘‘Grotesques”’ tapestry (Fig. da 


Designed by J. F. Berain and J. B. Monnoyer to the ord 


of Philip Béhagle about 1690, this famous series continued 
in production till c. 1730 and was imitated in England | 
Soho. Six principal variations of the theme are recorded, } 
which consist in combinations of fanciful constructions deriv= | 
ed from Raphael’s Grotteschi, festooned with garlands and} 
trophies and framinga harlequinade of Chinoiserie and Italian } 
Comedy figures—in these examples against a saffron yellow | 
ground. The set of 18th-century chairs, covered in green |} 
Utrecht velvet, is in part authentic and came with the house, | 


x 


| 


9.—PANELS PAINTED BY J. B. PRIEUR FOR A 
HOUSE IN PARIS, IN THE GALLERY 


as did a pair of gilt Régence side-tables, also those flanking 
the chimney-piece. 

The delightful library beside the garden is a long room: 
(Fig. 2) entered from the staircase hall through a book- 
lined lobby. In the library itself the shelves are concealed 
by the wainscot, the larger panels of which are fitted as 
doors. The depth of the space so disposed is indicated by 
the mirror-backed recess occupying the middle of the 
north wall and containing a Iégence settee covered im 
cherry damask. The wainscot, its cream paint now faded 
to a warm grey, was made civca 1772 to the order of the 
Cardinal Duc de Rohan for the French Embassy in Vienna, 
the Hétel Paar. Here again is a notable Louis XV lustre. 
When one stands with one’s back to the fireplace there is an 
impressive vista through to the staircase hall, at which we 
are looking from the opposite direction in Fig. 6. 

It is evident that this was much enlarged during the 
1925 alterations, when the whole room next the front 
entrance was thrown into it and raised a few steps to form 
an entyesol convenient for receptions. The handsome 
Savonnerie carpet, with beige ground, was acquired locally 
for the Embassy. But the pair of Louis XVI’ mahogany 
commodes, signed by Leleu, were in the house; also the 
painted panels of exotic birds above them, of the Dutch 
School and reputed to be from the Stadthuis at Amster- 
dam. The Louis XVI wall-brackets wese originally in the 
Collection Pereire (in the house now the Chancery of the 
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sliding door leads through to 
the musicroom or gallery, which 
extends back to overlook the 
garden (Fig. 8). 

The “Marie Antoinette” 
wainscot of the music room 
(Fig. 9), of a delicate ivory 
tint, has exquisite polychrome 
arabesques painted by J. B. 
Prieur. It came from a house in 
the Rue Mogador, Paris. Three 
settees and a set of stools of 
the period, and the Dvvectoive 
lustres (one a copy) also came 
with the house. 

This country was certainly 
fortunate to obtain for an 
Embassy a house so splendidly 
appointed and with such dis- 
cernment as that given to it by 
Mme. de Becker. The most 
outstanding of the British con- 
tributions to the mis-en-scéne is 
a part of the silver dinner 
service, including the soup- 
tureen depicted in Fig. 13, made 
by Philip Gilbert, of Cockspur 
Street, S.W.1., supplied to 
the British Embassy in Vienna 
in 1823. It was transferred to 
Brussels in 1920, but the 
remainder has been restored 


10.—ONE OF THE BEAUVAIS “GROTESQUES” TAPESTRIES BY BERAIN AND MONNOYER recently to Vienna. 


SD 
11—THE DRAWING-ROOM OVERLOOKING THE PARK. 


British Embassy in Paris). The most remarkable feature of the 
ascent, however, is the series of murals by J. M. Sert in the hall’s 
upper section (Fig. 7). This Spanish decorative painter had an 
international reputation in the early 1920s. He decorated rooms 
in England for Sir Philip Sassoon, in black and gold at Port 
Lympne and in blue and silver at 25, Park Lane, W., and another 
for the late Saxton Noble at Kent House. But the overpowering 
and sometimes, as we say now, surréaliste character of his designs 
and colouring were apt to prove more disturbing than his clients 
relished. Philip Sassoon covered his over, and the same treat- 
ment was accorded to these, which have only lately been 
re-exposed. They have rather a nightmare quality, due to the 
vivid realism applied to representing impossible scenes. The 
one on the right depicts a crowd of Michelangelesque figures 
among colonnades consisting in gigantic Chinese vases; and in 
the large central subject a miscellany of human and large insect 
forms writhe among drapery on some nameless structure raised 
high above a vast landscape. But their glowing colouring 
and pastiche of “Baroque” design make of them superb 
decoration. 

On the first floor the drawing-room and boudoir overlook 
the Park. Both are pleasant typically French rooms of the late 
18th century. In the former (Fig. 11), the white and gilt carved 
wainscot, from an /étel in Bordeaux, is stated to be the work 
of the Fréres Rousseau. On it hang four delightful flower- 
pieces belonging to Lady Labouchere and looking very much at 
home here. They are an early Van Huysum, a pair with birds’ 
mests by Van Os, and the fourth dated 1776, by P. T. van 
Brussel. The three-fold screen, painted with hunting scenes by 
C. Huet, 1769, belonged to the house. The boudoir (Fig. 12) 
has fine Directoive woodwork from a house on the outskirts of 
Mons, and is lined with old yellow silk; in the fitted vitrines ; : 
some of Sir George’s collection of porcelain is displayed. The 13.—A PIECE OF THE VIENNA SILVER DINNER SERVICE (1823) 
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F all English pottery none 
() is more sought after, more 

difficult to obtain, or more 
satisfying to possess than Leeds 
cream-coloured earthenware. 
Admittedly it was made at first 
in imitation of Wedgwood’s 
queen’s ware, but the great 
Leeds firm of Hartley, Greens 
and Company so improved their 
methods as actually to surpass 
their formidable rival, especially 
in their manufacture of elaborate 
centre-pieces and vessels patter- 
ned with perforations. 

An exceptionally compre- 
hensive collection of Leeds cream- 
coloured earthenware is on 
display at the Iveagh Bequest, 
Ken Wood, London, N.W. 
until September 28. The 217 
examples have been selected by 
fr. Donald Towner, Honorary 
Secretary of the English Ceramic 
Circle, and cover all periods; 
nearly 100 have been lent by 
Leeds City Art Gallery and Tem- 
ple Newsam House and about 80 
are from Mr. Towner’s unrivalled 
private collection. The exhibits 
show to the full the magnificent 
glaze for which the Leeds Pottery 
is justly celebrated, and include 
a two-foot-high centre-piece with 
hanging baskets; two delicately 
perforated chestnut baskets and 
covers, one of which is shown in 
Mig. 1; a toddy kettle and stand; a remarkable 
water cistern and basin (Fig. 2); and a long 

ries of tea-pots. 

The history of the Leeds Pottery may be 

briefly. It is possible, and frequently 
umed, .that it began in 1760, with the 
sition of an already established pottery 
hn and Joshua Green. But it was ten 
later, in 1770, that the Leeds Mercury 
attention to “‘the large Earthenware 
factory now erecting near this town,”’ and 
another five years before the firm, trading as 
Humble, Green and Co., was joined by the 
briliant William Hartley. As I stressed in an 
earher article (CouNTRY LirE, November 28, 
1957), the year 1775 was in any case a notable 
starting-point for English potters, freed at last 
from the patent monopoly that had effectively 
revented the general use in earthenware of 
Cornish clay and Cornish stone. For Leeds it 
marked the beginning of Hartley’s brilliant suc- 
cess with creamware. Humble was probably a 
financing partner, the firm being styled Humble, 
Hartley, Greens and Co., which by 1781 had 
changed to Hartley, Greens and Co. Until his 
death in 1820 William Hartley was the dominant 


cal 


3.—A 


BUTTER DISH AND STAND WITH PIERCED COVER 
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THE DISTINCTION OF LEEDS CREAMWARE 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


1.—CHESTNUT BASKET AND STAND IN LEEDS 
CREAM-COLOURED EARTHENWARE. This ware, known 
as creamware, is distinguished by the quality of its glaze. 
This example, and the others illustrated. except Fig. 5, will 
be on view at the Iveagh Bequest, Ken Wood, London, 
N.W., until September 28. 

WARE CISTERN AND BASIN 


(Right) 2.—LEEDS CREAM- 


personality, and thereafter the company’s 
affairs soon became involved and were thrown 
into Chancery. Production continued until 
1825, when the business was bought by Samuel 
Wainwright and continued under six subsequent 
proprietorships until 1878 

Hartley organised a highly profitable busi- 
ness in which the sale of creamware far exceeded 
the combined production of Egyptian black, 
tortoiseshell ware and pearl ware. He built up 
an extensive Continental trade,. issuing French 
and German editions of his pattern books in 
1783. Forty copperplates illustrated in outline 
184 pieces of domestic ware. The copy in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum is titled Designs of 
Sundry Articles of Queen's or Cream-coloured 
Earthen-Ware. These are described as “‘manu- 
factured by Hartley, Greens & Co., at Leeds- 
Pottery: with A Great Variety of other Articles. 
The Same Enamel’d, Printed, or Ornamented 
with Gold to any Pattern; also with Coats of 
Arms, Cyphers, Landscapes, &c., &c. Leeds, 
1783.”” Plain, perforated and basket ware were 
illustrated, covering almost every article of 
table ware then in vogue, including 32 items of 
tea ware. Fresh issues were printed in 1785 and 


AND RAISED 


ORNAMENT. About 1790 


1786, and a second edition in 1794 included 31 
additional plates ‘illustrating 74 new designs. 
The third and final edition was printed on paper 
watermarked with the date 1814. This repeated 
the plates of the 1794 edition and no doubt was 
issued late in 1815, following the re-opening 
of Continental markets after the Battle of 
Waterloo. 

Josiah Wedgwood gave the name “‘queen’s 
ware’ to his cream-coloured earthenware and 
was emphatic that it was his personal invention./ 
In his Remarks to the House of Commons, 1775, 
he declared on oath that he had “‘discovered the 
art of making Queen’s Ware, which employs ten 
times more people than all the china works in 
the kingdom and did not ask for a patent for 
this important discovery.’’ He further stated 
that although ‘“‘Queen’s ware has already several ' 
of the properties of porcelain, it is yet capable 
of receiving many essential improvements.” 
This ware was, then, an invention rather than 


an improvement, so that one must date its origin ” 


no earlier than Wedgwood’s acquisition in 1759 
of Ivy House Pottery, Burslem. Josiah C. 


Wedgwood, in Staffordshire Pottery and its His-~ 


tory (about 1925), states that the body of 
Wedgwood’s original cream-coloured ware was 
composed of 75-85 per cent. plastic clay and 
15-25 per cent. flint or sand. This body, 
obviously, was no invention, having been in 
continual use from late in the reign of George I. 
But it was transformed by its glaze. This was 
opaque and yellowish, primarily intended to 
conceal blemishes and to render the ware im- 
permeable to liquids. It consisted of 30-40 per 
cent. flint or sand, 15-20 per cent. carbonate of 
soda and 2-5 per cent. nitre, fritted together. 
To the frit was added 35-45 per cent. red lead 
ground to a creamy consistency in water. This 
glaze was the invention which Wedgwood had 
made available to the industry and which 
prompted the obvious name of cream-coloured 
earthenware. 

This opaque lead glaze evolved by Wedg- 
wood in 1763 produced a smoother, harder 
surface, better suited to withstand spoons and 
cutlery, than any earlier glaze. It was a notable 
advance from the first fluid lead glaze’ invented 
by Thomas Frye, who was granted a patent on 
November 11, 1749. The ware was fired to a 
biscuit, glazed and then refired, a process held 
under patent until 1763. The importance of this 
glaze is emphasised by the fact that Wedgwood 


jiought biscuit earthenware from others, which 
le glazed himself. 

So much for the glaze. The improvement 
athe body of cream-coloured earthenware that 
jnade possible the lovely ware now associated 
| vith the Leeds Pottery had to, wait until 1775 
}md would not have been achieved then if 
|Vedgwood had not fought for it. As I have 
hentioned before, the purifying of Cornish clay 
Ind china stone and their use in ceramics were 
honopolised in 1768 (Patent No. 898) in con- 
jiection with the Plymouth and Bristol porce- 
Jain projects, and only Wedgwood’s vigorous 
|protest prevented the extension of the monopoly 
intil 1796. As it was, earthenware potters were 
bermitted the use of these minerals from 
september 12, 1775. It must be emphasised 
hat neither Wedgwood nor Leeds nor any 
ther earthenware potters incorporated these 
minerals into their formule until late in 1775. 
supplies could not be prepared secretly, for the 
ssential out-of-doors purifying plant was 
aecessarily extensive. It is improbable that 
broduction on a generous scale was possible 
jintil 1777 or later. 

Potters of fine earthenware gladly aban- 
|loned the use of local clays. The standard 
jlormula for the body of the new cream-coloured 
lsarthenware was virtually equal parts of ball 
play, china clay, Cornish stone and calcined 
|Hint, each master-potter developing the mix- 
iture to his own requirements. 

| Cream-coloured earthenware, its cream 
body covered with a rich yellow glaze, became 
ithe staple product of the Leeds Pottery. Much 
was exported to the Continent, where ceramic 
excise duty was payable according to weight. 
Im common with other potteries, Leeds made 
every endeavour to produce light-weight bodies, 
and in this it was conspicuously more successful 
than competitors. A globular tea-pot, painted 
blue in the Chinese manner, weighed 123 oz.; a 
tea-pot of similar shape and capacity in bone 
china weighed exactly double. 

The glaze evolved at Leeds was thicker and 
harder than that of Staffordshire and elsewhere. 
Searle gives its composition as white lead 60 
parts, Cornish stone 20 parts, flint 10 parts. 
Leeds glaze has been described as “ melting,” 
“buttery’’ and “luscious.”’ It appears to have 
been floated over the earthenware and spread 
‘without bubbling, and is seldom crazed. The 
\faintly greenish hue visible where it has run 
into crevices was the result of using lead oxide 
/manufactured from lead mined in Derbyshire. 
|This lead oxide was exceptionally well suited 
for ceramic glazes, but marred by an impurity 
‘well known at the time, and cleared only in 
about 1810 by tne firm of Blair Stephenson, 
Tipton. 

The glaze-coated biscuit was dried in a 
heated room, then fired, emerging from the 
‘kiln with a clear, brilliant surface. Perfect 
‘results depended largely upon securing exact 
harmony between the compositions of body 
and glaze (both containing Cornish’ china 


stone), the exact temperature of firing in biscuit 
and glost (glazing) ovens, and the subsequent 
decoration. 

Those who best know the genuine Leeds 


5.—TEA-POTS IN ENAMELLED CREAMWARE. (Left to right) Painted with stripes of yellow, green 


and manganese purple; double tea-pot with two intertwined handles; painted in maroon with green bands 
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are convinced that the 
glaze supplies the real 
clue to period, but it is 
only by long and engros- 
sing study that it is pos- 
sible to recognise tone 
gradations and distin- 
guish them from the 
glazes of other master 
potters. The tints of 
glaze on Leeds cream- 
coloured earthenware 
have been collated over 
a period of many years 
by Mr. Donald Towner. 

Lovely and most 
celebrated was the plain 
cream-coloured ware 
depending solely on 
gracious design for its 
appeal. Most spectacu- 
lar were centre-pieces, 
planned to give gran- 
deur to the dessert 
table. Here the silver- 
smith set the example 
with basket-hung 
epergnes, but he could 
not offer the warm, yellow tone in which 
elaborate groupings of figures and cornucopias, 
dolphins and shells presented sweetmeats and 
suckets. 

Wonderfully light and elegant were the 
pieces depending entirely upon pierced open- 
work for their ornament, their patterns evolved 
by clever arrangements of a small range of per- 
forations, such as diamonds, hearts, crescents, 
circles, pales and leaf shapes, cut sharply and 
clearly. The thickness of the body and the 
arrangement of the perforations were planned 
to ensure that the piece was adequately sturdy 
to escape warping during firing. Common ware 
was quickly pierced with hollow metal punches; 
more costly pieces were pierced with a sharp, 
finely-pointed knife and perhaps shaped with a 
fretsaw. Close inspection of the perforations 
will reveal the method used. Almost invariably 
they were cut in the clay when it had stiffened 
somewhat and was known as _ leather-hard. 
Occasionally, however, the clay was fired at a 
very low temperature to produce a light biscuit 
easily pierced by drill and saw. Perforated 
ware illustrated in the Leeds catalogue included 
chestnut baskets and stands, cockle pots, des- 
serts with pierced covers, fish trowels, egg- cups 
and pierced dishes with openwork rims. There 
were also “ fruit-baskets and stands of elegant 
basket, twig and open work.” 

The quality of the enamel decoration car- 
ried out in the Leeds factory is obviously by no 
means uniform, extending as it did over a period 
of more than half a century. Without close 
examination it is often difficult to distinguish 
enamelling from some underglaze decoration 
because the enamels in firing sank into the 
glaze, producing a soft and charming effect. 
The colours chiefly used were various tones of 
yellow, green, red, blue and black, all capable 
of maturing at a single firing. Existing examples 
suggest that much domestic ware was decorated 


and sprigs of flowers 
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4.—SAUCE TUREEN IN THE FORM OF A MELON LEAF. It is 


painted with sprays of flowers 


with a bold, round rose, usually in vigorous 
brush strokes of red and green, the latter having 
a tendency to flake. This flower is characteristic 
of the Leeds Pottery. It would be foolish, 
however, to compare Leeds’s somewhat medi- 
ocre paintings—Chinese figures, simple land- 
scapes, flowers, insects and so on—with the 
superb grace of the plain creamware with its 
restrained delight in raised ornament. Some 
Leeds ware was enamelled by independent 
decorators. The Leeds potters also introduced 
some of the coloured glaze decoration known as 
tortoiseshell ware, and from about 1790 painted 
under the glaze in high-temperature colours. 
Transfer pictures printed over the glaze 
were used throughout the period of Hartley’s 
supervision, from about 1780. L. Jewitt, who 
inspected the accounts of the Leeds Pottery for 
the year 1791, has recorded that the stock of 
copper plates was then valued at £204, a figure 
suggesting that many transfers yet unrecognised 
were printed at the Leeds Pottery. Jewitt added 
that “‘the yearly balance then [1791] struck was 


-£51,500.”’ Transfers were printed in jet black, 


purplish black, red and orange red, and black 
outhne might be filled with enamel colours. 
A coffee-pot in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
displays two allegorical scenes in which the 
name Leeds Pottery in script is incorporated in 
the transfer. 

Leeds cream-coloured earthenware was 
never consistently marked, but throughout the 
period of manufacture under Hartley the name 
Leeds Pottery might be impressed with an 
asterisk, dot or hyphen between or after the 
words. In marks dating earlier than about 1790 
the letters appear unevenly placed. After about 
1800 the name might be impressed twice, form- 
ing an X. The name “Hartley Greens & Co. 
Leeds * Pottery’’ also dates from about 1800 
and might be impressed horizontally, crossed or 
in the form of an arch. Marks were used more 
frequently in the 19th century 
than formerly. “Leeds * Pot- 
tery’ in tall capital letters, 
sometimes followed by the letter 
C or G is found on’a coarse, 
gritty body, probably potted by 
the Leeds Pottery Company, who 
operated the old factory between 
1837 and 1840. 


Old Leeds cream-coloured 
earthenware has been imitated. 
Even pierced work must be 


examined judiciously, for highly 
elaborate work was issued by the 
potter Slee, who worked in Leeds 
and whose cream-coloured earthen- 
ware bears the impressed mark 
“Leeds * Pottery.’’ Slee is known 
to have been operating as late 
as 1916. Early in the present 
century reproduction tea ware 
was imported from Holland. 

Illustrations : 1 and 3, 
Victoria and Albert Museum; 2, 4 
and 5, Leeds City Art Gallery. 
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oldest in the industry, was absorbed some 

years ago by the Nuffield Organisation, 
and the more recent amalgamation of Nuffield 
and Austin into the British Motor Corporation 
has caused the original individuality of the 
make to belost. The latest version, which I have 
recently tested, is, in effect, a modified edition of 
the Wolseley 1500. 

The 1500 c.c. B.M.C. engine, which is used 
in one form or another in various cars, has been 
developed to give a power of 68 brake horse 
power at 5,400 r.p.m. This high power has been 
obtained by using the high compression ratio of 
8.3 to 1, twin S.U. carburettors, special valves 
and valve springs, and a modified exhaust 
system. 

As the car’s weight is only 18} cwt., 
the power guarantees an excellent performance 
and, as the performance details show, the 
acceleration is better than on any other car of a 
similar price. Much of the overall performance 
of the car is due to the well chosen gear ratios 
rather than to the engine itself; 25, 45 and 
75 m.p.h. can be exceeded on the three lower 
ratios. This allows 3rd gear to be used to reach 
one’s selected cruising speed as quickly as pos- 
sible, and top gear can then be used to give 


le NHE original Riley company, one of the 
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to fit their knees around the curve of the front 
seat squabs. An amazing variety of different 
materials of assorted colours are used in the 
internal trimming of the car, which gives an 
impression of untidiness and cheapness. Visi- 
bility is good, although it is reduced to some 
extent by the thickness of the windscreen 
pillars, and in rain the windscreen leaves a 
blind spot in front of the front passenger. 
The neat central gear lever would be even 
better if it were slightly longer and bent towards 
the driver. The pendant pedals are fitted at 
such an angle that they are awkward to use, 
no matter how long the driver’s legs are; 
there is, however, ample room for the driver’s 
left foot beside the clutch pedal. 


The instruments are black-faced with white — 


needles and the minor control knobs are firm in 
their action. Unusual nowadays is the provision 
of a radiator thermometer, an oil pressure gauge 
and a revolution counter. A sensible point is 
that the rear seat squab can be folded forward 
to increase the accommodation provided by the 
luggage boot. 

On the road one quickly forgets many of 
one’s criticisms, entirely because of the car’s 
exceptional performance. By reason of the 
well-chosen gear ratios and the good pulling 


THE RILEY ONE-POINT-FIVE. 


It has good acceleration .and braking and) is easily 


handled in traffic ; 


effortless high-speed cruising. Although the 
bonnet opens widely, engine accessibility is not 
perfect; it is, in fact, difficult to see the 
engine because of the number of components in 
the engine compartment. 

The front suspension is by torsion bars and 
wishbones, and rear suspension is by semi- 
elliptic leaf springs. As most of the suspension 
components derive from the Morris Minor, one 
is not surprised to find that rack-and-pinion 
' steering is used also. Girling hydraulic brakes 

are fitted, which have the useful friction lining 
area of 114 sq. ins./ton, which should ensure 
that brake adjustment will not be required too 
frequently. The tank capacity is only seven 
gallons, Partly because of the well chosen gear 
ratios, the gearbox is a pleasant one to use and 
changes can be made very quickly. 
The car has a pleasing appearance, but my 
feelings regarding the interior fittings and con- 
trols are mixed. The padding of the squabs of 
the front seats is such that insufficient support 
is given to the small of the back and the 
shoulders are forced forward. I found the horn 
button difficult to work, partly because it is 
recessed in the dished steering wheel. With the 
front seats adjusted to suit a driver of only 
average height the knee-room in the rear seats 
is limited, and it is necessary for rear passengers 


4) 


properties of the engine, 3rd gear can be used 
once one is away from rest for almost all the 
time in town driving. Despite the engine’s hav- 
ing been developed to give increased power, 
the noise level has not become too high; wind 
roar is almost non-existent. In gentle town 
driving Ist gear is hardly necessary for starting 
from rest, but if maximum acceleration is 
required, it is better to use the lowest gear. On 
the open road 2nd and 3rd gears give excellent 
acceleration, and the high speed possible with- 
out strain on 3rd gear is particularly useful 
when passing other traffic on busy roads. High- 
speed cruising is attractive, especially for a car 
of this size, and a speed of around 80 m.p.h. can 
be used without fear of straining the engine to 
excess. Because of the attractions of the gear- 
box one is tempted to use the lower gears far 
more than is strictly necessary, and a high 
average speed can be achieved on give-and-take 
roads without leaving top gear until the speed 
drops below about 30 m.p.h. 

The rack-and-pinion steering makes the 
handling of the car a precise operation, and at 
all normal speeds the steering is light. The ride 
is comfortable and free from pitch on all types 
of surface. The springing is a little on the soft side 
for fast driving and roll commences at rather 
low speeds, although it does not become a 


serious problem when corners are being taken 
high speeds. The handling qualities of the 
are, in fact, very reminiscent of the popula 
Morris Minor, which one might expect in vi 

of the similarity of the chassis specificatio 


conjunction with the high power-to-weight}| 
ratio, high average speeds can be obtained. 


feeling of confidence. Throughout my test they} 
worked evenly on every occasion and there were) 
no signs of fading, in spite of rapidly repeated |) 
emergency stops/from high speed. During my} 
test some high-speed laps of a racing ate | 
were covered. The freedom from worry about || 
other road users under these conditions allowe 
me to test the car’s cornering capabilities to 
extreme, and I found that the car was com 
pletely free from vice. This suggests that in 
emergencies it would prove to be very safe. | 

The car’s good acceleration and its general 
nippiness make it fast from point to poimt in 
suburban motoring, or in the stream of traffic 
on one of the main arteries out of London. 
Once or twice I experienced difficulty in 
engaging Ist or 2nd gear at a standstill, and} 
sometimes it was necessary to re-engage the | 
clutch before.success was achieved. The high } 
cruising speed possible has to be modified 
appreciably after dark, as the headlight beam }} 
is neither long nor ‘wide. A speed of about }} 
55 m.p.h. was as high as mental comfort would 
allow on anything but a dead straight road. 
The development of the engine to give higher | 
performance has been paid for by increased fuel 
consumption. The overall consumption during | 
the entire test was 28 m.p.g., but hard driving | 
could increase the consumption to about 25 | 
m.p.g. In addition to the acceleration figures } 
given in the specification, it is worth noting 
that 0 to 70 m.p.h. can be done in under 26 secs., 
and the important change from 50 to 70 m.p.h. | 
can be covered in under 19 secs. in top gear; 
in 3rd gear the time needed is reduced to 16 secs. 
These are good figures for a car of the Rileys 
capacity and price. ie | 

In spite of the criticisms I have made © | 
the car I found it most attractive. With the 
possible exception of the awkward drivi 
position, which could cause fatigue to al 
drivers, one soon forgets the flaws because of 
the pleasure obtained from the car’s perforn 
ance, stability and nippiness. There is no doub 
in my mind of the superiority of a centr 
gear lever over the type mounted on the ste 
ing column after driving the Riley. In gener: 
the One-Point-Five is a worth-while car, 
some attention to details by its makers cou 
remove any criticisms. As both the Riley an 
the Wolseley are members of the B.M.C. grou 
the motorist has the chance to choose the 
with the most suitable performance for 
purpose. 


THE RILEY ONE-POINT-FIYV] 


Makers: Riley Motors, Cowley, Oxford. 


SPECIFICATION 
Price: £863 17s. Brakes _ Girling hydraulie 
(including P.T. £288 17s.)| Suspension Independen’ 
Cubic capacity 1,489 c.c. (front) 
Bore and Stroke Wheelbase 7 ft. 2 ims 


73.025 X 88.9 mm. 


Cylinders Four | Track (rear) 4 ft. 2 # 

Valves Overhead | Overall length 12 ft. 9 

B.h.p. 68 at 5,400 r.p.m. | Overall width 5 ftcah 

Carburettor Twin S.U. | Overall height 5 ft. 0 

Ignition Coil | Ground clearance 6 

Oil Filter Full flow | Turning circle 3 

Ist gear 13.56 to 1 | Weight 184 

2nd gear 8.25 to 1 | Fuel capacity Tg 

3rd gear 5.12 to 1} Oil capacity 8p 

4th gear 3.73 to 1] Water capacity _—13 pint 

Final drive Hypoid bevel | Tyres Dunlop 5.00 x 14 
PERFORMANCE 

Acceleration Max. speed 83.8 m.p.h. 

Top 3rd Petrol consumption: 

30-50 13.0 secs. 8.6 secs. 28 m.p.g. at avera 

40-60 14.4 sees. 10.8 secs. speed of 45 m.p.h. 

0-60 (all gears) 17.5 secs. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 33 feet (92 per cent. efficiency) 
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‘PARADOXES IN CROMWELL’S PORTRAITS 


By OLIVER MILLAR 


N September 3, three hundred years ago, 
5) Oliver Cromwell died, on the anniversary 
of his decisive victories at Dunbar and 
\Vorcester. The National Portrait Gallery has 
taged a small exhibition, which remains open 
\jntil October 31 and attempts to bring us face 
_» face with this great and formidable English- 
Jian and to show how his features were trans- 
i uitted to his contemporaries, whether they were 
lis colleagues, his reluctant subjects or his awed 
ontemporaries abroad. 
| With one very important exception this is 
\iot an exhibition of works of art of more than 
nediocre quality. As you enter the little room 
i which it is set up, you are at once aware, by 
he sombre colour around you, of the paradoxes 
mplicit in Cromwell’s portraiture and inevitable 
|t that moment in the history of British painting. 
Cromwell was a simple country gentleman 
vy birth. But for a turn of events which filled 
Lord Clarendon with retrospective chagrin, he 
jmight have emigrated to the New World. In 
he age of Charles I men of Cromwell’s standing 
|vere very seldom painted, practically never in 
hildhood and in later years probably only on 
\the occasion of their marriage, and then only by 
bainters of humble, and perhaps local, standing. 
|Dne’s portrait, like the awareness of the arts 
that was developing so fast at court, was still 
ju luxury. But Cromwell attained greatness or 
aad it thrust upon him, and from the later years 
of the first Civil War he began to sit for portraits 
lof a semi-official nature which were inevitably 
rast in a fashionable mould. Any earlier 
representations of him are wholly apocryphal. 
| | The favourite painter of the Parliamen- 
itarians was Robert Walker, and there are three 
probably original portraits by him of Cromwell 
im this exhibition. None of them is, however, 
‘in very satisfactory condition, and they are not 
up to the standard of his best, less inhibited, 
pieces. It was perhaps fair that the Cavaliers, 
‘at their headquarters in Oxford, should have 
‘had the better painter to work for them. 
'William Dobson, who vividly evokes the atmo- 
sphere of the Royalist camp in his portraits of 
|the King’s officers, had benefited from the 


enlightened mood and wonderful collections at 
|Whitehall in the halcyon days of Charles I’s 
personal government. Walker seems to have 
had no such advantages, or at least only to have 
benefited from them superficially. The revolu- 
tion wrought by Van Dyck in the development 


3.—PORTRAIT OF CHARLES I BY VAN 
DYCK, ADAPTED WITH THE HEAD OF 
CROMWELL BY LOMBART 


1—OLIVER CROMWELL, A MINIATURE BY SAMUEL COOPER. 


eyes.” 
National Portrait Gallery until October 31. 


“Before it we feel] 
ourselves in Cromwell’s presence, spell-bound by the thrust of the mouth and the depth of the 


An exhibition to mark the 300th anniversary of Cromwell’s death is being held at the 
(Right) 2.—MINIATURE OF CROMWELL, 


PERHAPS BY SUSAN PENELOPE ROSSE 


of the English portrait is most clearly seen 
if we compare the repertory of motifs which his 
predecessors had used with the infinitely more 
sophisticated pattern-book which Van Dyck had 
introduced into England. His successors were 
still suffering from a form of artistic indigestion, 
and throughout the 1640s we find innumerable 
derivations of Van Dyck’s designs. 

Walker was an unblushing plagiarist. When 
he was accused of borrowing extensively from 
Van Dyck he replied: “If I could get better 
I would not do Van Dyck’s; he would not bend 
his mind to make any pictures of his own.”’ And 
so we have the uncanny experience of seeing 
the heads of Cromwell and some of his principal 
confederates—Lambert, Ireton, Hutchinson, 
Hesilrige and others—stuck on to the torsos of 
the King and his friends and advisers of the 
1630s. The National Portrait Gallery’s own 
portrait (? 1649) is, in the head, one of the most 
sensitive and revealing portraits of Cromwell 
with the strains of his command still upon him, 
but the design seems to be a combination of the 
figure of Lord Goring in Van Dyck’s double 
portrait with Lord Newport at Petworth, and 
the celebrated portrait of the Earl of Stafford. 
In the second portrait, lent by Mr. Isaac 
Foot and believed to have been given by 
Cromwell to Henry Ireton, the sitter seems 
older, stouter and more assured; but he is cast 
this time as Sir Edmund Verney, the devoted 
Royalist who lost his life defending the Royal 
Standard at Edgehill. The rather feeble third 
portrait (? 1655-6) is again reminiscent of Lord 
Goring. Impressive and conscientious though 
Walker’s heads can be, their effect is greatly 
reduced by these discordant echoes and by 
Walker’s inability to give any meaning to stock 
gestures and accessories that he took over so 
blatantly. 

Nevertheless, Walker’s portraits seem to 
have been accepted as the official likenesses 
which could be given to friends and relatives or 
sent overseas. Innumerable derivations were pro- 
duced androom in the exhibition might have been 
found for the variant that was painted for the 
Queen of Swedenand wasembellished with a Lat- 
in poem that was formerly ascribed to Milton. 

From the early 1650s, however, a much 
more vivid image of Cromwell was available. 
In 1650 Samuel Cooper, one of the greatest 
English miniaturists and one of the most brilliant 
native portrait painters, “hath some worke for 
my Lo: General Cromwell and his family to 
finish.”” At about this time Cooper must have 
produced his masterpiece, the portrait of 
Cromwell in the Duke of Buccleuch’s collection 
(Fig. 1). It was deliberately left unfinished to 
serve as the basis for many derivations and 
copies and its impact is thus all the more forceful. 
It is in brilliant condition, and before it we feel 
ourselves in Cromwell’s presence, spell-bound by 


the thrust of the mouth and the depth of the 
eyes, so that we cease to be aware of the rough, 
untidy head, its sparse hair, coarse and heavy 
features and stubbly chin. Its extreme sim- 
plicity enhances its impression, so much greater 
than in Walker’s empty grandiloquence, of a 
personality forbidding, humorous and tender. 
This was how Cromwell may have looked in the 
company of his wife and daughter, whose por- 
traits by Cooper hang beside him. A small 
miniature in profile (Fig. 2) is almost good- 
enough for Cooper, but is perhaps by Susan 
Penelope Rosse. 

Miniatures had been used for many years 
as presents of a friendly or official nature, and 
in their splendid jewelled cases miniatures of 
the Tudor and Stuart sovereigns had been sent 
to fellow sovereigns abroad. Cromwell continued 
the practice and Cooper’s image may increas- 
ingly have replaced Walker’s as the official like- 
ness of the Protector. Lely’s portrait, of which 
the signed original is in the exhibition, is 
probably, despite the vigour with which it is 
painted, dependent on Cooper and an enlarge- 
ment of his design; it is in no way a new 
presentation, and it only sets a barrier between 
us and the sitter that is so conspicuously absent 
in Cooper’s portrait. The exhibition has col- 
lected all but one of the principal portrait types 
of Cromwell; understandably it was impossible 
to bring to London a very ingenuous, but 
undoubtedly authentic, portrait that was 
probably sent to the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
in 1654 and is still in the Uffizi. 

The rest of the exhibition is devoted to the 
reflection in the arts of Cromwell’s exercise 
of supreme power in England, and here again 
we find the same dependence on the accepted 
expressions of authoritarianism in visual terms. 
In the Lord Protector’s Great Seal he rides 
across the scene as his crowned predecessors had 
always done. The splendid panoply of Van ° 
Dyck’s equestrian portrait of Charles I is 
adapted (Fig. 3) for Cromwell, and its vicissi- 
tudes in Lombart’s engraving are fully demon- 
strated; Faithorne’s engraving is a gauche 
reworking of stock in conographical motifs that 
could be paralleled in portrait engravings of 
Elizabeth I and the early Stuarts or in the 
decorative schemes that were evolved by Rubens 
for the Hapsburgs, the Stuarts and the Medici. 
Among such material one is brought up short, 
rather as one is by the Cooper, by Thomas 
Simon’s profile of Cromwell on the Dunbar 
Medal; an uncompromising study of a worn, 
heavy face, that carries, for all its tiny scale, 
the fixed look of destiny and the glance upwards 
in the hope of Divine guidance that must have 
been among the most awe-inspiring aspects of 
“Cromwell, our chief of men.”’ 

Illustrations : 1, Duke of Buccleuch ; 2, Miss 
Audrey Cozens; 3, National Portrait Gallery. 
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A NEW HOUSE IN AN OLD GARDEN ~ 


By H. DALTON CLIFFORD 


attractive setting to show it off. If 

Randalls, Penshurst, Kent, were in a flat 
field facing a road it would scarcely have been 
worthy of special attention; but give it a back- 
ground of towering beech trees and welling- 
tonias and a foreground of rolling lawns, and 
put it at the end of a long drive which sweeps 
between banks of azalea and rhododendron and 
skirts an ornamental pond, and you have the 
sort of property that an estate agent would be 
justified in describing as a gentleman's residence 
standing in its own grounds. 

The site, almost opposite the gates of 
Penshurst Place, is part of the garden of a large 
mansion, said to be of 18th-century Dutch 
design but with obvious Victorian embellish- 
ments. It is an irregular, undulating piece of 
ground about two acres in extent, sheltered 
from the road and other houses by flowering 
shrubs and well-grown trees, including several 
large yew trees and flowering cherries, and with 
fine views to the south and west across the Eden 
valley. It would take imagination, hard labour 
and at least fifty years to create a setting like 
this out of a treeless field, however promisingly 
situated. 

The house, though in the contemporary 
style, has an unassuming exterior—a contrast 


to the sort of house that is designed more for its RANDALLS, PENSHURST, KENT. The house is built of sandy yellow bricks with somel 


architect’s self-esteem than its owner’s comfort. : : é : Z 

; : . are 7 1 and o : r i x / 

GeO oioudhes care aman those ae care as whitened and others clothed with cedar shingles. The roof is covered with red brown 
; hand-made clay tiles 


materials—sandy yellow bricks, red-brown clay 
roofing tiles and silvery-yellow cedar shingles 
on the north and south elevations. Apart from 
the metal window frames, gutters, etc., the only 
surfaces that will need periodic maintenance are 
the areas of whitened brick at front and back 
which, being accessible without scaffolding or 
ladders, can easily by tackled by the owner. 
Re-whitening these surfaces will have a freshen- 
ing effect equivalent to putting on a clean collar. 
The house was planned by F. A. Reed and 
Partners for a client who, owing to a sudden 
bereavement, changed his plans and went to 
live elsewhere. It was already nearing com- 
pletion when Mr. and Mrs. Norman Hayes saw 
it and decided that, with a few modifications, 
it could be made to fit the pattern of their 
family life. 


A HOUSE, like a diamond, needs an 


Bedroom 1 
IS'O" x It 7a 


Bedroom 2 
I5'o" x 11'S" 


LOOKING ALONG THE SOUTH FRONT. 

The terrace was made from paving bricks which 

originally formed walks through the azaleas and 
rhododendrons all over the garden 


On the ground-floor a living-room stretches the 
full width of the south side. It has a venetian blind, 
the slats of which are hung vertically, to screen off 
the dining area. With its wood block floor of golden 
brown afromosia—a West African wood which seems 
ideally constituted for flooring—its projecting bay 
windows, and its many built-in shelves and cup- 
boards, this is a room with a strong basic character 
that would look well whether furnished with antique 
or contemporary furniture, or a mixture of both. 
An original feature, puzzling to the uninitiated, is. 
a door only three feet six inches high connecting 
the living-room to the study. The purpose Of 
this is to permit the passage of a large television 
set from one room to the other. At the other end 
of the room the wall between kitchen and dinin 
area consists of a double-sided dresser, incorporati 
a large hatch and a breakfast bar. - y 

The kitchen, having windows facing north 
and east, is exceptionally light and well ventilat 
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t is planned to give a maximum area of 
lorking surface, and connected by a covered 
lay to the fuel store, outside W.C. and garage. 

There are two built-in cupboards in the 
all and another in the study, while upstairs 
aere are several large built-in cupboards apart 
‘om the two walk-in dressing closets off the 
est bedroom. The bath-room can be entered 
oth from the landing and direct from the best 
edroom, and there are wash basins in the two 
jmaller bedrooms. 


unc 10808 
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HE LIVING-ROOM, WHICH STRETCHES THE FULL WIDTH OF THE SOUTH SIDE. 
AND WEST TO CATCH THE SUN AT ALL TIMES OF THE DAY 


A fully automatic oil-fired boiler in the 
garage supplies hot water for domestic use and 
for the radiators all over the house. It is 
capable of maintaining a temperature of 65 
degrees in the living-rooms and 60 degrees else- 
where, when the outside temperature is 32 
degrees. In the summer, when the boiler is 
not in use, an immersion heater supplies the hot 
water. 

Even by modern standards the house is 
unusually well insulated. There is metal-foil 
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IT HAS WINDOWS FACING EAST, SOUTH 


insulation as well as a glass-wool blanket in the 
roof space. All hollow walls have an inner skin 
of lightweight concrete blocks, while the shingles 
on north and south elevations give additional 
insulation. The fixed portions of the window. 
are all glazed with double glass. 

With its high-quality specification, many 
built-in furniture units, long drive and expensive 
drainage system this was not a cheap house to 
build; but its splendid setting should ensure 
that its owner has got value for his money. 


[THE DINING AREA. There is more than ample storage space in the double-sided hatch-dresser and other built-in fitments. A venetian 
blind (right), the slats of which are hung vertically, separates the area from the rest of the living-room 
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is holding a dinner to celebrate the 350th 

anniversary of the club. I was unable to 
accept the very kind invitation given me, but it 
inspires me to pay a grateful tribute to that 
venerable and illustrious body. I am going 
deliberately to avoid any chronological ques- 
tions, because I know that irreverent doubt is 
cast on the date of 1608, and the Honourable 
Company has authentic records preceding the 
list of the members dated from the Chocolate 
House, Blackheath, in 1787, and the gift of the 
silver club which Mr. Henry Foot presented 
in 1766. 

I am not going to be historical, for once I 
begin to browse on Mr. W. E. Hughes’s Chront- 
cles of Blackheath Golfers I am not easily to be 
diverted. I love that old band of exiled Scots- 
men and their good dinners, and the mysteries 
of the Knuckle Club and Mr. Ruperti, who does 
not sound Scottish and who insinuated himself, 
as I suspect, into that good Caledonian company 
by his gifts of venison from a ducal park or a 
fine turtle from Tobago. I am going straight to 
golf on the historic heath as I knew it. It is now 
a good many years since the move to Eltham 
with its beautiful club house, and I suppose one 
must be tolerably venerable to have played on 
the heath. 


The Elements of Greatness 


Some years ago I walked about the heath 
and tried with but small success to recognise 
the old landmarks. Batteries of guns had been 
put there in war-time, the old gravel pits had 
been filled up and only when I got to the site 
of the 4th green could I find my bearings. 
To-day it seems utterly incredible that here was 
a -golf-course, but I shall always maintain that 
it was a course possessing the elements of great- 
ness. It had but seven holes: it was passing 
rough, intersected by roads, with lamp-posts 
and nursery maids for hazards, but it called for 
true golfing qualities. It is some test of a course 
that one would never choose it on which to play 
a better golfer than oneself. Well, I should hate 
to play a champion over old Blackheath. 
J. H. Taylor, who held the record there with 96 
for three rounds of those seven holes, has 
written that the thought of it “‘still gives him 
a passing thrill.” He is quite right. It was a 


I October the Royal Blackheath Golf Club 
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ON BLACKHEATH. « 4 Golf commentary by BERNARD DARWIN | 


truly magnificent score. We undergraduates of 
Cambridge who used to play a match there were. 
told that an average of fives was the limit of 
ambition, and we certainly could not look at 
such a score. 


Undoubtedly the lies were rough and stony, 
and heavy in the old gravel pits, and it was un- 
pleasant to get under the bevelled edge of a 
road, but the greens, miraculously enough, were 
good and there was an old-fashioned charm in 
the holes, clean-cut but having no tins. There had 
once been only five holes, when the links of Leith 
had five. Leith changed to seven and in 1844 
Blackheath in pious imitation had seven too. 
Moreover, these seven as I played them were 
much the same, save for minor changes, as on 
the course of 1844. Here are the lengths of the 
holes, as set out by the club’s sacer vates Mr. 
W. E. Hughes: Ist, 170 yards; 2nd, 375; 3rd, 
380; 4th, 540; 5th, 500; 6th, 230; 7th, 410. 
Remember that they were played with a gutty 
ball and that the lies suggested the use of a 
driving mashie rather than a brassey; also that 
those lengths as given were straight from tee to 
hole, whereas the prudent man often went a 
good deal farther to avoid the old gravel pits, 
the longest way round being the shortest way, 
home. 


Difficult Long Holes 


The really prostrating part was in the two 
long holes in succession, the 4th and 5th, and 
they had to be played three times in the course 
of a match. Horace Hutchinson described 
Blackheath in his match with a mythical 
adversary James Macpherson, in The Golfing 
Pilgvim. James was a short, accurate player, 
and when he had holed out at the 4th hole he 
said he felt as if he had been driving ever since 
he was a little boy. Holes of 500 yards or so 
are as nothing nowadays; we hear of eminent 
persons getting home with a drive and an iron. 
People who only know golf as it is to-day cannot 
form any conception of what those Blackheath 
holes were like. I believe the 4th was once done 
in three, by Mr. “Chippy” de Zoete, and he 
holed a full brassey shot. Indeed, to call the 
hole a three-shot hole was grossly to flatter one’s 
driving. Taylor said it “required nearly four 
full shots with a gutty’” and six was the par 
figure. It was hard work. 


UNUSUAL FORMS OF TRESPASS 


EOPLE do assert strange laws to suit 
Pp their requirements, and a plausible though 

quite untenable claim succeeds now and 
then. It may, indeed, remain unchallenged until 
it is too late to challenge. “‘My neighbour,” 
a reader writes, ‘“‘has built in his garden a shed, 
the roof of which projects a foot or so over my 
ground. He tells me, in answer to my protest, 
that he has a legal right to do this provided 
that he pays me a small sum for the right. Has 
he such right? If not, how can I compel him 
to remove the projection?” There is no such 
right as your neighbour claims, and probably 
he knows this quite well. 

The air-space above your garden belongs 
to you. Any entry into that space, unless with 
your expressed or implied acquiescence, is a 
trespass. For, when you own a portion of the 
earth’s surface, you own also anything above 
or below that portion. When Parliament passed 
the Civil Aviation Act, 1949, it was thought 
desirable to provide that ‘‘no action shall lie 

- for trespass by reason only of the flight of an 
aircraft over any property.’’ Doubtless, you 
could, if you chose, rent to your neighbour the 
space occupied by the projection; or you could 
give him your leave and licence to retain the 
projection, a leave and licence that at your 
option you could withdraw. In either event 

. you would prevent the trespass from develop- 
ing by long process of time into a right. With- 
out your assent the projection is a trespass, and 
you could with confidence ask the Court to 
issue its injunction ordering your neighbour to 
remove it. 

Even when the occupier of house or garden 
is a tenant and not an owner, an intrusion 


without his sanction into the airspace is a tres- 
pass. The landlord, having let the premises, 
cannot afterwards let the airspace above them. 
In one case—Kelsen v. Imperial Tobacco Co., 
Q.B., 1957—the plaintiff was tenant of a shop. 
He asked for an injunction commanding the 
defendant to remove an advertisement that 
projected into the space above the shop. His 
landlord had given sanction for the advertise- 
ment. In the tenant’s lease was a covenant: 
“That the lessee would not permit any sign or 
advertisement to be affixed over any part of 
the exterior of the said shop (except on the 
shop front).’”’ “Ah,” said counsel for the 
defendant, “‘this must mean that the lessee 
shall have no rights in the airspace above the 
shop.” 

“Not so,” said the judge. ‘‘The limitation 
necessarily implies that he has the full use of 
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SAND-GLASS 


y Patten in the little temple lies, 

Twin glass domes and four trim pillars. 
Heve the sands of his stealthy river 

Pile and dwindle before my eyes. 


Time, the enemy, beauty’ s thief, 

Tyvannical driver of helpless victims 

Journeying on at a pace capricious : 

Swift for pleasure, and slow for grief, 

Now for a spell shall go or stand, 

Travel backwards if so directed, 

Or stoop for a humble egg’s perfection. 

Time is ruled by a human hand! 
GERTRUDE Pirt. 


have stated, and I emphatically agree wit 


Yet I do Blackheath a great injustice if 
convey only an impression of jerking the | 
out of bad lies. There were good and interes re 
shots to be played. How engaging was the} 
narrow curly little green at the 6th hole under 
the garden wall of the club house! Dear o 
Mr. Robert Whyte, a great figure in the club, 
used in the kindness of his heart to ask me down 
to watch a Rugby match on the Rectory Field,|| 
and part of the entertainment was a ee | 
match on that 6th green, which he with his 
wooden putter invariably won. ti 

The great player in the club was Mr.}} 
Freddie Ireland. He was a good golfer any-| 
where, but incomparably more formidable < 
Blackheath than elsewhere. His long iron shots 
out of horrible’ lies through the green were | 
devastating. In one year he won all five scratch, 
medals of the club and his 101 was the medal | 
record of the course. I used to win against 
on the Cambridge mud, but he was altoget 
too much for me on the flints of Blackheat 
Yet there came a day, after I had gone mutt 
when, in a match for the Society, I had a putt of 
10 feet or so on the last green to beat h 
I thought he looked rather anxious as I prepa: 
to putt. After I had missed the putt and th 
match was halved I knew why. He had n 
lost a team match on Blackheath. I was so 
I missed it then, but I am glad now. 


Forecaddies Needed 


I forgot to mention one entertaini 
feature of the golf, redolent of ancient day 
namely that one had to have a forecaddie, | 
scout in advance and mark the ball among t 
ordinary citizens crossing the heath. They we 
curious-looking loafers as I remember ther 
clad in curious garments, such as frock coats. 
It was too clear even-then that golf on the heath | 
was doomed, but I am profoundly grateful for 
having played it. It must have been, as Me 
Merrilies might have said, ‘‘a blythe bit ance” 
when there were whins still abounding on a 
comparatively solitary stretch of turf and 
before people began to play football on it, an 
there were no metalled roads with sharp edges 
With all its faults it was worth m i 
commonplace park courses many times over, | 
and I salute its memory with affectionate | 
respect. 


=> By W. J. WESTON 


the airspace, subject to that restriction.” 
airspace above the shop was let along with 
shop, and an unsanctioned intrusion. And 
judge concluded: “‘This is a proper case in w 
the court should direct that there should, b 
a mandatory injunction that this sign | 
removed forthwith.”’ f 

It is true that, in rare and peculiar im 
stances, the court has said that to issue ai 
injunction would be a grievous hardship up 
the defendant and would be a neglible benefit 
the plaintiff. There has perhaps been an inad 
vertent invasion of the plaintiff’s rights. A 
builds his house. After it is built, the adjoini 
landowner finds that one wall has appropriate 
a little of his land. The loss to the landown 
is capable of being compensated in money; i 
would be harsh to order the house-owner to 
move the wall off alien land; and the plaintiff 
is asked to content himself with a money com 
pensation in lieu of an injunction. 

This, though, is quite exceptional; it ce: 
tainly does not apply to the projecting roof 6 
which our reader complains. The position wa 
thus explained in one judgement: ‘Many judge 


them, that a person by committing a wrong 
act is not thereby entitled to ask the court 
sanction his doing so by purchasing his nei 
bour’s rights, by assessing damages in tha 
behalf, leaving his neighbour with the nuisance 
or his lights dimmed [or the unwanted intrusion 
as the case may be. In such cases the well 
known rule is not to accede to the application, 
but to grant the injunction sought; for 
plaintiff's legal right has been invaded; and he 
is—on the face of it—entitled to an injunction.’ 


HE GROWL OF THE 
QUAIL 


i [R,—The idea of any menace or 
||growl being audible in the call of 
‘|| quail may seem surprising, but a 
‘erence in last week’s COUNTRY 
jE tempts me to record an early 
‘numer experience. 

| Walking through young corn- 
j ds, I found myself nearing three 
ling quail. When I was very close 
\eed, I stopped and then heard, from 
| three birds, a throat-clearing (as it 
\ght be) before each call. To get 
jir enough for this is probably un- 
jial; presumably three cocks were 
Javerging to fight, for quail are great 
jhters and have been kept instead of 
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until he stopped. When this happened 
they waited for some minutes and 
then wandered away, but always came 
back again if he resumed. 

Sometimes he played while 
marching to and fro, and on these 
occasions their heads followed hims 
rather like Wimbledon spectators in 
slow-motion.—Cyrit E. Urron, Ascot, 
Berkshive. 


MAGIC OF THE FLUTE 


Srr,—In answer to the question at the 
end of Mr. F. Graham’s letter, Ave 
Cows Musical? (August 21) I have 
come across such reactions several 
times. 

By playing a flute in a field, I 
have attracted a whole herd of cows. 


nN 


/DMBWICH ON THE RIVER PARRET IN SOMERSET. A new wharf 
| has been built here for the Hinkley Point atomic power station 
See letter: New Life for an Old Port 


\ 


/mecocks in various countries for 
ler 2,000 years at least. The Hand- 
ok of British Birds notes: “At very 
se quarters a faint hoarse, or as 
‘scribed by some, metallic sound, 
jadered by Naumann as ‘rowow’ or 
metimes “verre-verre,’ may be heard 
eceding the call.” In an article in 
e Avicultural Magazine, 1921, Prince 
| Taka-Tsukasa mentions a sound 
like distant thunder’”’ in the notes of 
||panese quail. 

| The preliminary sound, audible 
| very close quarters, before a bittern 
)ooms,”’ is probably of a different 
}der, with quite another biological 
(planation. Yet it is interesting that 
|fo species of bird whose main calls 
'e famous and distinctive should 
th have relatively little-known 
troductions or overtures quite 
\fferent in character from the main 
\Ms—J. D. U. Warp, Rodhuish, 
\inehead, Somerset. 


ELEGANT AMERICAN 
FOOTBRIDGE 


‘R,—In your issue of July 24 vou 
\owed two types of footbridge, one 
om Monmouthshire, the other from 
ssex. 

I enclose a photograph of my 
‘idge here in New Jersey taken last 
wing just before the willows came 
to full leaf. It was built in 1938 of 
de-water cypress.— RIVES MATTHEWS 
vook House, Bedensbyook Road, 
killman, New Jersey. 


COWS THAT LIKED 
BAGPIPES 
R,—With reference to the letter 
om Mr. F. Graham in your issue of 
ugust 21, I witnessed a similar 
‘stance of musical appreciation by 
ttle during the last war. 
, A colleague, who possessed a set 
' bagpipes, practised nightly on our 
tmp site which adjoined some 
isture land. As soon as he started 
) play any cows that were in the next 
eadow immediately came to form an 
idience opposite him and remained 


From the far corners of the field the 
animals slowly came to me, as if 
pulled by a string, then stayed there 
around me, staring at me. 

Most, if not all, animals are 
attracted by music, though, I think, 
the kind of music differs according to 
various animals. In spring especially 
I have attracted birds quite close to 
me by playing the flute and remaining 
still. 

This effect of music on animals is 
at the origin of the legend of Orpheus, 
and is the reason why shepherds and 
goatherds used to play pan-pipes for 
leading their flocks or calling them back. 
— C. Maumon (Miss), Little Sarratt 
Hall, Rickmansworth, Hertfordshire. 


BUTTERFLIES IN 
BERKSHIRE 


S1R,—With reference to Mr. Newman’s 
article of August 21, we have only one 
buddleia, on which the best blooms 
are dead, but on the remainder pea- 
cocks are literally jostling one another. 
To-day I counted sixteen, with others 
round about, three red admirals, a 
comma, a brimstone, a speckled wood 
and several large whites. 

But there are still no tortoise- 
shells and we have seen only one wall 
butterfly. — James M. Gattatty, 
Bracknell, Berkshire. 


A TAME KESTREL 


Str,—I thought readers might be in- 
terested to see a picture of the tame 
kestrel, referred to in A Countryman’s 
Notes last week, which I encoun- 
tered in the village of Llanbedrog in 
south Caernarvonshire. His name is 
Gwilym and he is owned by Mr. 
Richards of that village. 

When I went to photograph 
Gwilym he was in temporary resi- 
dence in the garage across the way, 
but he was brought back and restored 
to his window. He immediately 
began to look keenly up and down 
the street.—IAN Nia, Novth Wales. 


NEW LIFE FOR AN OLD 
PORT 


Srr,—Combwich, in Somerset, some 
three or four miles upstream from the 
mouth of the River Parret and about 
seven miles down the river from 
Bridgwater, is the place to which 
Hubba the Dane is supposed to have 
sailed or rowed his ships in the 9th cen- 
tury; some think that Hubba himself 
fell at Combwich. In those times the 
Parret formed the eastern boundary 
of what was called Devon. In the 
15th century Combwich was one of 
the three main ports of Somerset. 
Even in the early 19th century it was 
of some standing for the export both 
of bricks made near the creek and of 
farm produce, and the import of coal 
and timber. 

But it has long seemed dead 
as a port; in a book published in 1954 
a single Irish schooner which came to 
Combwich more than five years earlier 
is described as likely to be “‘the last 
Combwich trader.’’ Now, however, a 
new quay or wharf has been built at 
Combwich to receive goods for the 
Hinkley Point atomic power station 
under construction a few miles up the 
road, and it looks as if another of the 
West Country’s extinct ports is to live 
again.—WESTCOUNTRYMAN, Devon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A TAME KESTREL FROM 
CAERNARVONSHIRE LOOKING 
OUT OF THE WINDOW 


See letter: A Tame Kestrel 


WEYMOUTH’S HISTORIC 
BUILDINGS 


Sir,—Mr. Bryan Little’s excellent 
article on Weymouth, published in 
your Old Towns fRe-visited series 
(August 14), reveals to us the features 
of charm and interest which are 
attractive to tourists. 

While Bournemouth, to which Mr. 
Bryan Little refers, has no ancient 
building which it can show to its 
visitors, those that Weymouth 
possesses are not cherished by the 
majority of Weymouthians, although 
many of them depend upon visitors 
for their living. It is one of the 
strange things of our 20th-century 
national character that, while educa- 
tion is compulsory, there is a general 
absence of the sense of sound judge- 
ment to appreciate what is truly 
worthy in our own buildings. 

The Civic Society exists to com- 
bat this apathy and increase interest 
in our town, but we receive little 
support from our councillors, although 
the present Mayor has been on our 
committee for many years. There is a 
noteworthy example of Tudor build- 
ing, 4, North Quay, known as the 
Harbourmaster’s House, which has a 
look-out from which he could observe 
the entrance to the harbour. This is of 
particular interest to us, since Wey- 
mouth sent six ships for defence 
against the Spaniards in 1588. The 
Civic Society, being keen to preserve 
it, collected enough money to repair 
this building and found a good use for 
its future, yet we are impotent 


FOOTBRIDGE IN NEW JERSEY, MADE OF CYPRESS 


See letter: Elegant American Footbridge 
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because the Borough Council pur- 
chased it and have done nothing since 
to preserve it. 

They are owners and, therefore, 
responsible for the decay that has 
recently been discovered in the last 
remaining of our 18th-century ware- 
houses, which was illustrated in your 
article, and which Mr. Richard 
Eurich, R.A., made the subject of one 
of his more important paintings. The 
Council intend to demolish this. 

The charming bow windows, a 
special characteristic feature of 
Georgian Weymouth, are constantly 
being removed to be replaced by 
tasteless modern equivalents, and 
Governors Lane, the subject of 
another photograph in your article, 
has been ordered to be demolished. 
Belvedere, also illustrated, which Mr. 
Little states is the most dignified of 
the Georgian terraces, has been 
mutilated by the insertion of a shop 
front in a house in the middle of the 
terrace, although the Council had 
powers to prevent it at the time. 

It is to be hoped that all of our 
councillors have read or will read 
your article, for it can do much good 
in revealing our worthiness to our- 
selves.—E. WamsLEy Lewis, Hon. 
Secretary, Weymouth Civic Society, 
12 Frederick Place, Weymouth, Dorset. 


FIERCE MOTHER OWL 


Srr,—On April 21, in the large fork of 
a 200-year-old beech tree, we found a 
tawny owl sitting on 2 chicks, 2 eggs, 
1 rat and 2 mice. As it was not too 
high up and was easy ofaccess, Iinstruc- 
ted a boy to check up every morning. 
His findings were as follows :— 
April 22: 4 mice, 1 rat; one of the 
two eggs chipped. 
April 23: 3 mice, 2 voles, 1 rat; 
the chipped egg hatched. 
April 24: 2 rats, 1 vole; the rat 


and 1 vole of yesterday not 
eaten. 

April 25: 1 young rabbit, 1 
mouse; the remaining egg now 
hatched. 


April 26: 3 young rabbits, 2 
young rats, 1 mouse. 
April 27: 2 rats; one owlet now 
definitely opening its eyes. 
April 28: 1 young rabbit, 1 rat, 1 
mouse. 
April 29: 
mouse. 
April 30: 2 young rabbits. : 
May 1: Only remnants of yes- 
terday, nothing fresh. 
May 2: 2 rats, found 
probably a chaffinch. 
lay 3: 1 young rat. 
May 4: 2 young rats. 
May 5: 1 rabbit. 
May 6: Nothing; mother making 
herself very aggressive. 
May 7: 1 rabbit. 


2 young rabbits, 1 


feathers, 


IN A SURREY WALKING-STICK FACTORY. 


See letter: Fashioning Walking Sticks 
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SAXIFRAGES GROWING JIN A TRADITIONAL BLACK COUNTRY 
EARTHENWARE VESSEL CALLED A JOWL 


See letter: Plants in Industrial Earthenware 


May 8: 1 rabbit. 

May 9: 1 rabbit; one owlet has 

disappeared. 

On May 10 the boy came to me, 
saying that the mother owl had 
attacked him and that he was afraid 
to go back. On the 11th I went 
and was looking into the tree cavity 
when I got a terrific blow on the 
back of my head. I was really 
dazed for a moment. The mother owl 
settled on a near-by branch, obviously 
asking: ““Have you had enough?”’ 

Fortunately my face was up 
against the tree trunk, otherwise I 
might have lost an eye or been sent to 
the ground backwards. I told the boy 
that his attitude was justified, and we 
admiringly left the owl in command.— 
Joun McNas, Scotland. 


FASHIONING WALKING 


STICKS 
Str,—I enclose two photographs 
recently taken in a _ walking-stick 


factory in the Surrey countryside. One 
shows sticks being straightened in a 
horse, after having been heated in a 
sand-bed. The other shows, closer up, 
canes actually in a hot sand-bed, 
above a small furnace. But these 
particular canes were not for walking 
sticks; they were on their way, I was 
told, from Manila to a maker of 
polo sticks. 


Incidentally, the walking-stick 


business is not so dead as some people 
might think, for there is a considerable 


export trade. Thousands of ash 
plants are still grown in_ special 
plantations—Woopman, Wiltshire. 


ROOSTING IN A. PELMET 


Sir,— With reference to the letter from 
Commander Phipps Hornby about 
blue tits in a coconut (June 5), you 
may be interested to know that, from 
the beginning of October last year 
until February 14 this year, a blue tit 
roosted on the curtain runners under 
a window pelmet in my bedroom. 

We took care to see that the 
window was always open, even in the 
worst of weather, at the bird’s bedtime. 
Only once did my wife forget, but the 
next evening the blue tit returned.— 
V. W. B. Hiscock, Melbourne Villa, 


Brownhill Road, Chandler's Ford, 

Hampshire. 

PLANTS IN INDUSTRIAL 
EARTHENWARE 


S1r,—Mr. Lanning Roper’s thoughtful 
article on the art of growing plants in 
tubs or pots (August 14) causes me 
to. make two further suggestions. 

The first is that there exist many 
types of industrial earthenware of 
pleasing traditional shapes and sober 
colours which make excellent con- 
tainers. It is only within the last 
months that I have realised that they 
are fast being replaced by plastic 
vessels of a very different and imper- 
manent form. The old patterns must 
be,acquired now or never. 


i 


(Left) Straightening sticks after heating; (right) canes in a hot sand-bed 


~ which we have gathered is imme 


. passage 


gee 
et 


The enclosed picture show 
traditional Black Country jowl, 
in industry and home-brewing, an 
this case for a great many years t} 
hold water-glass eggs. When it wa} 
at last cracked, I was taken by at 
shape and decided to fill it with tin} 
and usually short-lived kabschia saxi|, 
frages. So into it I put all my plants), 

That was, I think, in about 198¢) 
The photograph shows the jowl on | 
March day in 1954. In all those year 
it had been untouched except 
regular summer watering (the seer 
for keeping these saxifrages alive, 
difficult to carry out in a rocke 
Each year, standing in the same 
and never protected, it has prod 
without fail the earliest patch — 
flowers in the garden, close to the eye: 
that they can be seen easily in all 
jewel-like brilliance, and defying 
smoky town air.—MiLes HaApFigi 
39, Hamstead Hill, Birmingham, 2 


UNDERGROUND if 
PASSAGES | 
S1r,—The letter from the Rev. H. (} 
Vial enquiring about undergroun#) 
passages (August 21) is of gm 
interest to members of the Spelee 
logical Society. We have for som/} 
years devoted an amount of time ti} 
research into the existence 4 
possible origin of these subterrai 
passages. The mass of informati 


and we have come to the conclusi 
that there is hardly a castle, ancie 
manor house or monastic ruin whi 
does not either possess such an un 
ground passage or has a leg 
suggesting that one exists but has & 
yet been rediscovered. 
To refer to Mr. Vial’s mention @ 
“secret”? passages, it seems ee | 
that any of them were, in fact, secret 
and obviously all those which we havé 
investigated were constructed 
utilitarian purposes, whether as s 
ports, water conduits or for sanitation) 
Monastic houses excelled in such 
vision centuries before the civili 
pepulation gave any serious co 
sideration to such amenities. In fa 
the construction of any undergrou 
of length would by 
excavation produce such a moun 
of soil that it could hardly ha 
remained secret for any considerab 
time. The fact that such a passa 
had been in existence could well ha 
been forgotten; when it was red 
covered it might have been called 
“secret’’ for this reason. 
A similar enquiry to Mr. Vi 
appeared in the editorial page’ of” 
national Sunday newspaper two year 
ago, and resulted in the writer of thi 
letter receiving over 400 replies fr 
kind people who either had infor 
tion regarding the possession of é 
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OYSTER-CATCHERS (1) run and feed along) the beach where a myriad of small creatures live and 
Where tide and storm deposit oddments and relics of life. Here are egg capsules of the WHELK (2), 
like hardened froth, and the black purses which are egg capsules of the SKATE (3). Starfish, such 
as the COMMON STAREISH @) and the SMALL SANDSTAR (5), have been thrown high and dry. Here, 
too, you find the frail tests of the sand-burrowing HEART-URCHIN Or SEA POTATO (6), with their 
spines rubbed off; empty shells of the sworD RAZOR (7) and the POD RAZOR @), two shell-fish 
which are good to eat; and the soft ‘ bones ’ (9) of CUTTLEFISH, which used to be crumbled into 
tooth-powder. : 

Seaweeds thrown up amongst sand and shingle include the SUGAR LAMINARIA (10) from deepish 
water, the BLADDERWRACK (11), buoyed up in the water by leathery vesicles filled with gas, and 
the PURPLE LAVER (12), which is cooked and eaten — especially in South Wales — as ‘laver 
bread ’, delicious with fried bacon. 


NOTE: All the items on this picture would not, of course, be found in one place at one time. 


J 
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ell guide to LIFE ON THE TIDE LINE 


The “‘Shell Guide to Trees” is now published in book form by 
Phoenix House Ltd. at 7s. 6d. The Shell Guides to “Flowers 
of the Countryside”, “Birds and Beasts”, and “Fossils, Insects 
and Reptiles” are also available at 7s. 6d. each. On sale at 
bookshops and bookstalls. 


fe ci be sure of & D The key to the Countryside 
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No. 5 Insurance is a service 


Designed for its job 


ATOMIC BREEDER REACTOR-DOUNREAY 


Designed to produce energy 
and at the same time more fuel 


than it consumes! Its appear- 
ance is not intentionally futuristic. 
The huge steel ball houses the reactor and 
acts as a shield against radiation. Solution 
of a difficult design problem. 


IN THE SAME WAY—the London and Lancas. 
Insurance Service has been designed special 
for its purpose—that is to suit your insurance 
needs, to provide a policy that is exactly 

| 


right for its particular job. 


Photograph: The Atomic Energy Commission 


LONDON & ) 
LANCASHIRE 4 
Gases LONDON AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


ve 


Chief Administration: 7 Chancery Lane + London + WC2 


e: at shed CG cic oe 


ee 
/ Whe a bright IVNE9g /1 
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OTARD 


The only Brandy bottled at 
the Chateau de Con 


FAMOUS SINCE 1795 


x ' f) SND 
Yes - decorae', g? 
2a protection “| 


PERMACOLOR 


COLOURED ROOFING FELT 


RED or GREEN 
16'6 


per roll I2yds x lyd 


W 


For the best possible 
protection against all 
weather conditions you 
should fix PERMACOLOR 
now. At the same time 
you will give your roofs a 
new look—one that will welcome the 

Spring and blend perfectly with your garden 


USED BY MOST LEADING PORTABLE BUILDING MANUFACTURERS 


There is only one Also “ DURAFLEX"’ Grey 
p E R Roofing Felt from 6/7 per 
Nai A O L oO ia 6 yards x | yard roll. 


. AVAILABLE FROM IRONMONGERS 
ask for It by name AND .BUILDERS' MERCHANTS 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY PERMANITE LTD 


erground passage in their house 
srounds, or possessed a legend 
esting that such a passage or 
nel originally existed but was now 


| We hope very shortly to embody 

| considerable mass of most in- 

isting material into a book, and 
# re is no doubt that the legends and 
a} Inge tales told to us by the pro- 
iT ‘tors of these passages and tunnels 
+ prove fascinating reading.— 
(\RLEs QUARRELL, Hon. Secretary, 
} } Speleological Society, La Bagatelle, 
i sigrove Lane, Greenwich, S.E.10. 


| SPECTACLED SAINT 


|, Your correspondent Devonian 
igust 21) may be interested to 
w that eed the representation 
‘St. Matthew on the screen at 


oe ee ore — 


OF WILLIAM III 


See letter: Orangemen’s Plate 


‘wston, there are two representa- 


‘ms of him wearing spectacles 
‘long the sculptured saints in 
‘mary VII’s Chapel, Westminster 


bey. These figures date from the 
is yinning of the 16th century. The 
i ‘a behind it was, I think, to remind 
| pple that St. Matthew was called 
||m the receipt of custom, where he 
“tld have found spectacles of assis- 
ice in adding up long columns of 
‘jures. 


Among other early representa- 
|ms of spectacles may be noted a 
julptured figure (about 1480) of a 
/ophet now in the Munich Museum, 
|d Van Eyck’s painting (1436) of the 
idonna, now in the Museum at 
uges, where the donor, Canon Van 


}r Paele, is shown kneeling at the 


| 


!tANGE LODGE PLATE WITH PORTRAIT 
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side and holding spectacles in his hand 
above an open book.—LawrENce E. 
TANNER, The Muniment Room and 
Library, Westminster Abbey. 


A LARGE GRASS SNAKE 


S1r,—Recently we found in the garden 
the newly cast skin of a grass snake. 
It is 46 ins. in length and without a 
flaw of any kind. There is even a 
transparent membrane over the eye- 
holes. We are interested to know 
whether such a length is unusual, and 
how the snake manages to wriggle out 
without causing any damage to such 
a delicate skin—A. Frencu, Mount 
Blow, Stapleford, Cambridgeshire. 
[Forty inches is a good length for 
a fully grown female grass snake 
(females are larger than males), so 
this one was larger than the general 
tun. But these snakes 
vary in length consider- 
ably, and specimens over 
5 ft. long have been 
recorded in the British 
Isles.—ED. | 


ORANGEMEN’S 
PLATE 


Str,—The article Drink- 
ing Glasses for Ovange 
Lodges (August 14) 
prompts me to send you 
a photograph of an old 
tea plate, which suggests 
that some of the en- 
thusiasts for the cause 
were content with milder 
stimulant than the toast 
drinkers.—STANLEY A. 
GRIFFITHS, Court 
Chambers, Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire. 


CRUIKSHANK 
FIGURES ? 


Str,—I should be most 

grateful if you or your 

readers could give me 
any information about a set of six 
figures, standing about 23 ft. high and 
carved in what appears to me to be sand- 
stone. I enclose photographs of four of 
them. I have been told at various times 
that they are either Cries of London or 
a Punch and Judy set.—WILLIAM M. 
ANDERSON, White Lodge, Eglinton 
Park, Dun Laoghaire, Co. Dublin. 


[The figures probably date from 
the middle of the 19th century. We 
are informed that when the cathedral 
at Tuam, Co. Galway, was being 
restored in the 1860s, a local craftsman 
was employed to carve a series of heads 
in sandstone round the exterior of the 
church, unmistakably the heads of 
Irish country folk, as in the figures be- 
longing to Mr. Anderson. Many of them 
are thought to reveal the influence 
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of George Cruikshank 
transferred to stone; one, 
for instance, resembles 
Punch with nutcracker 
nose and chin, a type 
that has always existed 
in Ireland. The carver’s 
name does not appear to 
have been recorded. 

It is not unlikely 
that this set of Irish- 
looking figures, basically 
resembing the goblins, 
gnomes and fairies so 
typical of Cruikshank’s 
work during the 1830s 
and 1840s, were from the 
hand of this unknown 
carver in sandstone em- 
ployed at Tuam Cathe- 
dral. 

The people of Tuam 
were noted for their short 
stature,- and the men 
wore cutaway frieze 
coats with square lapels 
and breeches, as in one 
of these figures, up to 
the early years of the 
present century.—ED. ] 


AN UNUSUAL 


CHIMNEY 


Sir,—Buck’s Mills, a 
tiny fishing hamlet in 
North Devon, is not 
nearly as well known as Clovelly, a few 
miles to the west, but one authority des- 
cribes it as being nearly as picturesque. 
That praise may be too high, yet 
Turner chose the beach for a fine 
landscape. There is no harbour, but 
there are some old lime kilns where 
Welsh stone used to be burnt. On the 
way down a visitor’s eye may be 
caught by the unusual treatment of 
the cottage chimney shown in the en- 
closed photograph. At least, that is 
presumably the correct description; 
or could it be a two-storey oven?-— 
BYWAYMAN, Somerset. 


THE. HIGHEST GROUND? 


S1r,—In the excellent guide to the 
Dartmoor National Park, published by 
H.M. Stationery Office, I am surprised 
to find (p. 61) the statement that 
High Willhays Tor (2,039 ft.) is “the 
highest ground in England south of 
the Peak.” 

Surely this distinction belongs to 
a point in the Black Mountains on the 
Herefordshire-Brecon border, which 
the Ordnance survey map shows as 
2,306 ft. This is higher than any point 
in the Peak District, and indeed than 
any hill south of the great Yorkshire 
Pennines.—FrRaAncis E. Wizson, 3, 
Belmont Gardens, West Hartlepool, 
Co. Durham. 

[The boundary between England 
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COTTAGE AT BUCK’S MILLS, NORTH 


DEVON 
See letter: An Unusual Chimney 
and Wales runs over the peak men- 
tioned by Mr. Wilson. Several points 
on the English side of the boundary 
are marked as over 2,100 ft. in the 
Ordnance Survey.—ED.] 


A FAMOUS POINTER 


Sir,—Many years ago I was presented 
with a coloured etching of a pointer 
retrieving a cock pheasant. This dog 
apparently was the ‘‘celebrated 
Pointer Sancho.”’ 

On the left of the picture is 
Marshall (Pinx.) and on the right S.S. 
Stott (Sculp.) It was published in 
1808 by Jas. Barker, 6, Rolls Build- 
ings, Fetter Lane. 

I should be grateful if any of 
your readers could give me informa- 
tion as to the history of this sporting 
animal.—Hector D. ApErRGcis, 51, 
Harley Street, W.1. 


CATS’ STRANGE FOOD 
HABITS 


Srr,—I read with interest about the 
cat who enjoys raw cabbage (July 31). 
But has anyone owned a cat who has a 
passion for eating cobwebs, as my 
golden tabby does? 

Another golden tabby, now dead, 
always ate mineral salts with much 
relish. He lived to be 15.—DorRoTHY 
S. Evi, Pervymead, Dilwyn, Here- 
ford. 


OUR FIGURES IN SANDSTONE, FROM A SET OF SIX. They are perhaps by the Irish carver who made similar heads for Tuam Cathedral, 
Co. Galway, and may show the influence of George Cruikshank 
See letter: Cruikshank Figures? 
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NEW BOOKS 


DANGEROUS MEDDLING WITH NATURE 


of books emphasising the calamities 

menacing mankind owing to the 
rapid increase in population and 
the rash exploitation of natural 
resources. Some of them have been of 
a sensational character, foreshadowing 
the time when there will be standing- 
room only on this planet. It is, there- 
fore, a pleasure to find a book so wise 
and temperate as The Ecology of 
Invasions by Animals and Plants 
(Methuen, 30s.) by the Director of the 
Bureau of Animal Population at 
Oxford, Dr Charles S. Elton. 


I: recent years there has been a spate 


His treatment of this theme is. 


the more interesting and authori- 
tative because it incorporates three 
points of view—that of the enquirer 
into how the fauna and flora of the 
world came to have their present 
character and distribution, of the 
ecologist concerned with the inter- 
relationships of living things, and of 
the conservationist anxious to preserve 
as much beauty as possible. 


Rapid Changes 

Dr. Elton provides abundant 
and sometimes rather frightening 
evidence of the rapidity with which 
man is altering the habitats and 
relationships of very many species. It 
is disquieting that so much human 
‘interference with nature is due to 
selfish short-sightedness and inade- 
quate appreciation of how easily the 
balance of nature can be upset. 
Starlings were released in New York 
without reflecting on what would 
happen when their descendants had 
established themselves right across the 
United States. Giant African snails 
were transported to other areas on 
account of their food value. Now they 
have established themselves in In- 
donesia, the Pacific Islands, New 
Guinea and even reached California. 
Coypus have been turned loose in East 
Anglian marshes and no one knows 
what the repercussions of their 
increase may be. Apart from the 
deliberate transfer of species | to 
new environments, the accidental 
introduction of harmful creatures 
occurs frequently and seldom are 


campaigns against them so successful, 


as that which resulted in the eradica- 
tion of the African malaria mosquito 
from Brazil. 

Against the monstrous army of 
invading insects man has mobilised the 
resources of chemical warfare, but this 
“vain of death,’’ as Dr. Elton calls it, 
kills friend and foe alike. The 
scientist’s ingenuity is tried to the 
utmost in devising new methods for 
controlling the resistant strains which 
are constantly appearing. 


Beauty Need Not Perish 


It is to be hoped that Dr. Elton’s 
book will be widely read, for preser- 
vation of the natural resources and 
loveliness of the world depends on its 
human inhabitants appreciating how 
urgent and important are the problems 
with which they have to come to grips. 
Enlightenment in regard to the in- 
tricate relationships of living things 
must be combined with reverence for 
the earth and what it brings forth. Dr. 
Elton shows that if the task is tackled 
in a constructive way it should be 

possible to control our environment 
so that while being productive of the 
material resources required by man 
beauty and variety need not perish. 

The illustrations range from a 
drawing by Peter Breughel and 
engravings from Wallace’s Geogra- 
phical Distribution of Animals to 
photographs depicting the beauty of 
English lanes and the devastation 
wrought by insect pests. Numerous 
plans show how rapid and extensive 
have been some animal invasions. 
Although plants are mentioned in the 
title by far the greater part of the 
book is concerned with animals. 

Tee A. As, 
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A PAINTER’S IMAGES 


yA ONE who still doubts whether 
photography can be classed 
among the arts should study The 
Thrones of Earth and Heaven, by 
Roloff Beny (Thames and Hudson, 
84s.). The author-photographer is a 
young Canadian painter who, having 
originally used a camera merely for 
taking ‘notes’ for painting, took one 
rather than an easel—for reasons he 
explains—on five years of travel 
around some of the Mediterranean 
lands. The photographs that resulted, 
and are here presented, are for the most 
part superbly composed—‘‘a painter’s 
images .. . the creation of an artist,’’ 
as Herbert Read describes them in his 
foreword—and impeccably produced. 


History in Stone 
Here one can appreciate that 
intrinsic difference between photo- 
graphy and painting; composition 
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the author and Spender’s angular 
poems seem even a little misplaced. 
Before each section there are also 
excellent notes on the photographs, 
which are both factual and poetic. 


Man’s Constant Artistry 


Besides the book’s historical in- 
terest, one is impressed throughout by 
the artistry in man’s constant attempt 
to express himself, whether it be in the 
service of religion, defence or sheer 
hedonistic pieasure, each country, as 
the centuries wear on, building on the 
past both literally and by assimilation. 
On the one hand we are shown roman- 
tic ruins, temples, castles, theatres, 
minarets, cathedrals; on the other, 
more memorable perhaps, the beauty 
of individual pieces like the Greek boy 
in the Istanbul museum; the fallen, 
sand-worn Osiris at Aswan; the un- 
blinking solidity of Horus, falcon- 
headed god at Edfu; a Capuan Psyche, 


SACRED RAMS AT THE GREAT TEMPLE OF AMMON AT 


KARNAK: AN ILLUSTRATION 


IN THE THRONES OF EARTH 


AND HEAVEN, REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE 


apart, the photograph, in its tones of 
black and white, must rely on pattern 
and above all on texture to make its 
point, an infinitely detailed texture 
which no painting could or should 
attempt. Mr. Beny often prefers the 
close-up of a detail, or the dramatic 
isolation of part from whole; but there 
are also many wholes. A few of the 
pictures may be thought a fraction too 
contrived; they almost all lack people, 
which suits the subjects but which 
some may regret; and one becomes, 
perhaps, a little tired of upward- 
slanting pillars. But for the most part, 
what a wonderfully presented record 
of Mediterranean history in stone! 


In Five Sections 


The book, which is skilfully de- 
signed by the author himself and 
most handsomely produced, is divided 
into five sections—Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, the Valley of the Nile, the Bar- 
bary Coast, Western Mediterranean, 
and the Greek seas—not, curiously, 
Italy. Each is prefaced by a map and 
a short text from, respectively, Freya 
Stark, Jean Cocteau, Bernard Beren- 
son, Rose Macaulay and Stephen 
Spender. Of these only Dame Rose 
and Miss Stark have really tried to 
combine fact with evocation; and 
Cocteau’s slightly surrealist letter to 


.—Lorenzo Ghiberti, 


inimitably graceful; or the pathos of 
the little, broken Aphrodite recently 
found at Leptis Magna. A remarkable 
and lovely book ! A. 2H: 


THE ART OF THE JEWELLER 


ITH 85 pages in colour and gold, 

8 pages in gold and silver, as 
well as 42 in monochrome, Italian 
Jeweled Arts by Filippo Rossi (Thames 
and Hudson, £8 8s.) is a sumptuous 
production not unworthy of its sub- 
ject. The Italian contribution to the 
fine arts of painting and sculpture is 
well known, but this volume may 
serve to remind non-specialists of the 
extraordinary richness of the Italian 
contribution to the arts of jewellery, 
gold- and silversmiths’ work, and 
enamelling. Dr. Rossi in his scholarly 


.text rightly makes the point that 


during the Renaissance—and earlier 
—the jeweller was considered an 
artist just as much as the sculptor. 
A list of the great. artists who 
began their training and apprentice- 
ship as goldsmiths and _ jewellers 
would make interesting reading— 
Filippo Brunel- 
leschi, Andrea Verrocchio and Pol- 
lainolo among others. Diirer in 
Germany and Holbein in England 
were also not above designing pendants 
and brooches for their patrons. 


‘failings of her peasant neighbours 


The illustrations and the tex 
deal with work executed from i 
11th century to the end of the 17th 
thus including the greatest period 61 
medieval work and concluding wit 
the high Renaissance. The only 18th 
century piece illustrated, altho 

typical of a certain style of Siciier| 
work, does not seem really worthy t| 
compare with its predecessors, 
might suggest that the decline in t 
18th century was greater than in f 
it was. | 
Dr. Rossi’s text is a useful and 
scholarly guide to the schools af 
Italian work. He points the difference 
between the Florentine contribution) 
with its emphasis on sculptural quali-| 
ties, the Sienese with its more abstract} 
decorative treatment and the Vene! 
tian with its assimilation of Gothic 
motifs. The standard of the reproduc- 
tions is high and gives a_ better 
idea of Italian jewelled art than has) 
been previously available in thi 
country. This is a beautiful book and 
one for which collectors, students andi| 
art-lovers will be grateful. For thelj) 
student’s benefit the captions might) 
have been more detailed. EiB 


LIFE CAN BE WHAT YOU 
MAKE IT 


practising nostalgic, if one may|| 
not only invent a noun but also} 
stretch its meaning. While those of us)) 
who are old enough simply sigh for a 
vanished epoch when our memories 
are stirred, say, by the clip-clop of! 
hoofs and the smell of limestone dust] 
on an Irish country road, she decided} 
to do something about it as soon as} 
the last war was over. She had} 
intended to live in Sweden, where4 
some of her ancestors came from, but 
found to her disappointment that it} 
had become “a mixture of socialistic 
England and sterilised America,’’ s0: 
she chose Portugal instead. There, on 
‘a remote hill farm near the Spanish 
border, she. joined a war-time friend 
and adopted the peaceful life of her} 
choice in country devoted to sheep 
and cattle, cork and olives, the rich, 
resources of the horta or vegetable 
garden, riding and shooting, and cus-) 
toms and handicrafts that have not | 
changed for centuries. 


: 


Views on Bull-fighting | | 


She describes it all in The Hills of 
Alentejo (Bles, 21s.) and does it with 
such lively enthusiasm, wide know-- 
ledge, and descriptive skill that her | 
book will be read with delight by | 
country-lover who is lucky enough 
lay hands on it. The fact that she 
writes about a corner of Europe which 
few foreigners have ever seen 6 
probably ever will see is unimportan’ 
She illustrates the truth of her o 
words that there is a fundamen 
rhythm in agriculture which is pre 
much the same the world over, a 
whether she discusses the virtues ane 


living happily on their five shillings 
day, the grading-up of her 200 sheep, 
cork-stripping, wine-making, Roma 
antiquities cr bull-fighting, she kindle 
our interest all the time. Perhaps thi 
three chapters on bulls and bull 
fighting, which originally appeared if 
part in CountRY LIFE, are the best i 
the book. She is severely critical 


the bull is never killed, and her stor 
of the sad-faced custodian of the dart 
at one fight she watched, who tended 
them with jealous care, only to see 
precious box smashed to, matchwooe 
by a bull that jumped the barrier, is @ 
little classic. The lesson of the book 1s 
that with courage and determination 
life can sometimes be what you ma 
it. Miss Beamish has chosen her own 
way, and has found it good. 


| 
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Men who command are men who . . . command respect! Men of grand strategy comprehend 


detail, likewise. Men whom the world has marked for promotion know that personal standards are 


half the battle: and for them Yardley has given years of research into masculine needs — preparations 


— with a freshness beyond compare. To choose just one example... the benign briskness of Yardley 


After Shaving Lotion costs only 5/5 (or 10/2 in the large DOL e)e 2 Yardley for Men 


Awaiting 
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‘ANDES’ Cruise 


to MADEIRA, TENERIFFE, 
CASABLANCA & LISBON 


Enjoying Canary sunshine 
on Christmas Day and greeting the 
New Year at Lisbon. 


LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON DEC. 20th 
Fares from £162 for 14 days 


Excellent Cuisine enjoyed 
at leisure—spacious Dining 


Saloons accommodate all passengers 
at one time. 


TWO 48-DAY 
CHRISTMAS TOURS 
TO SOUTH AMERICA 


From London 
“* Highland Monarch” Dec. 6 
“* Highland Brigade ’”’ Dec. 20 


Detailed information 
including Hotel 
Accommodation 

in Buenos Aires 

on application 


2Y APPOINT, 
ro JHER MAJESTY TAN 
SCOTCH WHISKY ERS 
4 


AMES BUCH 
ANAR 
COAT 


your pleasure 


Blended in a special way from the 
finest of Scotland’s individual whiskies, 


“Black & White” has a quality and 
character that command respect. Ask for 
“Black & White” and enjoy Scotch 
Whisky at its best. See what pleasure 
awaits you in every glass. 


‘BLACK2 WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“BUCHANAN’S” 


i 
SOBUCT OR scoTLAND 


BLACK & WHITF 


SPECIAL BLEND OF 
Goce BUCHANAN'S 
LD SCOTCH WHISKY 


Scorcy AALGAS ‘he 


H 
WHISKY DiSTILLERS, 


G 
CLASGCOW & LONDON 
Mme eisree 


: to Her Majesty The Queen 


By Appointment (e 
y; James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


Scotch Whisky Distillers | 


THE SECRET IS 


Winter in Sunshine 


Zz) 


MALTA 


(Mediterranean 
Sterling Area) 


(¥ 


‘ - iy YS = 
Leigure in luxury ef 
Magnificence of setting and service .. . of 


lovely Torbay and rich semi-tropical gardens 
of sun-bathed wide-windowed lounges 


... of superb cooking, charming rooms, golf, 
‘squash, tennis, bridge and nightly dancing... 
You'll] always remember the 


ees 


IN THE BLENDING 


at the HOTEL PHOENICIA 


TORQUAY Tel: 4301 


Write for brochure F. for full details 
THE ENGLISH HOTEL 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 


First class cuisine and accomodation at 
“surprisingly modest rates (en pension 
from 42/6 per day with private bath). 
Dancing, Bridge, Private Cinema. Mem- 
bership of social and sports club arranged, 
Write direct or ask your Travel Agent for 
Illustrated Brochure and full details. 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. MAN: 0522 
America House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. WHI: 9646 


Those memories of PARIS become a delightful reality when : 
~ you drink PERNOD ‘45’—France’s most famous aperitif. 


1 Pernod to 4 iced water Available from your usual wine merchants 


Sole Importers; J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD., x | 
161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. ; 


-CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


HE presence of a part-score can lead to 
some weird efforts all round the table. 
“™ On the exhibit below North-South had 40 
1s the rubber game, and the antics by 
th sides culminated in a most unusual ending. 
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Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

The auction started with One Heart by 
}>rth, One Spade by South, and slow passes by 
ith opponents. North then made the remark- 
lle rebid of Two Hearts. As he explained 
ter, South might have scratched up a response 
the score on a super-shaded four-card suit, so 
at a raise on three ne only (even though 
aded by Ace-King!) would be unwise. “Of 
urse you would never leave me in with a 
fre-suit and one tiny Heart,’ he went on. 
/juth looked dubious, and it was probably just 
well that East came to his rescue. The full 
\ction: 


i 


yuth West North East 

|p bid No bid 1 Heart No bid 
‘Spade No bid 2 Hearts Double 
0 bid No bid 2 Spades No bid 
|p bid Double No bid No bid 
(0 bid 


After cashing three Clubs the defence 
itched to Diamonds, South winning the 
‘cond round. His problem was to avoid the 
ss of another Diamond as well as the inevit- 
yle trump trick; two Spades, of course, will be 
st as the cards lie if Diamonds are ruffed 
ice in dummy. He stumbled on a rare solu- 
jon after play had proceeded as follows: 
ick 6, Ace of Hearts; 7, Heart ruff; 8, King of 
yades; 9, Heart ruff; 10, Diamond ruffed with 
ine of Spades, leaving this position: 
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A Heart from the table followed, and the 
ymtract was in the bag. If East discarded 
mmething, a ruff would give South his seventh 
‘ick, with the Ace of trumps still to come; if he 
‘umped with the Knave of Spades, as he did in 
ractice, South could throw his Diamond and 
lake the last two tricks despite the apparent 
npossibility of killing West’s guarded Queen of 
pades with the bare Ace. Quite by accident, 
outh brought off one of the rarest coups in the 
ame, the so-called smother play. 

Reverting to the bidding, East doubled on 
ie second round under the delusion that he 
‘as asking for a take-out. In fact,a delayed 
ouble in this situation should mean business, 
w it is not a case of re-opening the bidding 
fter the opponents’ strength is known to be 
mited. The stage was set, however, for a 
1ove which the tenacious brigade are learning 
> exploit in times of stress. A bid of Two No- 
rumps by East at this point, following a 
rst-round pass, would be an unmistakable 
squest for a take-out into one of the minors. 
selow is another example which shows the 
ange of this weapon. 

When our opponents are something like 
ame and 60 up, we hate to see them clinch the 
ubber with another small contract, and indis- 
riminate flag-flying often becomes the ‘order of 
he day. In many cases, however, a discreet 
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last-ditch defence may keep the rubber alive 
without risking a disproportionate penalty. 
The lack of fight on the example that fol- 
lows was due to a typical part-score repercus- 
sion. South was smarting because slack bidding 
and defence by his partner on the previous 
deal had allowed East-West to make an impos- 
sible contract of Two Hearts when their own 
side could have made nine tricks in either minor. 
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Dealer, South, East-West vulnerable. 

East-West had 60 below the line, and they 
were allowed to go out in comfort after the 
following brief auction: 


South West North East 

No bid No bid 1 Heart 1 Spade 
No bid 2 Spades No bid No bid 
No bid 


South led his Heart, and East unsuspect- 
ingly played low in dummy; the King won, and 
the Two was returned. Having ruffed, South 
led a Club to the King and Ace. North promptly 
played another Heart and South made his bare 
King of Spades, but East threw his second Club 
and took the rest. North was chided for not 
saving the overtrick by cashing the Queen of 
Clubs at trick 4, and his partner’s rather more 
serious shortcomings went unnoticed. 

It is true that South had no valid bid over 
One Spade, while a subsequent sally into Three 
of either minor would carry a grave risk of 
picking the wrong suit, but he overlooked a 
reasonable alternative. When two Spades came 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


round to him, a bid of Two No-Trumps could 
mean only one thing after he had passed twice. 
North would not come to much harm, for 
instance, if he were forced to say Three Dia- 
monds on something like A 9 7; in practice his 
side could safely bid up to Four Clubs and 
defeat the enemy if they went on to Four Spades. 

An opportunity for a similar manoeuvre 
was recognised on the example below: 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 
With 60 below the line to North-South, the 
bidding began like this: 


South West North East 
1 Heart No bid 2 Hearts No bid 
No bid Double No bid ? 


The re-opening double was a desperation 
move to keep the rubber alive; with three 
Hearts in his own hand, West hoped to find his 
partner with a singleton and a five-card suit. 

Although Two Hearts is no certainty, East- 
West would miss their optimum result by 
remaining silent throughout. It is up to East 
to eliminate guesswork. If he takes out into 
Three Clubs on the leeway principle, he will 
probably be forced to trump a Heart, with a 
dire result. In practice he said Two No- 
Trumps, a call which could not conceivably 
carry its natural meaning in this situation, and 
West just made a contract of Three Diamonds. 
Since Two No-Trumps cut out the cheaper call 
of Two Spades, West knew that he was required 
to choose between Diamonds and Clubs. 


CROSSWORD No. 1492 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1492, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
’not later than the first post on the morning of 10 


Garden, London, W.C.2,’ 
Wednesday, September 17, 1958. 


Notre.—This.competition does not apply to the United States. 


22. 
24, 


Saame cere 
2 


Pea et ee 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1491. 


ACROSS.—1, A stitch in time; 
12, Panniers; 13, Endear; 15, Stable companion; 
thought; 21, Runner; 22, Receipts; 25, Presage; 
27, Smelling salts. 
tor; 5, Isle; 6, Titania; 7, Murdering 


sea; 20, Tester; 23, Point; 24, Nemi. 


ioe Leese 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of September 4, will be announced next week. 

10, Ravelin; 11, Lateral; 
17, School of 
26, Inspire; 
DOWN.—2,. Seven; 3, Ill-will; 4, Contrac- 
; 8, Grapes; 9, Florin; 
Smattering; 16, Athenaeum; 17, Scrape; 18, Overall; 19, Over- 


ACROSS 
1. Where’s the drink, a hundred demand (4) 
3. No admission to this kind of country without 
a key? (10) 
oe ae on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean” 
—Byron (4) 
Pretty cool! 


. Canute’s address to the ocean? 
10) 

12. Tivoy a tantrum, evidently (5) 

13. Help! Since the ant has gone! (6) 

15. A pale beard? (3) 

18, Pre-eminent city? (5) 

19. Sounding as though it were blue, it produces 
many a pale shape (9) 

Eighteen is, by the sound of it! (2, 3, 4) 

Soft, sweet nonsense (5) 

25. Shelter for the General (3) 

26. Exist with the season, it might so happen (6) 

29. Soper is all tied up in knots! (5) 

32. Skye, perhaps? (4, 2, 4) 

33. Embrace with love the novelist (4) 

34, Ena devises this speedy game (10) 

35. The prophet seems to have withered (4) 


DOWN 

. the westernmost county, ask the Admiral! 
(10) 
. House title is black indeed (10) 
“Beware the awful »? the youth was 

warned (9) 
Fists of the first order (5) 
. Jewels from Shropshire? (5) 
. Llike this place! (4) ; 
. “Curates, long , will come and go 

“On lissom, clerical, printless toe’’ 

—Rupert Brooke (4) 
11. He-cats are so virtuous when curled up! (6) 
14. It puts some heart into the winner (3) 
16. Panache of a pseudonymous writer? (10) 
17. René gets on a jade (10) 
20. The French partridge has been out in the cold 
evidently! (9) 
21. Musicians from the Scottish kingdom? (6) 
23. He got too large a share of salt perhaps ( 
27. Nile rises round nothing to go a long way ( 
28. River to try for work! (5) 
30. ‘“‘Athens, the eye of Greece... 
*«,.native to famous Me 


mR = 


AIAN 


—WMilton (4) 
31. European who comes up to begin the waltz (4) 


The winner of Crossword No. 1490 is 


Mrs. Eleanor Alexander, 
Southdowns Hotel, 

Trotton, Petersfield, 
Hampshire. 


14, 


$52 
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Via East or West Coast to | For details consult your Travel 
Johannesburg and then on to | Agent, B.O.A.C. or South 
Perth for very little more than | African Airways, South Africa 
direct fare. First and tourist | House, Trafalgar Square, 
class on all services. London W.C.2. Telephone: 


WHitehall 4488. 
Full stop-over facilities at For reservations telephone 
all places shown. VICtoria 2323. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.O.A.C., C.A.A. & QANTAS 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


a fe or 
| E | ( | |) All Classes of Insurance 


AMONTILLADO 
pleases everybody 


A DUFF GORDON SHERRY 


El Cid, the Conqueror—an 
11th century Spanish noble- 
man and soldier of fortune, a 
legendary hero. 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


Laze on spacious 


pink sandy unhurried 
beaches, luxury; ina 

in a winter splendid hotel 

climate or cottage colony . 
that averages or however 

64 degrees. you choose, 

Bermuda’s Hospitality 
weather’s isa Berna 

really sunthing! talent. 


ha 
You'll fish and you'll golf, 
go yachting and cycling and exploring 
underwater coral wonderlands, 
You'll travel in splendour, 4 
arrive enchanted... _ 


Dept. GL, The Bermuda Travel Information Offi 
Rex House, 6 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.7, 


uhen theréal | 
SODASTREAM 


in the house 


All the drinks you want—when ye 
want them. Tonic Water, Ginger 4 
Bitter Lemon and a dozen other exciti 
soft drinks, all made in your own hor 
including 5o0aa water at less than $d 
bottle. ; 
Obtainable from Harrods, leading off — 
licences or direct from:—, 


SODASTREAM LIMIT - 
(W.S.9) 22 Oval Rd, London,N.W.1 Gul. 

Write to-aay jor full particulars and lis 
lof agents. 


a | 
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TATE MARKET 


| UTUMN is a busy time in the 
\\ property market, and while 
| & many people have been taking 
+,days, estate agents have been sit- 
‘|| in their offices making prepara- 
‘|\s for forthcoming auctions. Two 
jjortant sales arranged for next 
4/.th are those of the Ockham Park 
+|\te, which extends to 5,000 acres 
a|pining Ripley and Wisley, Surrey, 
>| the main London-Portsmouth 
“1, and the University estate of 
\ghly 3,300 acres at Hinton St. 
_|)rge, Somerset. 


‘o Meet Heavy Death Duties 


AM PARK, which is for sale 

by order of the executors of the 
|} Baroness Wentworth, pursuant 
the will of the second Earl of 
ijrelace, has been owned by the 
‘|relace family for a great number of 
irs. The principal house was burnt 


yn after the war, but the outbuild- 
/s and grounds remain intact at the 
»jtern end of Ockham villaxye. The 


\ticultural portions of the estate 
| lude 15 farms, extensive woodlands 
d part of Wisley Common, and they 
tend from Pyrford on the north to 
jandon, East and West Horsley and 
jingham Junction on the south. 
ie agents, Messrs. Knight, Frank 
d Rutley, Messrs. A. T. Underwood 
|d Co. and Messrs. R. H. and R. W. 
jatton, state that as the disposal is 
\{meet heavy death duties the exe- 
tors will require a substantial bid as 
|| alternative to selling piecemeal. 
eanwhile the property has been 
vided into about 150 lots with a view 
auction on October 21 and 22. 

| 
| Gross Income £11,000 a Year 
.XHE University estate at Hinton 
St. George lies in the triangle of 
‘ewkerne, Chard and Ilminster, one 
the best milk-producing areas in the 
Test Country. The land was acquired 
y the Oxford University Chest from 
te Earl of Poulett about 20 years 
so aS an investment, and was pur- 
tased recently by a property com- 
any, who have instructed Messrs. 
might, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
ackson-Stops and Staff to submit it 
) auction on October 17. It includes 
) farms, most of them T.T. dairy 
oldings, a number of smallholdings 
ad houses and cottages in Hinton St. 
eorge village. Many of the buildings 
ate from the 17th century. Some of 
ae lots will be offered with posses- 
on. The let portions of the estate 
roduce a gross income of nearly 
11,000 a year. 


‘GREAT BATHAMPTON FOR 
SALE 


A N attractive house that is due to 

be auctioned with its surrounding 
state of 731 acres on October 7 is 
reat Bathampton, which lies on the 
orth side of the Wiley Valley 11 
ules from Salisbury and 10 miles 
-om Warminster, Wiltshire. It dates 
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from the 17th century and was altered 
in 1694 by Francis Perkins. A half- 
circular entrance porch of wood 
standing on a low, three-stepped, 
stone plinth probably dates from the 
same period. The property includes a 
farm-house and nine cottages, and the 
land affords high yields of grain and 
roots in addition to good grazing. 
Indeed, Messrs. Woolley and Wallis, 
who have been entrusted with the sale 
by the executors of Brig.-Gen. T. O. 
Seagram, describe it as one of the 
most easily run and profitable types of 
agricultural units that can be farmed 
to-day. The sporting rights include 
dry fly fishing in the River Wiley 
and partridge, pheasant and duck 
shooting. 


HAMPSHIRE ESTATE SALE 
CTING for the trustees of Sir 
Frederick Hervey-Bathurst, 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons and Messrs. 
Humbert and Flint have sold the 
Somborne Park estate which covers 


REAT BATHAMPTON, WILTSHIRE, WHICH IS FOR AUCTION 
| 


approximately 1,000 acres between 
Stockbridge and Winchester, Hamp- 
shire. The land sold, some of which I 
understand has been bought by Sir 
Bernard Docker, includes a farm of 
about 550 acres with a farm-house 
and five cottages let to Mr. D. 
Seligman, a small area rented by 
Brigadier Kenley, a race-horse owner 
and well-known breeder of Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle, and 423 acres of wood- 
land, including some first-class under- 
wood. The vendors are keeping Little 
Somborne Park, the principal house, 
and the home farm. 

Following the death of Mr. H. R. 
Hedges, who had lived all his life at 
Bushey Grange Farm, Bushey, Hert- 
fordshire, the Board of Management 
of the Royal Masonic Institution for 
Boys have decided to dispose of the 
property, which is the last remaining 
farm of their Bushey estate. The 
executors, having expressed their wish 
to be released from the tenancy, the 
farm, which covers approximately 150 
acres of the Metropolitan Green Belt 
between Bushey and the Watford 
by-pass, will be offered with posses- 
sion. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Mr. R. H. Faulkner are 
the agents. 


BACK TO CURZON STREET 


N the-early 1930s the late H. J. 

Jackson-Stops bought Nos. 13 and 
14, Curzon Street, W.1, and estab- 
lished the London office of Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff, estate agents, 
at No. 14, where it remained until 
November, 1940, when the building, 
one of the loveliest Queen Anne houses 
in London, was destroyed by enemy 
action. Soon afterwards the firm 
moved to No. 8, Hanover Street, 
W.1, which was their headquarters 
until last month when they moved 
to a large modern building erected on 
the site of their former premises. 
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For silky smooth six- 
> cylinder power and lux- 
 urious comfort, try the 
Magnificent Riley 


ae 


Fully Automatic transmission is an optional extra. 
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(LE LISTER & CO.LTD, THE CALLS,LEEDS 
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Everyone acclaims the lively 


Right both times! 


Jennifer uses it for homework, Dad for that late fireside meal. 
Right both times— it’s the Cantilever Table, at the right 
height every time. Draw it up close or slide it away; adjust 
it quickly for writing, eating, coffee or drinks. For the 
invalid or indolent it’s a wonderful table for meals in bed; 
light, sturdy, and so practical. 


CANTILEVER TABLE 


STAPLES & CO. LTD., CRICKLEWOOD, 
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Here’s the smaller Riley that thousands of 
motoring enthusiasts have been waiting for 
—the Riley One-Point-Five. It’s thrillingly 


power of a sports tuned engine. ““Maximum speed — 
87.4 m.p.h., maximum speed in 3rd 78 m.p.h., 
0-50 m.p.h. in 13 seconds”—vide ““The Motor.” 
And all the time the Riley One-Point-Five grips 
the road and tackles the corners with an assurance 
that is sheer delight. It’s a car you'll be proud to 
own for year after year. 

For people who take extra pride 

You'll like the real luxury refinements in the Riley 
One-Point-Five—the polished walnut veneer facia 
and door panels, the handsome and complete in- |} 
strument arrayand real leather upholstery. Heater | 
and windscreen washers are standard. 

Arrange for a demonstration with your nearest 
Riley Dealer now. 


Every RILEY carries a 12 months’ 
warranty and i: backed by Europe’s 
most comprehensive service—B.M.C. 


Riley for Magnificent Motoring 


RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division: COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: 55/56 Pall Mall, SW 1. Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 41-46 Piccadilly, Wi. 


BY APPOINTME! 
TO HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 

THE QUEEN MOTHER 

TOILET SOAP MAKERS: 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN 
TOILET SOAP MAKERS 


With top veneered in oak, 
mahogany, walnut or plastic £4.4,0 


STAPLES 


tts Luxuriant 
Creamy Lather 


ALSO MATCHING CUBES 
AND TALCUM POWDER 
LONDON W.3 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: 


LONDON, N. W.2. 
cvs-48 


new from stem to stern, powered to give youa | 
new exciting kind of motoring. Here’s the surging | 


at harvest time, as it nearly 
| always seems to be with us, it 
5}, not pay to bale more straw 
-id the combine harvester than 
+ be collected and put into stack 
jjm a day or two. Last year I 
njy we tried to keep pace with the 
»)ine harvester by following on 
i|ght away with the baler. Then it 
1jid and we had too many straw 
a}; that took a soaking and were 
ajly worth moving in the end. 
'|t I have done this time is to keep 
‘ck on the baler so that it does not 
=|more than a day or two ahead of 
sjpapacity to clear the straw out of 
jield. Straw takes less harm from 
.| when it is lying on the stubble as 
\}sombine leaves it than after being 
\jinto bale. I have a contractor 
{is dealing with the barley straw 
+, one field and paying me 5s. an 
-| for the privilege of doing so. 
| straw, of course, will be his. I 
4+ been careful not to give him a 
« which is undersown with grass 
© clover in case his clearing opera- 
5 are delayed. I have not tried 
iroly-poly type of cylindrical bale, 
th, so far as hay is concerned, is 
1 to suffer less harm during rain 
\. the rectangular bale. 


lauds Beef Cattle 


JOTLAND, like England and 
_ Wales, shows an increase in beef 
jle this year. They have increased 
»30,000 (8 per cent.) to a total of 
| over one million. There are more 
» calves in Scotland again this 
,, and, with the trade as good as it 
have little doubt that those who 
je Suckled calves to sell at auction 
‘he next month will be well pleased 
/1 the prices they get. These are 
beef calves and even so the auc- 
|| prices are high; they averaged 
jy £30 a head last year. Such 
\xled calves will have the best start 
|\ife and will grow on into first- 
|s butchers’ beasts. The best bar- 
|, that I have had in recent years 
| some June-born calves from 
/tland which I bought at £15 a 
din late October, 1956. They went 
ly last month at a price averaging 
|, including subsidy. Such calves 
| very different from most of those 
|see in southern markets. 


\ ea the weather is uncertain 


‘otland’s Labour Force 


|7HILE the number of regular 
\Y male workers on farms in Eng- 
d and Wales has fallen by 3 per 
't. in the past year, Scotland has 
it almost exactly the same number 
men. The total reduction of farm 
our in Scotland is only 500 in the 
t year. The difference between 
th and north on this count is pro- 
‘ly due to the fact that, while 
re is some large-scale mechanised 
ming in the Lothians and up the 
t coast, in mid-Scotland and the 
st livestock farming is much more 
oortant than grain and potatoes. 
ere is not the scope for labour 
momies in livestock farming if 
)duction is to be maintained and, 
sh good prices ruling for both beef 
tle and sheep, there ~ has-been 
thing to require most Scottish far- 
rs to cut down the labour force. 
is true also that unemployment in 
dan industries has been running at 
higher rate in Scotland than in 
gland, and it may not have been 
‘easy for Scottish workers in the 
st year to get town jobs if they 
nted to shift. 


unmer Egg Prices 


T was satisfactory to have the pack- 
ing station prices for eggs at 5s. a 
zen for large and 4s. 34d. a dozen 
' standard grade by mid-August. 
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HALTING THE 
BALER 


They may go higher as we come into 
the autumn, but it seems that the 
peak price has shifted forward by a 
month or so. We used to get the best 
prices from mid October to mid 
December. Talking to the manager 
of an egg-packing station, I learned 
two possible reasons. The first is that 
farmers persist in buying spring- 
hatched pullets because they can be 
brought to point of lay most cheaply 
running at range on grass. They come 
into full lay in late September and 
October. The other reason was appar- 
ent from his customers’ orders. 
Retailers in the seaside towns and 
holiday districts are taking many 
more eggs than they did in July and 
August because holiday-makers have 
more money to spend and they have 
longer holidays nowadays. 


Fodder Beet 


E hear little about fodder beet 

in this country now. There was 
much interest in this new crop when 
feeding-stuffs were rationed and we 
had to grow as much sustaining fodder 
as we could for pigs as well as cows. 
Fodder beet is really a sugar-beet- 
mangold cross. It was, I think, de- 
veloped in Denmark. Pigs like it and 
it is quite a nutritious feed for them. 
A friend in the North Island of New 
Zealand tells me that he always grows 
fodder beet and finds that his pigs do 
much better than they did when they 
were given mangolds as a supplemen- 
tary feed. I can believe this. In Eng- 
land few farmers have continued 
growing fodder beet now that pig 
meal can be bought without any 
trouble. There has not seemed much 
point in growing a crop that takes a 
lot of labour when it is not necessary 
to do so and field labour can be more 
profitably devoted to cash crops such 
as sugar-beet and potatoes. New 
Zealand farmers may have to pay 
more for their pig meal than we do. 
They do not grow much grain for 
themselves. Australia is an exporter 
of coarse grains, and this is the nearest 
source of supply. 


Farm Co-operatives Abroad 


N Russia and China the agricultural 

co-operative movement has been 
used as the spearhead of political 
action in the rural areas. The peasants 
have been either compelled or sub- 
jected to a good deal of pressure to 
join co-operatives, which are guided 
on political lines. In India, on the 
other hand, co-operation is being 
applied on democratic lines with the 
consent or at least the acquiescence of 
all concerned. Sir Malcolm Darling 
points this out in the Year Book of 
Agricultural Co-operation 1958 (Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 30s.). In his view 
co-operation everywhere is the 
peasant’s best friend. In India it is 
perhaps his only sure defence against 
Communism. But Sir Malcolm Dar- 
ling is not altogether happy about the 
depth of the roots. There are many 
thousands of officials at work foster- 
ing the co-operative movement, and 
the danger is that it may become part 
of the bureaucratic machine. This 
year book covers a wide field of 
interest, both social and economic, in 
countries abroad where a farmers’ 
co-operative movement is a much 
greater political force than it is here. 
The British farmer may belong to a 
co-operative society because it is good 
business to buy his feeding-stuffs or 
fertilisers through the local society or 
to sell his eggs through the co-opera- 
tive packing station, but it is unusual 
for him to feel any social urge about 
these business transactions. The 
majority of us place our business 
where we think we get the best value. 
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WHAT 
CAUSES 


LESS o 
MORE FUEL USED 


HOT WATER 


ee 


COSTLY 
PLUMBING REPAIRS 


WASTE OF 
SOAP AND DETERGENT 


SORE SKIN 


These are all signs that your home is suffering from the 
ravages of HARD WATER. Get rid of this curse for ever 
by installing a Permutit Water Softener now. It will quickly 
pay for itself in savings of fuel, detergents and repair bills 
and will bring you gloriously soft water for all toilet and 


domestic purposes. Models are available to suit every 
household and a home demonstration will gladly be given 
on request. Can be purchased on easy terms if desired. 


Send coupon for details or telephone REGent 2972 


Get rid of hard water with a 


-PERMUTIT 


7 WATER SOFTENER 


= = - 
nt St., 
51 Regen 


et Re me, 1 
= Loe = Tada (Dept y.H. 262) London, "*"* 
-_ tit Co. 2 
i The Permt 


Tors 


Please send me full details. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & 
CROWN JEWELLERS 


Stainless steel and chrome, 


waterproof £10.0.0 
9 carat gold, waterproof 
£26.10.0 
9 carat gold £24.10.0 
Stainless steel £23.17.6 
9 carat gold £37.10.0 
Garrard Automatic 
Stainless steel £26.10.0 
9 carat gold £39.10.0 
18 carat gold £65.0.0 


We also offer a GARRARD 
automatic watch with calendar 
in a stainless steel and chrome 


waterproof case £18 .0.0 


Illustrated catalogue of watches 


UARRARD eCoLtd 


crown jewellers 


112 REGENT STREET 
LONDON W.1 


FORMERLY THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, LTD. 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 


sent on request. 


SO-LO © 


Dapple Pony skin Bootee with 
Lambkin lining. Price £5.12.6d. 


Many other exciting models in. 
Mink, Zebra, Black, Grey, Red, Lilac. 


Made by the Makers of the Famous 
‘PLAY-BOY’. 


Write for name 
of nearest Stockist 


NORTHAMPTON 


W BOOKS 


R. JOHN SLIMMING’S book, 
Temiay Jungle (John Murray, 
= 18s.), calls sharply to mind 
-f the fascinating contrasts of 
»/n life. All men, we are told, are 
e|td equal—an early and classic 
4|ple of political blarney—and it is 
*|\sting to ponder on the possible 
quences to the world’s history if 
‘had been. Suppose the first 
: e in America, Australia and the 
jiesian islands had found there 
e equal with themselves in tech- 
yy. And how would the African 
»/trade have gone if the Negroes 
Jjiad armaments equal to those of 
«|uropeans and Arabs? 

‘These disparities are being swept 
all too often by the sweeping 
» |of aboriginal people. Clearly, on 
«echnical plane, “equality’”’ will 
© be world-wide; though, happily, 
srity is likely long to remain 
4/2 spiritual things are concerned. 
4) for the moment, men whose 
| comprises atomic power, and 
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CAN ABORIGINES 
SURVIVE? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


cultivating more than necessary, it 
could be assumed that they were 
feeding the Communists. In September, 
1956, Mr. Slimming was instructed to 
make this survey in all Temiar com- 
munities in Ulu Kelantan. Thus these 
simple people found themselves in- 
volved in the operations of power poli- 
tics: the result of the survey might well 
compulsorily change their whole way 
of life. Temiay Jungle is Mr. Slim- 
ming’s account of his journey. 

Mr. Slimming was then working 
for the Malayan Government as an 
Assistant Protector of Aborigines. He 
came to like these people and he gives 
us an admirable account of their lives 
at work and play. “Poor Temiar!”’ 
he writes. “If they help either side 
they're in trouble. If they help 
neither side they’re still in trouble. 
They’re a pathetic frightened little 
people who need helping but who 
won’t let themselves be helped.” 
Again: “JI find myself wondering 
again and again what will become of 


FAA AAA AMAA AAAMAAAMAAMA MAAMM21 1 


(John Murray, 18s.) 
THE LONG GRASS. By Tony Lawman 


| 
| TEMIAR JUNGLE. By John Slimming 


(Robert Hale, 18s.) 


THE EARLY VICTORIAN PERIOD, 1830-1860 
Edited by Ralph Edwards and L. G. G. Ramsey 
(The Connoisseur, 42s.) 


jilating machines of a weird com- 
jity, and aeroplanes, and space- 
joring missiles may rub shoulders 
others who create music by 
‘ing into reeds through their 
/rils, whose armaments are bamboo 
|-pipes, whose homes are shacks 
a puff may destroy, whose 
‘ion is animism, and who live 
jily on a few roots. 
"For the first two hours,” 
| Slimming writes of his journey 
jugh a north-eastern part of 
ya: “ The jungle-choked banks of 
(iver are deserted, but after that, 
ly few miles, there is a group of 
| huts or an aboriginal longhouse 
|: to the bank and scarred places on 
jhillside where the jungle has been 
| back, cleared and planted with 
s. Near such places are aborigines 
itting on out-jutting rocks, fishing 
_ nets; and women getting water 
1 the river’s edge, carrying it away 
ibes of green bamboo tied on their 
cs.” 


Terrorised by Communists 


These primitives became politic- 
important during the last war. 
imunists infested the jungles and 
orised the aborigines into supply- 
them with both food and informa- 
i In 1956 there were still armed 
uniformed Communists lurking in 
jungles. In order that the relation- 

of the aborigines with these 
iders might be sorted out, it was 
zested by the Police Special Branch 
at all aboriginal communities 
ald be visited and a census taken 
ach group”’ and that at the same 
> the areas they cultivated should 
measured. If any group was 


| TRAITORS’ GATE. By Dennis Wheatley 
(Hutchinson, 16s.) 
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them all when they are made to feel 
the full impact of civilisation and they 
try to overcome the inevitable problem 
of the unkindness of other races.” 
Already they endure the unkindness 
of the more sophisticated members of 
their own race—‘‘the Malay rank and 
file,’’ who “continue to be overbearing 
and bully them.” 

It is the old story of the cow and 
Stephenson’s locomotive. “So much 
the worse for the coo.’’ What, in fact, 
has happened to them since 1956 we 
are not told. It would have been a 
good idea if Mr. Slimming, now no 
longer engaged in this work, had given 
us a postscript. But he ends with his 
journey and his report and the exis- 
tence of two schools of thought about 
what should be done. The police had 
a ‘‘frighteningly simple’ plan of group- 
ing all the aborigines near a fort 
whence they could be overlooked. His 
own view was that, if there must be 
regrouping, it should be in five groups, 
all within walking distance of the fort, 
but each based on the aborigines’ 
traditional hereditary areas, “the kin- 
ship relationship between community 
headmen and the availability of suit- 
able land for cultivation.’’. There 
seemed a tendency to accept his view, 
but we are told nothing definite. He 
ends with a question: “ What future 
is there for the aborigines in Malaya? 
One can only hope that Malaya, the 
youngest of nations, will not forget 
them.”’ 


INSIDE NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Mr. Tony Lawman’s book The 
Long Grass (Robert Hale 18s.) is not 
written as Mr. Slimming’s is. It is put 
together out of the first words that 
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“Stripes come to town’’ 
Pure Wool Jacket, 
in a wide selection of multi- 
colours. All sizes. 
£6.15.3. 
Post & packing 2/- 
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CARLITO —The popular 


medium dry Amontillado. 


For added pleasure on sunny days, 
put a bottle in the ‘fridge’ for 


20 minutes or so before serving. 
in half flasks. 


Also available 


Shippers of the famous 
‘WALNUT BROWN’ 

‘DRY SACK’ and 
‘CANASTA CREAM Skerries 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 
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ingbone tweed in paprika, 


finest qual 


Suit in 


ity herr 


ip 


ith black, 


iolet—always w 
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S STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


DORVILLE HOUSE, 14 JOHN PRINCE 


a 


to hand. Fortunately it is full 

iter to compensate for the flat- 
“jf the) manner. Mr. Lawman 

‘the Provincial Administration 

rthern Rhodesia in 1949 and 
+) ive years in the Colonial Service. 
die is an_account of his day-to- 
ork garnished with tales of old- 
). Day-to-day work in Northern 
\sia does not mean sitting in an 
| He was attached to one out- 
- after another and each out- 
mh is the centre of a large 
9 istrative area through which he 
4)> be continually on the move, 
«jon foot. Thus he got to know 
-|tople and the country and the 
ijIs. The tales of animals are, 
q|ps the best thing in the book: 
»)/elephants, man-eating lions and 
sls going about their normal 
3) ‘Ss. 


|nimals’ Fear Overcome 


he tale of “Vaughan of the 
J was well worth telling. The 
|} National Park is an “area of 
sequal in size to the whole of 
|, Hereford and Shropshire,”’ and 
+ 1an is in charge of it. He went 
t om Somerset years ago, allured, 
«many another man, by the 
vnsity of hunting that Africa 
» sed. The sight of unlimited 
yter aroused in him the wish to 
-/-ve rather than destroy and he 
) a job as a Government Game 
jer. Then came the National. 
1 In four years “Vaughan had 
‘ved what most game experts 
“lered impossible.. He had con- 
<d the animals’ fear of man.... 
nad encouraged the game to 
“a, to the plains and water holes 
or years had been deserted.”’ 

Mr. Lawman had many talks with 
_ han, who described the incredible 
Jess of African animal life when 
-ne knew the country. Then came 
|Zuropean “‘biltong’’ hunter and 
|\frican using ball in a shot-gun. 
han said: ““The game has been 
jed out of all existence. For 20 
4; it has literally been running 
)) gun to gun almost without rest.”’ 
‘|, within the National Park at all 
its, it is another story. The tide 
jturned, though it is doubtful 
Jher even the Kafue Valley will 
again see the sight witnessed so 
itly as 1932, when it was said of 
jregion that “nowhere in Africa, 
| gessibly. nowhere in the world, is 
|} such a concentration of game.in 
a limited area.” 


IRTY YEARS OF DECLINING 


TASTE 


The Connoisseur has been publish- 
Ja series of period guides to “the 
es, decoration, furnishing and 
ltels of the classic periods’ under 
editorship of Mr. Ralph Edwards 
| Mr. L. G. G. Ramsey. The sixth 
last is now published: The Early 
Jovian Period, 1830-1860 (42s.). 

| The book opens with an admirable 


le political, economic and social 
xground of the 30 years under 
ew. It begins at that touch-and- 
noment when social unrest was so 
xspread that revolution seemed 
dable rather than possible; and 
3 with Victoria’s reign settling 
jn into an almost humdrum mono- 
r of satisfaction and_ self-satis- 
ion with the best of worlds. As 
Ralph Edwards says in his fore- 
d, not much remains to satisfy a 
ving curiosity about the trappings 


JIEWS by HOWARD 


SPRIN G—continued 


of this remarkable time. ‘Even a 
single room of the period which retains 
its original character is rare, and on 
account of its evidential value worthy 
of careful preservation.’’ But he warns 
us against allowing enthusiasm for 
Victoriana to run away with us. “A 
re-appraisal of this phase of taste is 
now being undertaken, and we must 
hope that it will be so made that a 
sense of proportion and a _ proper 
regard for critical standards may 
temper enthusiasm for rediscovery.” 

Here you may make the redis- 
covery. Twelve articles by experts, 
assisted by a wealth of illustration, 
bring back that not long ended but 
oddly remote and alien time. Pictures, 
furniture, decoration, dress, pottery, 
fabrics and much else come under 
review; and Mr. Edwards is right in 
pointing out that “with singular 
unanimity the contributors note that 
about 1835 a decline in design begins: 
it gathers speed in the next twenty- 
five years, and the end of our period 
marks the plunge into the abyss.”’ It 
is difficult to believe that a fuller 
reconstruction of the time will ever be 
possible than we have in these writings 
and pictures. 


NOVEL OF ROMANTIC GUSTO 


It is a long time since I have read 
a Dennis Wheatley novel, but I 
tagged along with him again in 
Traitors’ Gate (Hutchinson, 16s.) to 
find, after an oddly slow movement 
in the first 50 pages, all the old speed, 
the romantic gusto, the lovely ladies, 
the heroic men, the tangles untied by 
the timely upper-cut, the miraculous 
survival amid the thick arrows of 
fortune. What a situation for Gregory 
Sallust, the lean-jawed survivor of a 
thousand threatened deaths! Here 
he is in Budapest engaged in who 
cares’ what mission. He has been 
dreaming of his lovely Sabine who, 
in this very city, had lain at his side, 
“only the more intimate parts of her 
slender golden-brown body encased in 
a white satin swim suit’; and these 
tender recollections were an antidote 
to his fears about what might befall 
from Ribbentrop’s mistress, of whom 
his Hungarian confederates had given 
him word. Can you guess? You are 
right. They were the same woman. 
“With another low delighted laugh 
she slipped into bed beside him. 
Exactly nine and a half minutes later 
the sound of a musical klaxon horn 
came up to them through the open 
window. ‘Holy Mary!’ exclaimed 
Sabine, wrenching herself from 
Gregory’s embrace. ‘That’s Ribb!’”’ 
The physical or psychological 
significance of that curiously precise 
statement, nine and a half minutes, 
escapes me; but so it goes: the same 
lovably hair-brained nonsense as ever, 
the same extraordinary readability, 
the same .downing of Manzanilla, 
champagne and Tokay in quantities 
that would put most of us under the 
table but leave Gregory and his friend 
Sir Pellinore'‘Gwaine-Cust on top of the 
world. 
————_@—______ 

PROSPECT OF WALES 

N Wales in Colour (Batsford, 16s.) 

we have a guide to the country in 
coloured photographs, from the rugged 
scenery of Snowdon and Llyn Ogwen 
to the majestic St. David’s Cathedral 
and the bright pageant of the Eistedd- 
fod. There are a long introductory 
text and notes on each photograph by 
Wyn Griffith; the introductory chap- 
ters give a good picture of the country 
and the people, with quotations from 
authors as diverse as Giraldus Cam- 
brensis and Kilvert. 
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Turtle bracelet watch in 18-ct. gold 


and rubies. Omega movement 
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Covet 


£540.0.0 


Gold earrings set with topaz £53.10.0 


Gold wire earrings set 
emeralds and diamonds 
£225.0.0 


Gold wire brooch set 
diamonds aud rubies 
£250.0.0 


ASPREY & COMPANY LIMITED 
165/169 NEW BOND STREET + LONDON + WI 
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Classic two-tone tweed 
suit with matching ¢ coat 
over-checked in grey. 
Snuff/black; emerald/black; 
red/black; royal/black, 
Coat 123. gns. Suit 123gns. 


CRAYSON MODELS, (DEPT. 285), CRAYSON HOUSE, _ 
5-7 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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A coat in tangerine-coloured wool ratine with 
|| a winged collar that dips at the back and 
buttons in front (Norman Hartnell) 


(Right) A boldly flecked tweed in black, brown 
and white in a rough bouclé weave for a seven- 
eighths-length coat that has bulky three- 
quarter sleeves and a long stole to match. The 
brown wool dress underneath has a pouched 
back and loose panels in front (Ronald Paterson). 

Feathered tweed hat by Rudolf 


HE flamboyant outline of the winter coats with their deep arm- 
[ holes creating a bulky look to the top, flares that give a swing to 

the backs and deep shawl collars or enveloping scarves is con- 
aed by the largish hats that are tilted backwards, emphasised by the 
diant colours that are fashionable as well as by the fabrics chosen, 
stly knobbly tweeds and shaggy or bouclé mohairs. Suits with their 
se short jackets and pencil skirts are adorned by flat bows of the 
terial defining a high waist or set on the hem, by fur collars, by 
1els or by squared shallow yokes set into the front. More jackets and 
sses are shown than skirts with jackets. With a skirt there is fre- 
mtly a matching blouse or top of some kind, or with the high 
selet type of skirt a brief folded blouse of supple silk. 

The narrow dresses take several silhouettes. Some pouch over 
‘ping waistlines; others are sheaths darted in front to a high waist and 
y fitting at the back. Necklines are boat-shaped, square or scooped 
a curve and there are no collars. Tweeds and all manner of supple 
ollens in all the different browns, a series of yellowed greens, black, 
‘k grey with black for knobbly weaves and many brilliant reds form 
colour chart. Mohair dresses in greyed browns and warm browns, 
id pinks as well as pale blond tones and cyclamen pinks often have 
olded bulky-looking bodice; a scarf will twine loosely over the bust 
i shoulders. : 

Wool jersey, doubly knitted to give it extra strength, is in complete 
itrast as far as appearance goes, but it is pliable and just as successful 
the simple sheath dresses as the fluffy mohair blends. The line shows 
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less draping and fewer folds, but the dresses keep to the collarless neck- 
line and plain sleeves that mark this season’s styles, with the high waist 
defined by a tie under the bust. All the greens, old gold, putty, cinnamon 
and some soft blues repeat the colours chosen for many silks. 

Another woollen that is marked for success is the thick -bouclé 
tweed of Galloway Reels that Hardy Amies has used for top coats. With 
its roughcast surface this looks cheerful in a bright cherry red or scarlet 
and is made with turndown collars, deep slanting pockets and slight 
flares in the back of the coat, so that it has the shape of a pyramid. 
Trim suits match, or there is a high-waisted dress in a lighter weight. 
A scheme of peacock blue with jade green also looks well in this rough 
tweed. It has been used by Norman Hartnell and Worth. 

The fashion for shaggy and bouclé surfaces is reflected through 
hats, sweaters, cardigans and gloves. Among the knits the surfaces vary 
from the lightly brushed Shetlands to featherlight, though bulky, 
mohairs that can be as fluffy and as fleecy as a rug. The cardigans are 
loose about the arms and the sweaters are shaped like a man’s, the 
object being to create the impression that they are a size too big. In 
natural colours and warm mid-browns the Shetlands look most attrac- 
tive when lightly brushed, and there are some flecked pastels to tone 
with tweeds. The mohair sweaters also show a liking for the natural 
shades, and there are also the bright pastels that repeat coat colours, 
as well as all the warm toffee and caramel browns. Among the finer 
knitted twinsets and cardigans, the long and narrow outlines which 
have been adopted to balance the narrow skirts look definitely more 
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Three-quarter coat in blue-back seal in an 

attractive blend of greys. It is banded with 

the palest tone and has “‘flower-pot’’ cuffs. 

(National Fur Co.) Felt hat with folded 
brim by Jenny Fischer 


elegant than the ‘earlier waist-length 
version. 

The moment the new set of.colours 
are presented in the half-yearly couturier 
collections a change comes over all the 
other items that complete the picture. 
Olive green tones are being introduced 
for shoes that will blend with the green 
velours coats and suits and the flecked 
greenish tweeds, as well as the numerous 
warm topaz and mink browns. Such a 
green is also chic with black and also the 
warm mid-browns that continue from 
last season. There are dainty satin 
shppers with elegant pointed toes, 
buckled with rhinestones or tying across 
the vamps with the narrowest of rolled 
laces to match cocktail and evening 
dresses. They have appeared in every 
shade of red and intense vivid pinks, 
matching evening dresses as well as all 
the brown, blond and gold shades. 
Shoe shops have them in white satin 
and they can be dyed to the tone of a 
pattern. ; 


AKE-UP reflects the changing 

colours. It glows for daytime as 
a rich luscious shade called India Ruby, 
designed by Elizabeth Arden for the 
strong blue-toned reds shown for winter 
coats. For evening there is a softer rose 
red, clear and possessing a transparent 
quality that is especially flattering for a 
blonde. Star Topaz is a lively inter- 
mediary shade lying between orange and 
apricot, intended for brunettes who 
wear the foliage colours of orange, gold, 
green and brown. Eyebrows are to be 
the straight Roman type and _ not 
exaggerated. Rouge should be placed 
high on the cheeks, nearly up to the 
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A country tweed suit speckled in tones of brown. It is worn 
with a Paisley wool blouse matching the lining to the jacket. 
Deep flat box pleats give width for walking (Hardy Amies 


5 
} 


A long and narrow cardigan in brushed || 
Shetland wool in two tones of grey (Pringle) | 
\ 


i 
eyes, but so lightly as to be almé 
imperceptible. These are the edicts) 
Miss Arden. 

Stocking shades dare settling doy 
after the gaieties of the summer. All t 
lilac and pink, the geranium and ro 
red dresses had satin shoes and stockin| 
to tone at the shows, and darker warm 
tones appeared for daytime. Be! 
Brand’s latest is called Copper By 
and it gives a burnished glow to the le 
It is far smarter to suggest a darker til 
in this way, or to use colour sparingly + 
that it tones with the general schem 
Bright contrasts are kept solely for tl 
country when the stocking is solid an 
the colour can be picked up in a sweat’ 
in the same way as in ankle sock 
Muted pink and blue gossamer stocking 
look charming when the evening dre: 
is in a stronger pink or blue ¢olot 
and the pointed satin court | shor 
match. 

To enable women to cope with the 
bouffant coiffures in a breeze, # 
milliners have invented “‘cage vei 
These are gossamer affairs curved 
rest over the hair in front and over & 
sides, and they are decorated with tin 
velvet bows flowers or feathers, ¢ 
attached to a velvet snood and bow thi 
crosses over the hair from ear to @a 
These frivolous head-dresses make tl 
perfect finish to a narrow silk or vel¥ 
cocktail dress that requires gay acce 
sories. This is matched at the other ef 
by coloured satin or suéde shoes wil 
bows or rhinestones buckles adornit 
their elegant Italianate lasts. 

For the daytime the hats 4 
folded cloche shapes or helmets mas 
from melusine, velours or velvet, af 
they are often very gay. Feathered caj 
cover the hair completely and 4 
fluffed out to take the shape of a bow 
fant hair style. Coq feather caps al 
small speckled feathers in mixed brow) 
and greys look chic with the numero 
green and brown outfits that are bet 
shown. With black the feathers are j 
green or rosy or white, and white 
are numerous. 


Pp. JoyCE REYNOLDS: 
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No. 4 Hand pleated. 11 gns 
Available from the best stores 


Qa 2 > a A> 


lolesale and Export only 


GROSVENOR*STREET, W.1 Tel: MAYfair 5303 
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44. BLALBIAAN & SORS L072. 


CH ee 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1. 


By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLE 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


Carved Chippendale giltwood Clock 
Height: 3ft.1in. Width: 2 ft. 


AN IMPORTANT GEORGE I WALNUT WRITING CHAIR 

with shepherd’s crook arms, carved cabriole legs terminating in claw and 

ball feet. Covered in contemporary needlework in reds and blues on a pale 
yellow ground. Circa 1720. Height 3 ft. 3 ins. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, Lendon 


YELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIOVE PICCY, LONDOW 


Member of the British Antique Dealers' Association Ltd. 


WM. YOUNG 


ANTIOUES AND TINE ane 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone: Aberdeen 20739 Cables Decor, Aberdeen 
515, LAWNMARKET, 276, WOODLANDS ROAD, 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW 


Pair of decorative antique carved 
wood and gilt mirrors. Height 36’. 
Width 19’. Price £85 per pair. 


QUEEN ANNE SILVER BEAKER 
Made by J. Elston in Exeter in 1705 
Weight 3 ozs. 5 dwts. Height 34” 


GEORGE I SILVER KITCHEN PEPPER GEORGE II SILVER STIRRUP CUP 

Made by John Lingard in London in 1719. Made by Richard Gurney and Thomas 

Weight 2 ozs. 18 dwts. Height 2}” Cooke in London in 1733. 
Weight 2 ozs. 5 dwts. Height 22 


GEORGE I SILVER LEMON STRAINER 
Made by John Gibbons in London in 1724 


Weight 2 ozs. 3 dwts. Overall length 7” 
Saran Sear este x ITH 26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Price £45. TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
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| Wel won, 
PETER THOMSON 


POUR: TIMES 
VOEININ ER OF <P PLE 


BRITISH 
OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


| Peter Thomson played with the 


NEW DUNLOP PETER THOMSON GOLF CLUBS 


and each time with the 


IT’S THE FINEST! 


as/G37E 


Open an account 


“The National Provincial has changed my mind about 
Banks ... 1s a pleasure to deal with such a friendly place. 
(They always go out of their way to help and they do appre- 
tate young people’s problems!” 


| 
with the 


“They provide all my Travellers’ Cheques for my holiday 
and some foreign currency too. They know all about the 
currency regulations and exchange rates and see to your 
passport and visa requirements.” 


National 


“I didn’t know there was such a thing as a Deposit Account 
until the National Provincial told me about it. Saving up 
this way 1s so much easier... and it’s amazing how the 
interest mounts up...” 


COLT cedar houses 


will meet your individual requirements at moderate cost. 


They are made of first-class materials, 
O e usually cedar clad, and are particularly warm in winter. 
Provi Nn cial Quickly erected, we give guaranteed delivery dates. 
There are two demonstration houses at Bethersden. 


Send 2/- P.O. for catalogue of plans and illustrations. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


125B 


W. H. COLT, SON & CO. LTD. 
Bethersden, Nr. Ashford, Kent. Tel: Bethersden 210 & 216 
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BRIGHTON 


loves latecomers! 


Sunny, hospitable Brighton welcomes 
later holiday-makers with warmth and 
gaiety, bright shows, shops and sports, 
and plenty of first-class hotels. Wonder- 
ful town, wonderful air, wonderful 
holiday centre (1 hour from London). 


6d. P.O. for Guide and Hotel List from 
G. A. Johnson, Information Centre, Brighton 


Such a Valued Gift! 


Sophos cresTED CUFF LINKS 


Highly polished, heavily Gold Cased, with Crest 
and Colours of any Club, O.B. Association, 
Regiment, etc., faithfully reproduced with exact 
detail in coloured enamels. Each pair in hand- 
some Presentation Case — a 
gift that is certain to please! 
Obtainable from all leading 
Men’s Wear Shops and some 
Jewellers. Any one of over 
1,000 designs in production— 


50/- 
A product of ! 
LAMBOURNES (B’HAM) LIMITED 


COMPLETELY NEW 
AND GUARANTEED 


‘QWIK-HEET’ 
and for Post 

only 20 / = Free 
The amazing miniature Immersion 
Heater. Just plug in and it boils a 
cup of milk in 90 seconds, shaving 
water in 1 minute, makes coffee or tea 
(and boils your egg) in bed, heats 
baby’s feeding bottle, etc. In plastic 
wallet, long flex and plug. Suitable 
all voltages (adaptor available for use 
from bedside lamp 2/6 extra). A boon 
for invalids and those living alone. 
EXCLUSIVE TO and obtainable 
only from 


HOLBORN ENGINEERS LTD. 
(C.L.) Overbury Road, Tottenham, 'N.15 
Send stamped addressed envelope for leaflet. 


REID’S HOTEL, MADEIRA 


A world-renowned hotel with luxurious 

accommodation, excellent cusine and _first- 

class dance band. Swimming, water ski-ing, 

tennis. Special currency facilities; reduced 

rates May to November, apply leading travel 

agents or General Manager or phone 
ROYAL 4324. 


HARRIS TWEED 


13/6 yard. Any length supplied. 
Excellent Tailoring Service. 


Gents’ Fair Isle Slipovers, 24/6; Ladies’ Fair Isle Twin 
Sets, 54/9. 


Ladies’ Fair Isle Jumpers, 24/6; Boys’ Fair Isle 
Pullovers, 24/6. 
Harris Handknit Socks, 7/6 pair. . 


Send stamped envelope for particulars and patterns. 
GRAHAM, 49 Borve, Lewis, Scotland 


Chatching 


Undertaken in all parts of the 


By Appointment to 


World 
Her Majesty 


Queen Elizabeth II 


Reed Thatchers NORFOLK REED THATCHERS 


LTD. 


“ THATCHES,” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD, 


HERTS. LONDON OFFICE : TEL. TERMINUS 1429 
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+L 
te ay Tapa 


ANBERG 


FRANCE 


Indispensable in Cocktails 
Fruit Salads” Grape -Fruit 


Sole Importers. W. GLENDENNING & SONS LTD. NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 6 


BENCH MADE SHOES 
Styles 


for town 

and 

From seaey country 
stockists — there is 

one in your district. wear 


Write or call for catalogue. 
Prices from 5 gns. to 9 gns. 


TRICKERS 67 JERMYN ST, PICCADILLY, LONDON SWI OR 4 OLD JEWRY, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON EC2 
M-W.69 


HAPPINESS 
is every 
CHILD’S RIGHT 


But... there are still many 

tragic lives needing HELP. This 

voluntary society has 4,500 chil- 

dren (including spastics, dia- 

betics and maladjusted) now 
in its care. 


LEGACIES can help us 
in the years to come 


DONATIONS can help us NOW 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, 
LONDON, S.E.11. 


» 


BV plastic crea 
30 denier nylon | 
trimmed and tier 
nylon lace they w: 
new. Three sizes, me\ i 
and large 13/115, 
large 15/6; 0 
Choodler styles fror 


Gee 24” x 60° roan 
TORAGE BAG 
with EVERY fon ; 


Polythene 


inches 10 
x5 5d. 
5x6 9d. 
6x11 1/- 
7x9 1/- 
8x14 1/1 
10 x17 116 
12x18 2/- 18/- | inches ; 
13 x20 3/- 22/6 | 24x30 Td. 
24x48 Sid. 
Ideal for PICNICS and 24x60 tle 


Sandwiches;. also for 
Packing Nylons, Shoes, 


Handkerchiefs, Toys, GIANT BAG: 
Baby’s toilet requisites, 36 x60 3/- 
cosmetics, etc, 36 x80 319 
peepee 40 x 80 4/. 


Trade enquiries a 48 x80 5/- 


| Elmbridge 0874 | 62x84 | 7/ 


POLYTHE 
12 FT. WID SHEETIN) 
- with 101 uses in home and garden. 
Heavy Quality 9/- yd. or 7/6 over 20 fi 


Standard quality 2/8 yd. or 2/3 over 20 
Post: Up to 5/- 5d.; 10/- 1/-; over 10/- 1/4, 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LT 


(Dept. CL.145), 29, Victoria Rd., Surbiton, S 


for Jewellery 
or Silver 
£5 = £1000 


Call; or send Registered Post for 
IMMEDIATE CASH OFFER 
BY RETURN 
We believe we can give you 


More than the 
Local jeweller | 
SANFORD BROS. LTD. 


325/327 OXFORD STREET, Wil 
(opposite D. H. Evans) Tel: MAY 6848 


GOURMET’S DELIGHT 


Each carton contains: 154 oz. tin 
Roast Chicken with Champignons, 
tin Boned Roast Goose with mushro 
151-oz. tin Chicken Fricassee, 154-02 
Turkey Fricassee, 16-0z. tin Roast T 
with Cranberry Sauce, 14-oz. tin 

Cutlets in Cream Sauce, 15-oz. tin sl 
Ham in Burgundy Sauce, 45-07. tin V 

in Cream Sauce, 15-oz. tin Roast | 
Boar, 5-oz. tin Pate de Foie, 23-02. 
Smoked Salmon and 14-oz. tin & 
Goulash, sent for only £4.12.6, post pé 
c.w.o., 2 cartons £9.2.6. 


Dept. C.L. ae 
Grays we 


Green Hill, Worces 


Naway O\.-FiRi 
- What it is 
« What it ¢ 
« What it 


Send for copy @ 
colour folder now 


(BoxA195), 


FLOWER VASES 


Send for Booklet 
Garden Ornaments 


SANDERS & CO. 
367 Euston Rd., 
London, N. W.1 
"Phone EUS, 2938. 


V " AUCTIONS 


H PRICES 
® being paid in our London Auction 
) for silver and jewellery, decorated china, 
e furniture, small colourful oil paintings. 
| and sample catalogue on request—we 

range collection. 
|| PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 

Founded 1796. 

llenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 

New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
| MAYfair 2424. 


9 “FURS” column. A special sale by 
ion, by BONHAM'’S. 


reece nnn REUSED SOD 


| PERSONAL 


] 


\IR PRICE will be given for all types of 
il paintings in any condition. Apply in 
ponfidence to E. & G. KAPLAN, LTD., 6, 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1..Tel.: 
(8665. 

\TVE IN PEACE—as in war The 
\ritish Red Cross Society earnestly appeals 
Jelp by legacy. Write for informative 
| “18 Vital Peace-time Activities,’’ 14, 
=|inor Crescent, S.W.1. 

ROACH ROADS (‘‘How to Find Us’’) 
|ips prepared.—A, F YFFE, Map Compiler, 
ld Christchurch Rd., Bournemouth 5226. 
2 & NAVY STORES, experienced and 
iable buyers of Old Gold, Silver and 
ery. Send registered post, or call Victoria 
| London, S.W.1. (Victoria 1234.) 
'|ISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS.—Earn 
t home, designing machine-printed Tex- 
A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
ss As long established designers to the 
|trade, we can offer you the finest postal 
| and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
| for Free Booklet to “‘C.L.’’ TEXTILE 
)(0, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 
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classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount: 24°, for 6 and 5°, for 13 insertions. 
Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6, A line averages six words. 


e All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


PERSONAL—contd. 


ET MEMORIALS, small Headstones carved 

for dog cemetery or garden by J. CHILES.— 
Box 1860. 

URE SILK PYJAMAS 75/-! Post 1/6. Ladies’ 

and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced 
from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. Ladies’, 
34-42 bust; men, 34-48—Patts. from AUSTIN 
SMITH, 36, Berkeley St., London, W.1. 


IGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 

W.1. MAY. 6708. Specialists in perfectly 
designed corsets, brassieres, corselettes and 
strapless evening foundations. Smart swim- 
suits and beachwear made to measure in our 
own exclusive workroom. 


ILVER & Silver Plate, Antique or Modern 

Diamonds & Jewellery of all types, China, 
Rugs, Furniture, urgently wanted. Highest spot 
cash offers.—Write CAFFON’S, 13-14, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


NTIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES, 
“Meubles Frangais,’’ 44, Sloane St., S.W.1. 
PASTIOUE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock 
of fine 18th-century and reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
for sale, also interested in purchasing.—T. 
CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, North End 
Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel.: FUL. 1375. 
(GOEEECTOR wishes to purchase portrait min- 
iatures of English or Continental Schools. 
—Box 1858. 
INE VICTORIANA. We specialise in the most 
collectable small pieces of 19th-century fur- 
niture and bric-a-brac, fine glass and needle- 
work. — QUALITY WOOD, Cropley Grove, 
Ousden, nr. Newmarket, Suffolk. Ousden 226. 
On Road B1063. Open on Sundays. 


OUTH AFRICAN SHERRY? Then show dis- 
crimination and make it LANDDROST, the 
best at 13/6 a bottle. Ask your wine merchant. 


\ESFORD PUMPS for the home, farm and 
‘dustry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
| Beresford & Son, Ltd. (subsidiaries of 
teroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
@ rsible electric pump), Kitt’s Green, Birm- 
+n, 23, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 
/ALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
 \ilored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
ym or brown self-supporting shirt grip 
7 ladies’ same price, state waist and inside 
- tasurements. Send cheque, cash-or c.0.d. 
_. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
ijon, (Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. 
‘iction guaranteed or money back. 

| OSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 
diledtion of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
‘. Each watch sold carries with it free 
=’ Service for two years, which even in- 
4 accidental damage; also one year’s free 
"nce at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
« illustrated Catalogues sent on application 
/Se'who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
(, LTD., 76 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
MONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 
itique Silver and Plate, urgently required. 
© i prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
fent if desired. The largest buyers are 
1 LEY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
vjair 0651. 

_ ILY ARMS and Crests. Searches made. 
0K plates designed. Copies of lost grants. 
Jersby, Chittoe, Chippenham, Wiltshire. 
| HER-TO-BE, imagine how bored you’d be 
| you had to forgo superbly cut suits for 
#s! Suggest you pop your wife into taxi 
sinstructions to buy some ‘‘Maternally 
’ clever and quite enchanting outfits. 


Postal service speciality.—24, New 
dish Street, London, W.1. HUNter 9723. 


HE LEICA SPECIALISTS, — WALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 127, New Bond St., W.1. 
HE TOAST OF THE DAY is simply delicious 
when spread with Burgess Anchovy Paste. 
ICTORIAN FURNITURE AND ORNAMENTS 
WANTED.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GROSVENOR 3585. 


HO are the best tailors in London?—Try 
POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: HYDe Park 5886. 


HY harbour those Old Letters (prior 1850) ; 
turn them into cash.—Write HALL, 16, 
Old Road West, Gravesend. 
Wit OWNER give or sell cheaply large 
property to enable Charitable Trust to 
convert it into low-rental flatlets for poor, 
elderly married couples and single women?— 
Write Secretary, Clock House, Byfleet, Surrey. 
WV Oca WORM eradicated permanently by 
ONEapplication of ‘“‘WYKAMOL,”’ Obtain- 
able through Boots or from Richardson & Star- 
ling, Limited (Dept. C), Winchester. Write for 
advice on any problem of Woodworm or Dry Rot, 
5 000 EDITORS ARE WAITING TO PAY 
° YOU for short stories and articles. 
Why not earn yourself an extra income? Writing 
is satisfying. Let us show you how to make it 
pay. Guaranteed coaching offered by our special 
No Sales—No Fee plan. Send for free details and 
sample lesson.—THE PREMIER SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, LTD, (Dept. 96), 53, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


MEDICAL AND NURSING 


“T]DENHURST” Registered Home. Elderly 
and chronic cases.—HARPER, 252, Pampis- 
ford Road, South Croydon. (Tel.: Croydon 3989.) 


EDUCATIONAL 


u| 
“juccess guaranteed. Inexpensive, too. Cat. 
Li 
| 
} 


M ABOUT APRIL 1959 a retired, but very 
tive, middle-aged bachelor (public school) 
permanent, small unfurnished Flat (not 
eee which must be really first-class. 
‘ably in a live and cheerful small coastal 
‘westward of Bournemouth; within reach 
/y sailing, and with scope for voluntary 
‘ with recognised organisation. 
e| 


Highest 
dees exchanged. Any offer considered 
be subject to independent expert 


tation.—Box 1857. 

| COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 
|r offers. Inquiries invited.—_D. CURWEN, 
}O.L., 7a Melcombe St., Baker St., N.W.1. 


|EALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
kes genealogical research. Armorial bear- 
verified and applied for—A. W. D. 
JON, The Dungeon, 239, Earl’s Court 
London, S.W.5. Tel.: FRObisher 3139. 


E A £1,500 CAMERA FOR ONLY £5. 

|\1 other types of photographic equipment 

ble. 

| B. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 

25/27, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERard 9953. 

CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


ADVICE AVAILABLE ON 
SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 
Coaching Establishments, Secretarial Colleges, 
Finishing Schools, etc., from 
GABBITAS & THRING, LTD. 
Est. 1873. REGent 0161 
6, 7 & 8, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 


ass) LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, 
W.11. Individual tuition for examinations Ser- 
vices. General Entrance Scholarships, lst M.B. 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: PAR 7437. 
EARN | HAIRDRESSING for — successful 
career.—Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
ERCHANT NAVY WIRELESS SCHOOL, 
Overseas House, Brook’s Bar, Manchester 19. 


Cea TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 

TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 

Principal: H. L. Allsopp, O.B.E., T.D., 
M.A. (Cantab). Individual and group tuition 
G.C.E., College entrance, etc.—10, Phillimore 
Gardens, Kensington, W.8. Tel.:' WES. 5799. 


AYTON, LTD., 112, Piccadilly (Park 
te Hotel)—FURS! Remodelling. New and 
lew Furs. Export. Customers’ own furs 
sed for resale. Owned and run by Jane 

personally.—Tel.: GRO. 5098. 


¥Y MUST SELL Gorgeous Wild Canadian 
mk Coat, £275.—Write Box 1416. 


DON Weddings inconspicuously recorded, 
lour filmed. Nicest souvenir.—Box 1848. 


DE-TO-MEASURE SHIRTS. Range of 
oplins, sports materials and wool mix- 
with self-measure chart sent on request. 
$ attached 42/-; with two collars, 49/6. 
» shirts, 42/-; men’s pyjamas, £3/10/0 
3/17/6.—H. L. SEWING CO., High Lane, 
ort, Cheshire. 


MAPS Printed 1637-1750. Cheap—-Capt. 
fond, Carshaw, Gorleston, Gt. Yarmouth. 


LE WHO GET TIRED of humdrum 
*ryday meals should try some RAYNER’S 
N MANGO CHUTNEY—from all good 
3. 


ST. GODRIC’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for univer- 
sity graduates. Day and resident students. 
English courses for foreign students. New 
courses 1st October, 1958. Two-year courses for 
Secretary/Linguists and Finishing Course, 1st 

October. 
Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
The Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road; Hampstead, N.W.3. HAMpstead 9831. 
gee VULCAN POODLE & SEALYHAM 
KENNELS have a few vacancies for well- 
educated girls in April, 1959. All particulars to 
the HON. MRS. IONIDES, Buxted Park, Uck- 
field, Sussex. 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 
collection for sale and are always interested 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, Stone, 
and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron Gates, 
etc._—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, North 
End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel.: FUL. 1375. 
INIATURE Suit Armour, hand made, 16 in. 
high, Collector’s item. £10.—Box 1859. 


ILVER TEA and Coffee Services, Trays, 
Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candle- 
sticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of Antique 
Silver and Antique Jewellery. GARRARD & CO., 
LTD., Crown Jewellers, are particularly inter- 
ested to purchase, and offer the best possible 
prices. Send pieces to 112, Regent Street, 
London, W.1, or ring REGent 3021, and arrange 
for an experienced valuer to call. Personal visits 
also welcomed to London showrooms 
ANTED. All kinds of antique, obsolete 
and modern firearms, accessories, powder 
flasks, etc. Colt revolvers, case items. Win- 
chester, Gibbs and Farquharson rifles, double 
rifles. Old Sheffield-made sheath-knives. — 
Sutcliffe, Ing Hey, Briercliff, Burnley, Lancs. 
eee 


RESTORATIONS 


HINA REPAIRS AND FINE ART RESTORA- 
TIONS.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585. 
WN Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
vated in any material. Also restorations 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
in any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 8031. 
ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 
the antique—Bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc.—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte 
St., London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


ANN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment.—FERN.HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 
OGUE, BRITAIN’S LARGEST BUYERS, 
purchase model Day Gowns, Suits and 
Coats, slightly worn only. Also Hats, Lingerie. 
Parcels by post for cash offer.—59, Kensington 
Church Street, W.8. WES. 1607. 


FURS 


A SPECIAL SALE by Auction, by BONHAM’S, 
Montpelier Street, Brompton Road, S.W.7. 
(Est. 1793.) KENS. 2902. Complete range of 
Mink, Ocelot, Persian Lamb, etc., and less 
expensive Furs. September 17. Catalogues 6d. 
(post free). 

UCH SENSIBLE PRICES: Fair dealing, trust- 

worthy Furriers, established 25 years. New 
furs of originality and distinction. Your furs 
part exchanged, purchased or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled. 

WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, LTD. 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912/4110. 


TAILORING 


UILLAUME, who won outright the Ist, 2nd, 

3rd prizes and Silver Trophy in the 1957 
All-England Ladies’ Tailoring Competition.— 
59, Davies Street, London, W.1. MAY 2275. 

EW SUITS for old. Have that favourite old 

suit or jacket copied in ‘‘John Peel’’ tweed 
or quality worsted, by the Redmayne unique 
suit-copying service. Satisfaction is guaranteed 
or money refunded. Suits from £11/7/6. Jackets 
from £7/2/6. Write for patterns and par- 
ticulars—REDMAYNE, Cumberland Tailors, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


WANTED 


AHOGANY DINING TABLE wanted, good 

condition; extending to 18 ft. by 3 ft. Also 

12 suitabie chairs.—WINSTONE, Manor House, 
Eccleshall Road South, Sheffield. 


FROOKEINDING: Let the monks of Farn- 
borough Abbey undertake yours. Magazines 
and books of all kinds rebound and renovated. 
—Inquiries to: THE PROCURATOR, St. 
Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough, Hants. 


(\LD GUNS, Pistols, Armour, Claymores, 

Dirks, Cannons, ‘‘Colts’’ and other U.S. 
Pistols Wanted—rusty or not! Free valuation.— 
JOHN KESTERTON, Townsend Street, Chel- 
tenham. Phone 5882. 
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FOR THE GOURMET 


BANDON DULL MEALS. Shrimps, finest 

Norwegian, peeled, taste as if they have just 
been caught; 34-0z. tins, 6 for 20/-, post paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The PARAMOUNT GRILL is renowned for the 
best steaks in the world. The proprietors, 
who are members of the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
Society, take pleasure in announcing a sub- 
stantial extension of their restaurant by acqui- 
sition of the adjoining premises. They have 
taken this opportunity to redecorate, refurnish 
and restyle all rooms on both floors so that 
a larger number of patrons can be placed at 


greater comfort and ease. 


Particularly invited is the gourmet who appre- 
ciates the meaning of Aberdeen-Angus, 
Scotland’s pride; he will also find an excellent 
range of wines, to complement his choice of 


steaks. 


PARAMOUNT GRILL 


Irving Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 
For reservations: WHI. 0744. 


Open seven days a week from noon till midnight. 


Fully Licensed. 


BvEGUNDY. A very special offer of 2 fine 

vintage wines at remarkably low prices. 

Chateauneuf du Pape 1953, 96/- per dozen. 
Chablis 1954, 96/- per dozen. 

These excellent Wines were shipped by Ch. de 
Latour et Cie., and there is only a limited 
quantity available. 

WINE TRADERS, LIMITED 
Dominion House, Bartholomew Close, 
London, E.C.1, Mon, 8107. 

LARET, BURGUNDY lovers should send P.C. 
to C. L. PATEN, Wine Shippers, Peterborough. 
ASIER SUMMER COOKING. Choose in com- 
e fort from an unusual variety of ‘‘different’’ 
canned foods, We deliver by post direct to your 
home; fully guaranteed. Simply send today for 
complete list—GRAYSON’s, Dept. C.L., 120, 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
ENT COB NUTS. In prime condition. A 
vintage year at very reasonable price. 6 lb. 
carton post paid 18/6. Abroad plus postage 
difference.—W. T. POULTON, Orwell Fruit and 
Nut Farm, Ightham, Kent. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


OX’S ORANGE. England’s Finest Fruit. 
School House Farm, Hawkenbury, Staple- 
hurst, Kent. Telephone: 377. 
AND-KNITTEDS. Exquisite original de- 
signs, any garment, size or colour made to 
order. When visiting Cotswolds be sure and 
call at the famous ‘‘KNITTING SHOP,” Broad- 
way, only 15 miles from Stratford-on-Avon, 
and opposite ‘‘The Lygon Arms.’’ Parcels sent 
on appro. anywhere in U.K. 
IGHLAND OUTFITS. Day and Evening 
wear, all accessories, kilts, kilt jackets, 
sporrans, skean-dhus, etc, TARTAN SHIRTS, 
Any design. Patterns, prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 
EW SUITS for old. Have that favourite old 
suit or jacket copied in ‘“‘John Peel’? tweed 
or quality’ worsted, by the Redmayne unique 
suit-copying service. Satisfaction is guaranteed 
or money refunded. Suits from £11/7/6. Jackets 
from £7/2/6. Write for patterns and par- 
ticulars—REDMAYNE, Cumberland Tailors, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 
FROCSALES Country Wear. Genuine Sail- 
cloth. Ideal for farming and sailing, Chil- 
dren’s and adults’. 3d. stamp for illustrated 
literature -STANLEY MARSLAND, Bosham,Sx. 


ROUSERS, JODHPURS, BREECHES, 

Ladies’, Gents’, Children’s made to measure 
from 39/11. Send now for Free Patterns. Cavalry 
Twill, Terylene Worsted, Bedfords, Corduroys, 
Whips, Tweeds, measure form and Style Book. 
All Suits, Hacking Jackets, etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—HEBDEN CORD CO., LTD. (Dept. 
C.L.), Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 

WEEDS ARE PRE-SELECTED by Frazers. 

These lovely fabrics are fashioned for today 
in new patterns, colours, and weights for men 
and women. We would like to send our samples, 
to be returned. —FRAZERS OF PERTH, 
Scottish Tweed House. 


DRESSMAKING 


UILLAUME, who makes those inimitable 
Jersey Suits and dresses in Wool, Silk, Cotton, 
and Nylon with a choice of hundreds of colours. 
—59, Davies Street, London, W.l1. MAY. 2275. 


FOR SALE 


GA COOKER, 4 ovens. As new. 
Box 1864. 


£65.— 


INDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
‘sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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HISTCRIC HCUSES AND 
CASTLES OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


HISTORIC 
HOUSES and CASTLES 
Revised 1958 Edition 
Guide to over 400 HOUSES, CASTLES, and 
GARDENS, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS. Opening 
times, admissions, location, catering. From 
all BOOKSELLERS 3/-, or post free 3/8 from 
INDEX PUBLISHERS, LTD., 
69, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


EXHIBITIONS 


RIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from Buck- 
ingham Palace. Period costumes. The London- 
derry Ambassadorial Silver, Open 10 to 8 daily 
including Sundays. 
VEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD, Exhibition 
of ALLAN RAMSAY, Painter-in-Ordinary 
to George III, Admission free. Weekdays 10-6, 
Sundays 2.30-6. 210 Bus from Archway or 
Golders Green Stations. (1002.) 
Socmsy of Ornamental Turners 10th Anni- 
versary Exhibition. Works in ivory, hard- 
woods and metal. Apparatus, books, 21, Port- 
man Square, W.1. 2.30 p.m. Saturday, Sept. 20. 
SS 


LONDON HOTELS 


COLLINGHAM COURT, 
25, COLLINGHAM GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.5. FREmantle 9676. 
1 minute from West London Air Terminal and 
central for Theatres, Shopping and Exhibitions. 
Double and single rooms with private bath- 
rooms and telephone. Cocktail lounge, television 
and all meals available. 
Reservations for any period. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER lil, 1958 


classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT 
ERS—contd. DOG’S BEST FRIEND. IS HIS MASTER’S 
SECMINS set shall CENTURY— PITHER STOVE in cold weather. The 
es aS fee Oat for Stonehenge experts in space and water heating are 
SAU RA ae ’ PITHER’S, 36, Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 


Wells Cathedral, Cheddar Gorge, Longleat and : 
W. Country. Home cooking, h.c. all bedrooms. Tel.: MUSeum_ 2089. 


Fully lic. Golf. Tel.: 33. E ‘ GARDENING 
R. OXFORD, This vividly beautiful Eliza- 
bethan house, seven miles N.E, of Oxford, anaes 


offers long or short holidays in unspoilt country- 
side and within easy motoring distance of 
Cotswolds, Chilterns and Thames. Aine a 
good food. Club licence, delightful bar an 2 

friendly informal hospitality. Lawn bene teple at prices you can wee 

tennis, billiards and television room. ildren 

welcomed. Brochure —STUDLEY PRIORY B. ve ee oe Se 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum- : ae a aa , 
Studley, Oxford. Tel.: Stanton St. John 203. sles y- 


Illustrated Catalogue with Bulb Garden 
Guide free on request, 
DAFFODILS, Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, etc., 


a 
i 


SITUATIONS — 


VACANT 
OMPANIONABLE LADY  requi 
pleasant and cheerful personality. Gc 
able country house, not isolated, on bor 
Herts. and Essex. Light duties main 
for small household—housework by | 
daily help..Good salary and condition 
ence given to country lover.—Box 1851 
MES of Polythene 
tural and Garden Water Tubing, 
jocal agents in country districts, Inq 
invited from the trade or from indi 
wishing spare time employment.—Box 174 
[RRESIDENE AGENT required for lar, 
requiring knowledge of Forestry, 
and General Management.—Write 
Reynells, 44, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
WANTED 
ENTLEWOMAN, public school. Ex 
secretarial, driving, domesticate 
position secretary / chauffeuse / hous 
hostess, farmer, business or professional g 


EA AND COUNTRY, MEON MARSH GUEST - — 
HOUSE, Meon Shore, Titchfield 2336. Own Bures suitable for Naturalising; 60/- per 
grounds, 14 acres, 100 yards from sea. All rooms 1,000. Carlton, Flower Record, Fortune, 
face sea and Isle of Wight. Cent. heating, h. and Verger, Helios and King Alfred.—CALDICOTT, 
c. Complete suite. Dogs permitted. Brochure. Withy Close, Lovelace Av., Solihull, Warwick. 


EYBRIDGE, Surrey. OATLANDS PARK Corour PHOTOGRAPHS OF YOUR GAR- 
HOTEL. Only 30 mins. from London. Golf, DEN are easy to take. Fine Cameras from 
Tennis, Squash, Bowls, Billiards, Dancing—all = ¢19. Tuition and advice are free—WALLACE 
free to residents. C.H. and log fires, 150 rooms HEATON, LTD., 137, New Bond Street, W.1. 


(many with private bath). Self-contained suites. CLIPSE PEAT is specially produced in 
Moderate inclusive terms.—Weybridge 4242. different grades to suit different soils. If 
SCOTLAND you have a heavy Clay soil or a light Sandy soil 


DINBURGH. Dunedin Hotel, 10, Gillsland there is a specific grade for each. Write to us 
Rd. Personal attention in well-appointed for full particulars—ECLIPSE PEAT CO., 


residence in private grounds near city centre. Ashcott, nr. Bridgwater, Somerset. 
AT ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES Plans and Surveys prepared for all kinds of 


OLLS ROYCE 1948 Silver Wraith, Park garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
R Ward, owner-driven, saloon, black with include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
brown hide upholstery; 44,000 miles only. Mag- the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show and the 
nificent condition, £1,425——JACK SMITH of Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 


ENGLAND 23, Bruton Place, Berkeley Square, London, meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
DMIRAL VERNON INN, Burwash (Tel. 230), W.l. Tel.: MAYfair 0661/2. cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
East Sussex, 6 bedrooms. Country holidays, particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
honeymoons. Fully licensed, good fare, brochure. CAR HIRE SERVICE Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8> 
RUNDELL ARMS HOTEL, LIFTON, DEVON. A VICTOR BRITAIN LIMOUSINE ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
A.A, ***, R.A.C. Trout and Salmon fishing for every business and social occasion. altered or renovated by expert staff in any 
on seven West Devon rivers. Individual beats, 24-hour service every day. locality. Shrubs and plants from our extensive 
Casting lessons, Famous for comfort, cuisine and Phone GROsvenor 4881. nurseries JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, 
service. Fully licensed. Brochure PV on request. VICTOR BRITAIN LTD., Landscape Department, The Floral Mile 
ORNWALL, Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. Berkeley Street, London, W.1. Twyford, Berks. Wargrave 224-225. 
Every comfort in beautiful surroundings. And ee ee eee ARDENS: TENNIS COURTS: SWIMMING 
A. WONDER DEVON HOLIDAY— pes peve POOLS.—IAN G. WALKER, LTD., Land- 
oe THE es ee HAYTOR ips SCOTLAND, hire a self-drive car from scape Architects, South Godstone, Surrey. Tel. : 
This extremely comfortable hotel is ideally GRASSICK’S GARAGE, Perth. 1957/58 S. Godstone 3108. 

. situated on the eastern edge of Dartmoor, 1,100 | models. Moderate rates. Euston trains met.— HODODENDRONS, Azaleas, Flowering 
feet above sea level with magnificent views to Tel.: Perth 71. Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Camellias, Heathers, 
the coast. First-class food, largely home-grown. etc., listed in new free catalogue. All your 
Beautiful local walks and drives in unspoilt MISCELLANEOUS garden needs supplied, highest quality. Quota- 
country, Riding holidays available for beginners AND FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates tions given for planting schemes. Chelsea Show 
and experienced riders at 14 guineas per week Firescreen, Weathervanes, Doors and Gold Medal award May, 1958.—Write to 
(November to Easter) which includes accom- Window Grilles, 40-page catalogue post free.— KNAP HILL NURSERY, Woking, Surrey. 
modation, tuition if required, and hire of pony S. C. PEARCE & SONS, LTD., Bredfield, OSES, Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, 
or hack—stabled in hotel grounds. Central Woodbridge, Suffolk. Soft Fruit Bushes, Hedging Plants, Screen- 


heating. Special Christmas terms. 
Telephone: Haytor 207. 
A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


HorteL GUEST HOUSE SWAYWOOD, Sway, 
Hants, Beautiful quiet position centre New 
Forest. Special terms for autumn and winter 
guests. Central heating, licensed, great comfort, 
excellent cuisine. 
] Mes Guide to village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track round Britain’s 
coast and country, 5/-, postage 4d., direct from 
VICTOR HILTON (C.L.), Harbourside, Torquay. 
HE FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 
beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall -has 
the great, advantage of.a mild climate, perfect 
surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms (five with private bathrooms), 
bedding and lounges and quite willing service. 
Lift. Write for brochure. Telephone: 253. 


BUSINESSES & HOTELS 


DEVON. For Sale as going concern, 
*well appointed Georgian House Hotel 
offering lovely home and assured income. On 
excellent train and bus routes in own 
picturesque grounds of 14 acres. Unrivalled 
position overlooking sea close beaches and 
river. 10 beds (h. & c.), elec. fires and meters. 
Ample spacious dining and other accom., 
garages, outbuildings, etc., including new 
luxury cedar bungalow. All services. 
Exceptionally well furn., TV, modern equip- 
ment, fridge, deep freeze etc. Excellent all 
year trade including permanent and winter 
residents. £12,500 for the whole.—Box 1862. 


TO LET 


Unfurnished 


BORDER FARMHOUSE (18th century) 

to let unfurnished near Melrose and 
Tweed. 2 reception rooms, office, 5 bedrooms 
and bathroom. Main electricity. Garage. 
Garden. Trout included. Tweed salmon fish- 
ing in addition if wanted.—Apply: CG. W. 
INGRAM & Sons, 90, Princes St., Edinburgh. 
ee ee 


WANTED 


MALL RESIDENCE. Pre-war, de- 

tached, with character in West Wilts, 
East Somerset, Cotswolds. Maximum alt. 
400 ft. Minimum requirements, 2 dble., 1 
single bed., large lounge. Separate dining 
tms., cloaks., mains, usual offices. Garage. 
Rural not isolated. Reply full details. 
Range £4,000/£5,000.—Box 1861. 


VALUATIONS 


THROUGHOUT Kent and Sussex. Free- 

hold property, furniture and effects.— 
EvENS & MaTTA, 70, King Street, Maidstone. 
Tel. 4223. 


Published every Thursday for the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., by GEORGE NEWNES, LtD., Tower House, London, W.C.2. 


Reyistered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. Entered Ss 4 A S * i 
Gordon and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd.; South Africa and Rhodesia, Central News Agency, Limited. "A cada Baer ene New York, U.S.A., Post Office. Sole Agents: Australis and! Nemaay 


| Pees offers Chinese silks —WM. H. ing and Forest Trees, etc., well grown and 
BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 179, Piccadilly, matured stock. Catalogue free on request.— 
Manchester, 1. : CARBERY NURSERIES, Sway, Lymington, 
INIATURES, exquisitely painted from any | Hampshire. Tel.: Sway 200. 
photographs, 53 gns.—VALERIE SERRES, ROSE TREES and all types of sprays and 
3 Guildford St., Brighton, 1, Sussex (Est. 1769). 
RNAMENTAL IRONWORK. Gates, Grilles, Send two 3d: stamps for our hints on rose grow- 
Lanterns, Wall-lights, Console Tables, ing and colour catalogue.—R. MURRELL (Dept. 
Occasional Tables, Door, Furniture, Umbrella C.L.), Bedmond Hill, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


Stands and many other reasonable and attrac- THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE 

tive items.—Send 3d. stamp with a note of your The only showrooms in central London given 
requirements Re Dept. 22, ery GATE & over exclusively to the display of garden 
FENCING CO., LIMITED, 9, Sicilian Avenue, machinery of all makes, under the personal 


W.C.1. HOL, 1522. ‘ supervision of Mr. M. J. Topping, who will be 
URVIVAL AFTER DEATH. Are you interested pleased to assist with advice and information. 


in survival? Write or call, THE COLLEGE HIRE PURCHASE—EXCHANGES— 
OF PSYCHIC SCIENCE, LTD., 16, Queensberry DEMONSTRATIONS 
Place, S.W.7. (Tel.: KENsington 3292/3.) Lec- GODFREYS, 
tures, Discussions, Demonstrations, Experi- 110, Marylebone Lane, W.1. (Wel. 6842), 
ments. Excellent Lending and Reference Library. And Brenchley, Tonbridge, Kent. 


classified properties 


CONTINUED FROM SUPPLEMENT 17 


FURNITURE REMOVERS oN DIRECTORY 
AND DEPOSITORIES A™ERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 


HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13. Re- CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
movals, home and abroad, furniture ‘Y-—PRerry & Exiis, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206). 
reliable packing and careful storage (Tel. BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
RIVerside 6615). = ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth tYpes.—MartiIn & Pore (incorporating 
offer one of the most comprehensive WATTS & Son), 23, Market Place, Reading 
remoyals and storage services on the south (Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack © Wokington and High Wycombe. 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their DEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as ted list of PROPERTIES.—Rippon 
long as you wish. And their service includes BOSWELL & Co., ¥F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, EVON. Country P. ies all il- 
without obligation, frem Commercial Road, D able WADsi Onna eee ete 5 et 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). David’s Hill, Exeter. : : y 


JOSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with the ESSseEx AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
Jere raid opinions out removal. cost, perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 

with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— AND é i 

Whitfield Street, W-1 cMUSoum S411), ND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 


— eae 5 RIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 
MOVING SOUTH is surprisingly simple G - ee . 
if the removal, furnishings, einen specialise in the small Period Country 


+ . . . 8 H Ss y | ~ 
renovationsand built-in furniture areone-man  /0USe, Farms and Cottages of character 


. Panionship.—MISS PECK, Yew Tree 


fertilisers to help the Amateur rose grower. 


vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1.- 


man.—Box 1854. 


C. WIDOW, 60, own caravan, vi 

* experienced cook. Near church. j 
Sept. Good salary.—Box 1853. 
YOUN G MARRIED MAN seeks positio 

Estate Manager, up to 500 acres, pl 
Country. Experienced dairy, sheep, pigs, 
silage, intensive grassland managemi 
and selling, full control. Clean driving li 
excellent refs., would like to give 
employer reasonable notice.—Box 18 


LIVESTOCK 


A GOOD SELECTION of splen 
Standard Poodles for sale to gooc 
homes: every colour, including some 
ing black and white puppies. Apply 
Mrs. IONIDES, Vulcan Kennels, U 
Sussex. (Tel.: Buxted, 2254.) 
Beers Delightful small cham 
puppies, America’s top favourit 
Sayer, ‘‘Longacre,’’ Roade (Tel. 293), Nc 
EW PUPPY? Choose a Black I 
Schnauzer for brains, beauty 


Arlington, Polegate, Sussex. Tel.: Alfri 
RIZE-WINNING Abyssinian and 
Kittens. 30, East Hill, Colchester, Essi 

Se Pedigree Boxer Puppies for s 
10 gns.—ESTCOURT, 24 Kingsholm 

Gloucester, Tel.: Gloucester 25254. 
AIRIRE CAVALIERS and King 

Spaniel Puppies, for show or pets, al 

for sale—Mrs. BURROUGHES, 95, P 

Road, Yeovil. Tel. 589. Sif 

MINK 

INK BREEDING FOR PROFIT. 
tive beginners offered free help by 

Farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. ( 

pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior 

provided. Free booklet—-G. HOWARD 

O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Li 

(2657), Hants. 

MSs from Britain’s supreme herd of 

pion-bred standards and mutation 
est in U.K. 2,000 minks All equipment 

Free illustrated brochure.—St. Lawren 

Farm, Wolfscastle, Pembs. Tel.: Letters 

CHINCHILLA 
ALIFORNIA CHINCHILLA all 

Stock Blend Trast, Graded. All feedini 
equipment supplied. Write or call for ful 
ticulars, Mrs, A. BENNETT, 1, Birch 

Grange Rd., Heworth, Gateshead, 

Durham. 
ELDON HILL Chinchillas. Breeder 

1955. Stock for sale. Advice given.— 

J. K. STEWART, Ashton, Chester. e 


FRENCH CLEANING 


rF it needs special care send it to GU. 
—the cost is somewhat high but so ij 


INGSTON, COOMBE HILL 
DISTRICT. Comprehensive reg 
all available properties gladly forwal 
request.—A. G, BONSOR, STEVENS & CO, 
Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames 
KINgston 0022), Sales, Surveys, Valua 
LEICESTER AND LEICESTERS 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneer, 
Agent and Valuer, 27, Belvoir 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. 
details of Residential and Agricul 
Properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & } 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
OUTH DEVON. For Coastline 
Country Properties.—ERIO LLOYD, 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNT 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, spe 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, I 
of which are solely in their hands. (Te 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For T 
and Country Properties. — WAY¢ 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
TORQUAY, DEVON. Town, Coasta 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. Niet 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4 


uy as : throughout the south-western counties 
supervised. That lovely furnishing shop in ee b + 
Memorial Square, Eastbourne, has a trained Ls eae weOvsl (Tel. 2) 7 
staff with supporting craftsmen to undertake H PSHIRE and adjoining counties.— 
this in Kent, Surrey and Sussex. —DICKESON meas eh PP ieee or sa oe See 
D CH, of course. Tel. 580. yors, ‘ uers, 4, Hig 
> = — Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), Estate Offices, 
Re ee ao an es end: oe: Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7), and 36, Win- 
ivory Guocrsehere: ees See ere cee chester Street, Basingstoke (Tel. 2255-6). 
plete service. Branches in all large towns. HAMPTON &_~ SONS (JERSEY) 
Head Omee: 103, Blackstock Road, London, y,,,chtate Agemg, 5, Heplanade, St. Helier, 
IN,.&. . +. = — = = 
WEST COUNTRY removal specialists, 1 een 0 CHANNEL ISEANDS 22n ae 
export packers and shippers. High AYLOR LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 


recommendations, estimates free.—Buatou- Agents for superior residential properties. 
FORDS, PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTp., Exeter ERSEY. F. LE GALLAIs & SON, oldest Est. 
(Tel, 56261-2). House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 
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“TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between LO! 

and the coast. For Houses, Land, @ 
BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27-29, 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 
WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HA 

SHIRE.—WHITEHEAD & WHITE! 

South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 Ii 
and seven branches. 


OVERSEAS 


SOUTHERN WEST INDIES. 

the finest selection’ of Comme 
Properties, Plantations, Residences, 
and Land in these increasingly po 
islands.—Write: JOHN M. BLADON & 
Trinidad or Barbados. 
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| Visiting America?... Stop over in 


Fly from winter into summer. Fly out 
or fly home via the Bahamas; at so little extra cost. BRITISH 
Laze in the sun on powder-soft coral beaches. 


Stroll through a glory of sweet-scented tropical flowers. 
Go sailing, fishing, cruising, golfing in the world’s most 
perfect weather. Remember with delight Nassau’s 
magic evenings under the stars. 


Something you owe yourselves; a winter dividend of an d th e B a h ama | Ss | an d Ss 
summer health. It is 3} hours direct flight from New York 
to Nassau; 55 minutes from Miami, 23 hours from London. 
| Or you can travel by luxury liner direct. 

| Consult your travel agent—now! 


LO: 
Within the STERLING AREA, remember! 


AHAMAS DEVELOPMENT BOARD, 21 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR OO040 


A BOX FOR THE FIRST NIGHT 


Or any night .. . it’s bound to be Ballerina—the prima chocolates 
with a repertoire of fifteen succulent centres, designed and produced 
by Tobler for your exclusive enjoyment. 

The curtain rises—there is a slight rustle in the audience (someone 
popping a Ballerina Chocolate in her mouth!) An unforgettable 
evening—the pas-de-deux of Hazelnut Praline and Almond Fudge—the 
arabesque of Crushed Walnuts and the never-to-be-forgotten 
smoothness of rich, milky chocolate cloaking the delicious and varied 
centres with skill and perfection... bravo!...the curtain falls 

with loud applause for Tobler Ballerina Chocolates which are just 
tutu delicious! (Note: Tobler Ballerina Chocolates are equally enjoyable 
eaten in the ‘gods’ or nibbledin front of your own Television). 
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CHOCOLATES 


